JEWISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW 


APRIL, 1904 


GENIZAH FRAGMENTS, 


Amone the many riddles which the Genizah offers, the 
Gnomic fragment reproduced in the following pages was 
among the first which caught my eye. The fragment has 
a peculiar pathetic connexion with the name of David 
Kaufmann, to whose memory it is herewith dedicated. For 
it was one of the first finds in the Genizah, and seeing that 
it contains, as will be noted, a reference to the five senses as 
the “five gates of Wisdom,” I made a mental note at once 
to consult his monograph Die Sinne, when again within 
the reach of books. As a matter of fact he was constantly 
before my eyes during my whole stay in Cairo, from 
which place I sent to him the message of the success of 
my mission. As the finds increased, and with them the 
difficulties, the oftener my thoughts turned to him as 
the last resort for advice and instruction, especially in the 
branches of fiction and philosophy. It was also my— 
and I may say his—most cherished wish that we should 
do a certain portion of the Genizah work together. 
A mysterious Providence willed it otherwise; and on 
July 11, 1899, the great, good, beloved David Kaufmann 
was removed from us suddenly by death, and all these 
plans were shattered. And so may the following speci- 
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men, which, had he been spared to us, would have been 
edited by him, or at least under his guidance and by 
his assistance, be offered here as a token of love and 


devotion to the memory of one, “who shall surely live.” 


I. Gwomic. 


Fragment I consists of seven leaves (19:5 x 17-4 cM.), 
and is written in square characters by an oriental hand, 
probably not later than the twelfth century. The MS., 
deposited in the Library of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America, is written in two columns, each page having 
eighteen lines, except pp. vi and xi, and is also provided 
with the superlinear punctuation. The upper-stroke of 
the 5 on the first lines is as a rule very long, measuring 
sometimes almost 1-5 cm. Now and then we find a gloss or 
a self-correction by the scribe. The different leaves were 
found at long intervals, and their present sequence was 
mainly concluded from the set of marks left on the paper, 
when they still formed a book. 

Leaf 1, having been exposed more than the rest, suffered 
badly, and is mostly illegible, whilst leaf 8 was torn off. 
The contents of this MS. are of a gnomic and didactic 
nature. The author, as will be seen from the notes, draws 
a great deal both on the Bible and on the Talmud. Some 
verses are even nothing more than a sort of paraphrase 
of corresponding Biblical passages. But his mixed voca- 
bulary, and such references to the five senses as we have 
on pp. vi and vii, show distinctly that our author's sources 
were not confined to Hebrew originals. He evidently 
belonged to that class of Jewish authors, who were more 
or less acquainted with Greek philosophy (through the 


1 The first of these fragments was destined to form a part of the 
Kaufmann Gedenkbuch, published by Drs. Brann and Rosenthal, but the 
MS. was misplaced, and not found till lately. My feeling of loyalty 
towards my late friend does not allow me to cancel the matter in the 
Introduction relating to him. 
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medium of the Arabic), and perhaps even engaged in 
coining new philosophical terms 7. 

The text with which we have to deal offers many obscure 
passages ; others again are disfigured by clerical errors. 
On the whole our text seems to represent a praise of 
Wisdom, which the author, after the manner of Ben Sira 
and the Rabbis, already identifies with the Torah. But, 
like the former, he seems to consider that the gift of 
Wisdom to man has the consequence of making him a 
free agent and responsible for his actions. Hence his 
dwelling so often on the doctrine of free will ?. 

The riddle of this text consists in the difficulty with 
which we are met when trying to identify it with any 
literary product known to us. In this respect all my 
efforts till now have been in vain; nor was I able to 
fix on any Jewish writer to whom it could be attributed 
with any degree of probability. One naturally thinks of 
the “Men of Africa” who are credited by R. Saadyah 


with having composed a book divided into verses and 
provided with accents *, Now the accents may have been 
omitted by our seribe. But nothing is at present known of 
the contents of that book, by whieh it could be identified. 
There is also the objection, that whilst the men of Africa 


1 Of strange words and unusual expressions the following should be 
specially noticed :— 

due v0 (i. ro). no ny (i. rr). oy mwn (ii. 2 and viii. 16). Sym a 
(ii. 6). maven %yad (ii. 15). pom my (fifi.2). pnmm joy men (iii. 7 and 
x. 8). meso bya (iii. 19). ym (iv. 9). ma (iv. 14). AN pan (v. 1 
and 9). omy? (v. 5). DDEN) (v. 12). miapn (vi. 7). mn (vi. 8). nap 
(vi, 10), mony (vi. 12). Owain (vi. £5). WEI MND AM M3 (vi. 16). 
or wen (vi. 17). npiyaiwan (vii. 8). an (vii. £7 and viii. r1). AY NNW 
(viii. 3). mpi ‘2 (ix. 7). weeny (x.g). AN MIN (x. 15). oONwa (xi. 1), 
Doyy aN (xi. 2). OY nom (xi. 12). mp mwn (xii. 17). Tw OW) (xii, 
18). pow mney (xiv. 14). Aa man (xiv. 17). See also the references 
to philosophic and Rabbinic literature in the notes. 

2 See Ecclus. xv, the whole chapter, and cf, this text, iv and vii. 

3 See A. Harkavy’s edition of the "52:7 p (in his Studien und Mittheilungen, 
V. Theil), pp. 150 and 209 sq. See also Essays on the Writings of Abraham 
Ion Ezra by Dr. M. Friedlander, vol. IV, p. 186, n. 1, about mprer ‘oor. 
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seem to have had some Christian model? for their com- 
position, there is nothing in our text to suggest a Christian 
origin. The polemic on ii. 8-11, against those who forget 
Jerusalem, points in some way to a Karaitic authorship ?, 
but it is not clear what is meant by D3) nnowa (ibid., 
]. 8 and xi. 8), whilst there is also the difficulty that the 
author certainly used a good deal of Rabbinical matter. 
I must thus leave the bibliographical problem an open 
question, whilst awaiting anxiously a satisfactory solution. 

I must also remark that since the above was written, 
there has been published by Dr. Harkavy, in the Hamizrach, 
1903, a page from the Genizah which undoubtedly formed 
a part of our MS. Its contents are very interesting, and so 
are the notes given to it by Elijah Halevi Gabrielow. I am 
unable to reproduce its contents here, but must recommend 
it to the student as a most important contribution to our 
text. 


1 See Harkavy as above, p. 150. 
2 See spin wx, p. 90 b and pp. 93 a-95 a. 
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2° VIM AN MWY aM pry pH 

2° ¢* [as aim So mon’? mn? * mo 9 
Rs | CC B=) syn nis pd» Sue 
roses een aby moyen adios msn qo ody nop 
rm ty enon ndvox nnnw ‘Se spin 
spd pees es ond mOsm my O'PY “DID 
ry mny jo mores an ny Ho MAN 35 19 
23 may we oedy wp inp xd any 

oxo pw ympddy nyt md) xd now 

"aan" Dna) nme y Sue b> 

>;mbao mbsby soe j* I> mio nbby nytn py ww 
poe xd Da maw “2w1 pf ADIN ww 

:w32 "NWO ANH MIX wD Asn AID 
:mboN) yys pw Nap) mew npon ods nasp 
0) OW YI IAN seee meee ome 
a) mn pun ods nas 

spi pin onde N32 

SH tet ee mosm N32 ods N39 


! See Prov. xvi. 22. 2 See Ps. xv. 14. 
> Perhaps allusion to Yoma, 76b, Genesis Rabbah, 15, § 7- 
4 See Prov. xxv. 2. 
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7DWDI AND 9° * yD) 
:pdy man “non 551 
smpam pbpr 24aN1 wh 
3s oyna ea oped 

2 ny anon Span 
Syan sia pyny xd 
may “yay mown ‘ane 
7smoy aw dy pyr xd 
8395 dy ndersy midyhr 
:pban mad soy *5 


2 ys mee por bt 
:omwn vans idm 
Berane avd wy np 

B symwy won xd > by 
smawn spxnd s+ + pen 
somds snow prdyn 


$78) AOW AN INN 
78: PN) ANDY AN NN 


1 Perhaps it read 1372). 
$ Job xxxiii. 3. 

5 See Aboth d’ R. Nathan, I, 428. 
T Amos vi. 6, 

10 See Haggai i. 9. 
33 Prov. xxxi. 25. 
6 The ink is very faded but it looks something like »:9¥8 ovren. 


17 Aboth, V, 16. #® See Esther viii, 16. 


® See Isa. Ixii. 6. 
11 See Haggai i. 9 and Jer. vii. 4. 
1* Prov. xviii. 5. 


ondx name eh See 
maar pane se 
mn Ansan yya 08 
mys ANnX AN Nes 
‘ody min) ano ‘an 
Sain nbn ayn van 
“vy mw nxon ‘Sox 
°pnd) Nnows o’nov'n 
™ mse ton std $3 

1 oD DINDW? * NS 
Maan ain Sm 
Zaye sx insw 

™ MY ADIN YONI 

4 a9 xd Anon ‘3 wes 


mnwn *Syad pron mimdp 15 


onds San? + * pon 
nbvonr? * * andy mame 
mx ADoNs mMdn AINE 


® Prov. xxiii. 29, 


* Cf. Gen. xlix. 26 poy mya men. 


® See below, xi. 10. 
* =m. 


'S Isa, xxvii, 11. 





12 Ps, evi. 21. 
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lil. 












sma Aon dw MIM FPOIN AOS 

sonsdim: pou neyo 'pym ny) Don new 
7sminow yarn aan nm aie ody Zoyosn 35 
:MIP Moy m7) maw 3 jm on 
N32 AMEN oNay3 maa shin myn ‘ane 
SAND py ONIyI INE) ADIN ‘IAN 






























6spnnmy voy mam 5 maa pnd yp onda 

romowe py do man) mon oy 

2) NB wp DI 7 moon 1 pe aa dya 
moon mao Ps wo SDN MBDD }* NKD 10 

sarap we mom Syp pn nav owes pbnno 

SYD NY OW WEIN W YMID Y¥I INK 

®smmay ova why xd) MOSM Now yy InN 

smn mo ath pay mn pbyn *poys Sysn 
1 sman ad prin ps sin ban obyn 55 1 15 

son onde nny pdy naz win andy 

Bs sy3 myn Agim ands mead sme neon 






“boy 393 mOsm max wow pody 










1 See Rab. Dict. s.v. mow and my. 
2 Eccles. ix. 7. 8 Ps. xvi. 1. 
* See Aboth, V, 19. 5 Isa, xxviii. 1. 
6 Perhaps in the same sense 7m $v 75) Typ bw mp. Cf. Rab. Dict. s. v. 
mp. See also below, xii. 17. 









T See Pesachin, 66 b. ® See Habakuk ii. 15, 
® This hemistich has no punctuation. 10 See Prov. xi. 4. 
" See Eccles, ii. 13. 12 See 1 Sam. ii. 7, 8, and cf. also Ecclus. xi. 14. 





3 See ibid. xii. 12, 14 See Aboth d’ R. Nathan, I, 41 beginning. 
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13 YBN 23 ADSM 
sorobiy ww wa 
23yyp xdy ody mow em 
2 53n3 stoyd 
*so~nm sea cid 
3195 py> “Dom 
sy M33 mor mA 
63195 mbxwy b inn 
:7wy NI WEN *3 
wy yo pan oN 
sanwy Senna dyn 
£13 Tyo wypr 
:pdyn 522 wen 
:miwy> doy ype) aD ox 
:imny 125 pana 
maw’ invw3 *D 
: wp bwona *> 
:pyo pdya mbyn 
See below, vi. 12, 14; vii. 13. 
2 See Jer. li. 39. 


* See Dan. xii. 3. 
® See Ps, xxxvi. 4. 


* Perhaps we should read *nan3. See also Ecclus. iv. 39, 29 Word pe. 
® See, however, below, vii. 17 and v. 11, where it reads mn>. 


p29 'mpona ody ‘poy 
my ADIN ADIN 

my? ‘sow AWN vam 
mor nw 2nd yoy 
DMD wown nxyo 
MINN Wayon wR 

~ ANTS pinon 

wy a Fxg 

yniwo by Zoo Kn AD 
ny ow ppm’ ON 


ney sox ord ps 
mbx by xd on dy 19 
born’ 13 yo DN 31D ON 
9 yn pind 1D yd 


ww way Mw! TN 
ser mewyd ome dy pod 
yr nyya pbnd xb 
nawni my aban ann 


3 See Micah vi. 5. 
5 Punctuated wit. 
T Lam. iii. 39. 


common is ni, cf. Emunah Ramah, p. 93. 


5 


More 
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Sow ywyoa mby ox 
9; mND mM 

:o3 poy on by 
225 pond Sux say no 
rp “ay orndy n> 

:O'SION OND NWN *5 
:Onpon AD Asn ‘ND 
smn phy "poy dan 

mm pbiyn unyn dp 
sam phyn vn bop 

sony ny2d wn 

:OMOBN) Onn’; on 125 

POD oN OYN Ty 
237 855 mow xb) 

:On DAWN) ADI > 
sayy ne wa2d ox *D 
sind mdiay oe 19 
sanya dx jyer dey 


! Prov. iii. 13. 
5 See Ps. xxvi. 4. 


2 See Ps. i. 2. 


bso ndva ain pin 
1ADOIN NYO DIN WK 
prpand ovay ove 
bem meena Tey ws 
‘mb wd md say ws 
Soren ad5 pa 2d 
Dn DYDSn ‘> DWN D4 
mn pm AIM nsw 
me AOSN AID 
osm sow) atin aby 
Tayy o> ApS %D 
puayn’ ow or apps ° 45 
pws Amin nan 435 
Syaxmy wera on Soran Se 
innawo pona Sam bx 15 
innaa_ns3 oN S$any bx 
ymwy nasa om Sbany bx 
noon ana otN ddan 5x 


3 Prov. xxii. 7. * Ibid. 


6 See Baba Bathra, 12a. 


7 See Genesis Rabbah, I, § 1 73pm Sw inom >... . TNT. 
® The strokes on the Wav and Daleth are as a sign that the letters were 
written by mistake and have to be cancelled. 


® For the next seven lines see Jer. ix, <a. 


” Prov. iii. 5. 
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sry ttt + Sauna m3 Soanby moad oxo 
1 spy Na Won mand Som mpty niwyd 
2 Sym wD pe Sy» pan pry2 ‘> 
pinoveray nyt) DIX pis’ mpqw3 
simanx mp nswd da) yyy aod DIN py 5 
>sy0v saundy wed pany $55 sux dan mp '5 
sands yo non 52) waN) ASN npn 
ray awyo Soinsw on onde msdn “pyr nan 
soinoy 55 pay wna mnan Powo nyt naw 
22° tioda mad ass ¢Spba yop Sina nap wo 
spay ands mad ros yum wsnn now Ww 
8; AWNDN fo NYsN ADD noy’ pom mins ws 7 #38 
pM’ III ADSM aman’ moana moxdo 55 
FIMN) AND WOH DI 'D now pay mwpnd yan 
rman Anes wes wdnm =p 99a) owan onidmn 1s 
:y>y3 nbpe wen nena poya Sy xd gun mes 
PO) WWD) DDN ND | DI NYOwN DY DND 
:omyo ovn dyad ndis pan sdim nn Bnd 
swoea 725 xyoo xd pnay nat nde Sy pam 


1 Gen. xlix. a1. 3 Dan. viii. 4. 3 Mal. iii. 16, 

* The word is punctuated *sni). Perhaps we should read monn. 

5 The meaning of the word is not clear to me. Perhaps it is a noun = 
jim20. The punctuation is oirde. 

® Eccles. x, 10. ™ The dots indicate that the word has to be cancelled. 

® See above, iv. 1. ® Perhaps we should read mn. 10 Read xn. 

* Read muy. See Kaufmann, Die Sinne, p. 44, Anm. 23, and sry ‘ct, 
v.1. Cf. also 36, the quotation from Dunash b. Tamim, who speaks of 
the Jy1omM mw27 won which may perhaps account for the pn yor in 
our text. 
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vii. 


‘rpye Avon (2) a xd 


DYN JIT AND OKM 


: moon yt xyos xd ndisay ovnn 553 meyn | oye nwen 9 


sD yy Avon oat po Nd 
:mnawe meony wp Sy ax 
239053 mionas ben 

3s maa nd por xh 

po ova ond spp 25 
:7pIA yan oA 

:DIND ANID Nyt %> 


in owe 253 ADS N35 
sada pid vn noon 

mys nawno xd3 pyyy mwon 
noon mbx awn ss 

‘mosm nyt ow dp 
moan jna awd 

snytt xd ond one bis pe 


:mosnn wn myo vp nytd Soy pen om 


:mpan sind doy op 
pand Soy mnypa bax 
soyn2 wna bax 

Ss mond WD YD 1 
smpynnd my 133) 
mx Jwn ody mpn 
®synd aw ja mwyd 
2195 pena “Ww way’ 


P30 WN DIN DN} 

boy wp mpan d$za ox 
onyos Ann 55 

yo mosma sins bx 
Smbyad yn xen anon 

7 pmoe ay oy ndmn 
pix3 yna nd pan 

yo xd) 30 DIN PEM ON 


5 


1 See Kaufmann, Die Sinne, pp. 82, 83, Anm. 97; p. 46, Anm. 31; 


p. 84, Anm. 104. 


2 Ps, xlix. 21. See onep) in Pinsker's 7”, pp. 8 and 9. 


8 Job xxxix. 17. 
© See Prov. xvi. 22. 


* See Ps. xlix. ro. 
7 Ibid. x. 28. 


® See above, iv. 14. 


5 Meaning obscure. 
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viii. 


ynynd we anaiwd saxyey 


wand Soy yan 55 


;D’N¥DI °° °° 9 3 ASM By osha bon 


: my) NNW ADI ny 
mya nyt nod nvsanyy 
pun 55 mts 
*:mo0 Syn mpi 
:DNy Nawns DYNO” 
:odnya pone 

Ssonad Sownn no 15 
6s by Soa pany pe *3 
$133) NANEN) jm 

mba Sy myn’ noon 
tMpIy2 AY AIM 
moan Son nae 
sorxyos na Som 

spd mxn woo “on 
7332) API OM MNO 
S30) AND ADI DNS 


AYyT FYDIN ADSn Pw 
mind wen xin ay ne 

wm AN AIM Nyt Mo 
bys Swen mpry ‘2 myon > 
pn pon > OID O34 
phy Sana oy 

yey dr pnd ony 

pvdan oes adn $5 abn 
mdi swy mobo: ovn 
pam ovipe: pdis 

nosn nya oy don 
noon nvdin pawn pry 
go) WD YW Ay *D 
nosn nytd ppnn 

IMYNN NOM OWN AM ON 
omxn pyr owes vee 


5 


15 


1 Marginal] gloss reads nent whilst the dots on the ww show probably 


that it is cancelled. 
2 Eccles. xii. 13. 
5 Isa, xliv. 18, 
® See Ps, xxiv. 5. 


3 Prov. x, 2. 
® Eccles, i. 3. 


* Ps. oxy. 5. 
™ Prov. xxi. 21. 
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3A | ymy2 nyo'y7a oP 
2) 5 mnow py 
7) PY ADDN NVA 
29 y2 7399 

SIMI TAWHI  y20 
:pdy wnd nor wens 
rmapry > mM 

273 w msn 

2 a0 N305 DX %D 
53 Dw) jwI2 dyn 

S nyt ee pd D>) 
73.9NIN AY wT 
®:y90 sp od D> nay) 
°s mp. MIND Now 
noe odux sw 

1 ody ‘poy na orxond vnow 
:mpn id ew Ay ND 
Beqa5) aD naw 


™ wPID ADIN ws 
97 AY aAN 
nyt mew ndnn 
yy asd wes mao 
Sy9yy ys wep win Sysp 
nwydr moana deed 
om Sawa meio moon '> 
MPIY NYP NYT ANON 
paned xd) oatyd xd 
‘odd ni xd nbs avy 
nyt .By? pYOSN 
mMeyDY Tw IN’ 
yo 9D) NY Don 
429 Minn ww 
~ ANY DDIM TDW 34D 15 
moon ores $x nn 
Ba NYO’ Moon Dw 
nbs ad xy 


’ See Ps, xvi.1. The following word is cancelled as indicated by the 


dots. 
? Ps, cxi. 10. 
* Prov. X. 30. 
7 Ibid, xi. 27. 


5 Isa. lv. 2. 
® Ibid, xiii. 18. 


3 Aboth, II, 2. 
* Prov. x. 14. 
® Ibid. xiii. 19 and xv. 10. 


10 Ibid. xv. 33 and xvi. 22. The first word in this line is cancelled. 


11 See Eccles, ii. 26 and Ecclus, xi. 15. 


13 Ibid. xxv. 8 and xx. 3. 


12 See Prov. xvi. 11. 
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‘symp mney xd saws Sue 
2390 xd ovined wt JD INN 
rmday xd ovine nD 

2; mon opn ody navn 
:mbap mous nawnn 
ropa o> navn 
roman oye navnn 
‘spnnm poy mam 

TOM MAN yD WE ys 
grind wen p12) 

smn mon dyad pdp 

26) 997 may) mom 

:y7359 DMINN *y*I301 

rman Yoyad sam nm 
sod ay war xd 
Ssmnana So5 max xb 
7sy079 mronas Syn 
rinosMD 739 pinw 33 


Moana MND ON ‘p 

we; naxdp psd adn 
pra xd ywyD 1D AN 
DEwD) NON D’MsN navn 
mdon op y navn 
oMins DYOsn NawnD 
payy jo DYPy navn 
mom mayno wp; 

A mpm Nyt wen naw 
man nyt wm N33 
Das TAN ond NId 
Smee $3 mam aon 

wy pop xaos Sor 

Sux wo mead naan 
Smxn pow 9x mBDD 
ndwea aa ppm xd 
monen nox S05 pan 
yy man S25 pres 


1 See Prov. xxxi. 26 and xxiv. 7. The latter suggests sywa for 7203. 

2 Meaning obscure, both of this and the next line. The >’mn in the 
second hemistich suggests the reading mynn for m'nbn, whilst 121) (punc- 
tuated 1273) may be a corruption of ma. 

3 See Prov. xii. 5. * See above, iii. 7. 

® See Prov, xviii. 2. 7 Ps, xlix. 13. 


5 See Prov. xxi. 14. 
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;ONOIND DDN nawny 
:DDYY ON OYB? Dn 
sond px pI m3 %D 
:MNN “awY oOIM 
smonas p> wan xb) 
1, pbn qwna od ps 

soon omy sine 
239992 NMOwW) ANN) DY>1 
abn apy ar) 

?s;pn¥9 nnd oy2 ox 

roy» myn xb 
mom wast ‘Sma 
In NYO DAIWA 1D 
:INOSN MwYI ON *D 
NPI jo DIN oN 
ap xd3 aN ws 
:jam na San 5 
:oSy¥2 DSN pIy3 
ryndyyo ome nds 


1 See Eccles. ii. 14. 


xi. 
pow) Sava due nalenn] 
Dnnw3 oY oDINn 
moon nytd pra oe ody 
man vane ovdax 
Py Ma ovoND od 
mann py3 ov awp opsn 
papa ‘ay ord 
? maa nbw % nayn 
yya nan ody syn 
nawn Sapp yen px ndx3 
myo mitdin * * abe 
sayy bbw minn jo wpe te 
moON2 OM) ON Bw NWN 
wpb non wap xd 
byp jo bye ow 
naw pee dyp ba ay 
oy xd myst °S3 Sym 
pryom) DYMY ny73 
nmapn and ON nosn 


2 See Prov. xvi. 5 and above, ii. 8, 


3 The n of nnd can also be taken as a ». 


‘ The last letter can also be read as a Daleth. The word has no 


punctuation. 
5 The word is punctuated 24%. 
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xii. 


1sanxw Soy xd 
somad psn py 
smpwor Sox o> mxn 


SND OY ADS wT 
sod Sana oppy vrs 
pty pawn dy mvaydnr 
7s yyy xd px wae Nd 
:xan pda o'Yen DDN) 
2 tat yowd xdy 

:nva > pr ys 


: °° Sen ane 
spo yitowd] nae oe 
:prin mya wen 

:mom man odes maynn 
:ym>ya mbwo may mosm 
sminaa mday mo) 

: pop) mwa onan 
:oyppy “ww owd ox 


1 See Job vi. 3. 


3 This word is cancelled in the MS. 


5 See Ez. xxxiii. 31. 


sax dino Syxb noon 
omy mdps 2d 

yy) mNIN DSN MAN 
MAN IM ADDN MID 
monen advo od p> nanx 
poy ody naynn 
omixna ox now 

am aby ovdund tend 5 
moan td Sue Soy xb 
‘wep Sy aw xin o5 
Sabin 305 wa ‘one 
ova nayin o'pan 935 
mbyad mn Anon 

my AYy DYDSN mawno 
dyad Swan many mea 
mbpy me nin 

myay Tom Ap man 
DWN ON DIN ‘y220 


2 See Prov. iv. 16. 
* See Prov, xxvi, 11. 
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Xiii. 


oe Se | meen ox") * 

goer errr er ony moan 77 

2707 Dean DMIkN DYE 

spawns xdy owy von npn onds pon 

:Dw3 “ay oye ay 

2am Dp TN yw 

so dsyo o»dvos mby ip muna boy + 

2 mona nundy ppn a te 

:moan 1 pe Wey wND may’ 
229 wND WI TH) ™ AND 


sswynd yn Ayn * 
mwa: Synp wad: 


SDN ye yer jo DIN PI¥DD psy 
WE? nx 73250 my nx 7395 31 
sywa oxy saad mw mmn asd 30 
sina “Na> 795n1 way asd oo 
2° BD AP PR ’nosN IND Wn AID 
smpn 1d wm awy on onion Sain’ nines? 
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Oe cnt dal 
gone ee 
ee te ge 
a 
2) Bea Dy 
£14 see 
ses e 8D pM 
peat * * mmm 
sone c eo 0 any 

:° ¢ TOM PX DN 


2° * yop. mwend 
:° ee ee ynd PR 


2° ¢ * ADSM HD 


ee 

pes 
sywynd ym pn maw 
MNT yy ASN AID 
veer psdey ine on 
1y2v onda prysy 
moan taxd diy px 
2mbys sab apty qbin *5 
we) ny? * DIN Py 

yan’ Apsna nbs nyt 10 
noon wpad any dy 
wes yw xd? ADD IAN 
WY yo px ‘DDD AID 


:¢¢ 30 msn a Ay Mena phy moanwy 


2° * Saxnb ponn xn 
6s* + y nyd warnnd xb 
2°) ¢ ny wp mam 
2° °° 55) wen nadin 
1 y Sam. ii. 5. 
* See Aboth, II, 7. 


14, and cf, also Ecclus. xxxviii. 24. 
© Cf. Aboth, IV, 1. 


2 See Ps, Ixxxv. 14. 
5 See Pirke Aboth, ed. Taylor, Heb. text, IV, 


MINI pwn pow vyn 
my tod om bon 
mpwn Saxo Aun main 
poya dye xd man ndin 


5 Prov. xxix. 3. 


Of course we must read wvann) x). 
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Il. HAwaxKuic. 


Nm ya wT Nd OND 


MS. Cambridge, paper, containing two leaves, and repre- 
senting a fragment of the Mechilta of R. Simon b. Jochai. 
The existence of such a Mechilta, known to some of the 
earlier authorities, of which many extracts are given by 
the compiler of the Midrash Haggadol, is proved beyond 
doubt?. But we now have a portion of this Mechilta 
coming directly from the book itself and giving us some 
insight into the economy and arrangement of this old Mid- 
rash, I have provided it with a few notes and references 
to the cognate literature which may prove helpful to 
the student in places where the text is in rather a corrupt 
state. 7 
Joy 33 ayds 9 aon ped sore mw oS in ed ox ora 
sr 72 pm IS ANTw Ws yD 520 nondo wan anya” sy ws 
396 sw pw nonn Syo yap S50 nonbs wen anya 
spydmo xy my was omnax Powe andy swe poy ja cys 
Joy yo syd 1 oeten asa See spon 55 yn on ee an NAS 
pow “ay Tay mpm > pip ‘fod mx NIM yD mMIW ADD 
n> 990 aMw> Pen Sy Tay xdx mp xan xd nnp Kanes 
MWe OD PT Ma sty 201 75 sn $’n qb xdx s2D2 ND 


1 See Friedmann, Introduction to his edition of the Mechilta, pp. xlix seq. ; 
Lewy, Ein Wort tiber die Mechilta des R. Simon, Hoffmann, Zur Einleitung in 
die Halachischen Midrashim, pp. 27 seq. The extracts of the M. Hag. were 
edited by Hoffmann in the Heb. periodical Happeles, I-IV. The contents 
of our fragment correspond in parts with Happeles, III, pp. 258, 261, 324. 

? Another fragment of this Mechilta is to be found in Oxford MS. Heb. 
e. 55. See “Supplement to Dr. Neubauer’s Catalogue of Hebrew Manu- 
scripts in the Bodleian Library,” p. 51 (No. 2659). I have a complete copy 
of it, but it varies so little from the extracts given in the Happeles that its 
publication may be deferred, without any damage to the student, to 
a later occasion. 

® See Chagigah, 14b ; Jerushalmi, ibid., 77a and Tosefta, ibid., cap. 2. 

* See Aboth, II, 8, 

Gg2 
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2 teayn me to som > S’n db xd ame pos an xd 
room > fe xi pnb) oxy mx 3 NInY AP Nay Tay mp 
ainsn x2 ome DID pT Maw Ar Mayme Maya pn 7b 
ray par (2 b) wxy ne IdIHw P's “ay “Tay apn +> AMP pwd q0dd 
AX PX) YOY Ap MX “BY Tay mpm > *245 IM PID PF 
“DD NIT DD YIN PRY My AO I MAY ADYYO AMAy ANP 
15 pn °> $’n mOy NX ONw PT IPR DD MINY AMay wsy NX 
som 5p Panyyn may Ap nN PR IOxyO mp MX May Tay 
so wx mond ina me wee non os On ys vax xy sayd 
ansn say Taya Ws Sey 9 413 ne ID wR PX INI nN 
DPD YN ADD yD Taya NON IN IN BY TI Www NX IID 
203% an yo tay npda anme aS pone 35 ome ondmnm 
pow ww may tay apn 1 5’n ews xv di Sewn say nda 
som 7D /koY NIM SyA ow ayn pre TS osm > ow x baby 
wma “ay Taya ben myo mx Sm p> AX pax tdad “ow 
Sm 37 An Tayo my panaxdy amo sone at taydy 


25 Se yo Oy way peda prato jaw Sew mor 


sore mio wares bad “av vane yD OND Tyre dy adr ww 2 a 
S MRI MII MD 7D ANON IE AE MN mMII2 M0 ond AONA 


ow Kyo MD AD! wen Pap nda 2 mA py 4 & oyde 4 
xox cS pe yn yy pe ina woyy 55 cme wr ayn jo 
305’n aon ne Son nx ANSDA nN) ANA mx mand pop yy 


1 See Torath Kohanim, togc, and Sifre, 98 b. 

2 See Kiddushin, 14 b, the opinion of x”. 

> See Mechilta, 78a, where perhaps the conclusion of tho Derasha is to 
be emended in accordance with our text. See y’n note 8. 

* Perhaps this is to be completed after Mechilta, 77b and 78a. Of 
course the argument could have been made much simpler: nyxw nin ON 
4) PT WR WORD Me WINS NT NTO JIT TM Paw Tos NX NIN) Kw. 

5 See Mechilta, 74 b. 

° MH. wy wp onayn he on. Cf. Mechilta, 74b avo mp) to this 
verse, Exod. xxi. 2. 

7 See Mechilta, 77a; MH. mo wh one. 

8 Mechilta, ibid. ; Sifre, 99b, and Kiddushin, a2 a. 

® Perhaps m. 

1° See Kiddushin, ibid. ; Jerushalmi, ibid., 59 a, and Sifre, 99 b. 
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7D “INWD YYTD AD yy ND WW 3 AHA 39 93 ADY 4 39 nnpd 
S’m jan me boy odyd man imonon qo eds °d pe AN nonon 
we we dy on mp pre joa ap pa mae jad xd. 7b em 
ede mynd som dp yao dy qb am S’n pad anp sane 74 
we dy =n mnp pre jad mp xinw os mp wy dy yn mnp Nan 35 
ox mo ain pn Sava assy amyn san xd bor nbyd man $’n 
Ym ww de cm anp xan xdby pt pe jad anp xinw aps 
aye poe ad mnp myew ayn oxmn xd dior add wasn 
mayaa coxn we dy ym anp wesw ADa An ox ox xd Saya 
tn bo & err inne Se ee onan O’n ew dy syn Amp enw 40 
yanby wba tr 55 nbd way wen Savaw Say ad yysn ar 
2 cwoNn ny iM po Savn ved mw oysie oendy ron: 1a 
me we aap > ‘pap 2me mand odd 58 jbnd sown nen pnd 
nase: news san Sir ina ase b px on v7 S520 Axd ina 
nso) AWNN PR ww D2 wT we aD *> O’n ANI2 45 
NOW AI NII WON wsy nga sen Xd do Anaw23 
AY MD YD AIK N33 ION NI) AYN ADyy N33 OX fA 
IX NIN2 WON Aoyy nx nD {AY YD ADYy N22 ND) 
PIN pW 

1 See Kiddushin, ibid. (Babli and Jerushalmi) and Mechilta, 77 b. 

2 The whole passage seems to be corrupt and might perhaps be 
emended in the following way : 77 ]29 NN 7) 7M Yn Jan AR ‘AD O'ny? tan 
PT we wo Wy wm Apo am po mp ww by Wr ANP pNw ADD 7D PTI 
ACD WO ww by wr ANP NAN Now AE Vp od wh Pp mM Yn yd Aap NANw 
VY ANP WRO PT we Jd ANP wew Aw ww by YM mp PR p> ANP KIT 
NNT AOD OX TO NIT PT dara my mgs7 NAN RD np Odd Nan 7’n ww by 
FDI. AMON ON NP 53Y2 NYPD PTR > Mp WHO A ava Ney 72d ADP 
onaw) ohyd yam Yn ww by vm anpo mpwi WRN wo by YD Ap wRo 
4D) nym bx we, For the last Derasha cf. Sifre, 99b, yn note 14. See 
also Mechilta, 77b. 


3 Read mmxr. 

* Supply myx. See Mechilta, ibid., but this does not really corre- 
spond with our text. MH. to this verse 1) px ox ‘x0 2 WR WDD 1) 
22) Yn myI2 MN) NAN TORT AR ND wI222 1909 WeTw Wd W122 WON 
PO PT ma pH WD wT vox) mM MX wR VID. Perhaps the 72223 
means both srsy ny. and 73x N22. , 


et eer 
ad ~~ - 
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IIT. 


ovat anon 


MS. Oxford Heb. ¢ 18, two leaves, vellum, representing 
an ancient Tannaitic Midrash!, This MS., to which Prof. 
Dr. Biichler kindly drew my attention some years ago, 
and of which he prepared a copy for me, seems to form 
a portion of a Mechilta to the book of Deuteronomy. The 
text is unfortunately very corrupt. It seems also to be 
defective in parts*. But, with all its shortcomings, the 
fragment throws so much light on the question of the old 
Tannaitic expositions of the Scripture, and gives so much 
that is fresh and even startling, that its contents will, I am 
certain, prove very interesting and instructive to students. 
In my notes I have attempted to elucidate obscure passages, 
and to give the necessary references. But the difficulties 
are so many and so great that my comments must only be 
considered as tentative and of a preliminary nature. 


5 byx podin abtaon pam a) prow ya onyds ean mm aa. 5a 

fy pmry mewn prpyd yn wo 195d payed xvna yo ane 
See paxa pie ap ox yoo) Fspad pnd aaa in mn naw 
snapn Senee adiow eya pad ayina one are de on ndiow ys 
1) 8) 4297 NOD Minn Naps odenwsa snapm odwia naps 72 
mrvawm 555 abmn own mney pas OY paNd ‘ay Sn Iw 81m 
mSy nyd mows ini dy mow opr oo em OY DIN OI ew 


1 See Supplement referred to above, p. 30, No. 2634, 3, where it is 
erroneously described as Sifre. 

2 See Hoffmann, xny20 m7 in the Hildesheimer Jubelschrift, p. 83 seq. 
(German), and p. 1 seq. (Hebrew) and his »wrp) 1n3 ‘Myp) and the references 
given there. 

> See Sifre (ed. Friedmann), p. 91 b, and noteginy’n. It is apparent 
that the text to this and the next two paragraphs was Deut. xi. 31 
m2 onaw one. The words mm naw are probably a corruption of 
72 OnIw. 

* See Kethuboth, 110b, and Aboth d’ R. Nathan, I, 41 b. 
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yrsa nwyd wown sex ooeyom pypinn abs mp wen 3h tin 
Spy mn dy IIA AN Mwy DX DIN SP 7D PNY 4 MA PDD 
8370 DNA IW AWN IM pIINN TIN 2s per 55 ana 
nwa Nhe I wR WIT NIA Aw AW Me IDI ANS 
PIINN Tax 4h one mI anaw mw ones SA baby paxd 
synod dSran bx sow test ya pny 4 en pp 85) nee one 
bw nowy 75 roan oad Sv anon xbw pa man xdw om nina 
spo neta y95 sow ann p> py bw nowy 75 oxy ova Sy pa 
pwnd snk pyp oman ex p20 pqaxn Jax .ib 435) apy’ py 
ex poo ff Ssnapy A oas ptaxn tax 5 $m asin pope 
 ®sngaxn sax 5 5A mwpon Sop omae nme opop on3N 
Fe Ss poaxn tas nota Sy orn one swe oven 55 sow Sayer 4 
MAIN AN MIA A OO A Mya AN OMAN AN NTINN 13N 
by ndS 555m i Ri oxen 5592 an abs dy onynn 1S Sn yowns 
nda $553 jaan ast may Po no'en yaa ww pinvn ibs np 5$an 
Syn ON p>'D TaN Ads A Ty TW noveN na ew b> AK TIN 
ndpp avn ind mnnwom joson yo nvsady optexd miyad ovind 


prox jm ndpp oem mpay maby oy woo 7s nema pp pM 


1 See Kethuboth, 111a. See Sanhedrin, 99a, about the opinion that the 
Messianic age will be forty years, which explains the words now yo2M~ 
trwo, in Tanchuma, ed. Buber, I, p. 214. Dr. Ginsberg drew my attention 
to a passage in Yalkut Reubeni, Sec. Waethchanan, where a tradition is given 
in the name of Rabbi Chayim Vital, that the Resurrection in Palestine 
will take place forty years in advance of the rest of the world. 

3 See Aboth, II, 8; Aboth d’ R. Nathan, I and II, 29b. 

3 See Sifre, 29a; Kiddushin, 37b. 

* See Aboth d’ R. Nathan, II, 33b and 33a. Probably he refers to the 
end of the verse "23x 5) wow:, &c. (Isa, xxix.9), and had on it some 
Derasha. See Aboda Zara, 54a. 

5 See Aboda Zara, 46a INN TAX WRX) TD NdmM yn 5’x which may be 
a reminiscence of this. 

6 No parallel passage is known to me of these two halachoth. 

7 See Mishna Aboda Zara, III, 5, and the discussion, ibid., B. T., 45a 
seq., and 7. Jer., ibid., 42d seq., and Sifre, 87b (§ 60), all of which are 
against the statement m1 prox jm. It is of course not impossible that 
both this and the next halacha () form the remainder of some old law 
forbidding 7:r) in all cases. Indeed the cited Mishna is not without its 
difficulties (see commentaries), and would point to emendatory supple- 


15 


20 
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prox ym ado aYn avn mo yaw sat $55 sawn 3 tsar 
moyw mor panto jt NAD AN AAD MOND ANTON kd 2: MINI 
“ON DIND Www pyow 4°. ydy anm HOD Non Xd w prow 
nx tox aowd aap ynow nx pody inoy soi tnx ain ydy 
30 paw par ovowd aqp jnow p32 jmpy ami pow ap ind PRY 
ANON YO 2 YP IWR MyoIpon $3 mx .35 ‘spe Doe sqp inp 
pn i) ome (5b) orem one sex > Sn yews pond pnp 
$y ne 33 Ssommdse me and pws ons oms pen one 
S92 PON pW AW MAY Na woneaw ods nx wand mroprn 
35 wonws xd) onesn pian xdy yi roa adv wy2 dex we 75 
pox Ps OMA ow way swe iS Sn poe wn vyow 4 fay ja 
Sen tp mo 992 Sw a may mx po AD 3 yMa wonere oy 
ben se Seem bw sow soapy 5 Sapo 4 nat taynwo Sener 
MX DSN AS we ANRW OA PIaRN TaN 5°: Taynwo "59 
go by yond: sow San mp 4 ovina Sy #5 7:ptnde ne taxd ve 
nds mysan xd myzain Sy arabs nabs by oman xd ovina 


Sop pnvsn pws ne > Sn pys py 55 nnn xd py yy 55 nom 
map ainsn in amd Sesh mp pnnp md aby et Ad ®: ppp 


ments. The Baraitha cited in the B. T7., ibid., 46a, introduced sop xan 3n 
now 34 and that given in the Tosefta, ibid., VI, 8 (ed. Zuckermandel), are, 
however, so strongly reminiscent of the next halacha (v’) that we may 
conclude from the former that our text must read pucr fs or prnyo p71. 
which emendation should also apply to the text of halacha m. The whole 
way of the argument 13) 23 17 1x as well as the term pinwn points in 
the same direction, only that we shall have to complete the words 
vox ws’, &c. For the expression 1”y 1 novpn see B. T., ibid. 50, the term 
tmo’pna used by R. Ishmael in connexion with oYnpyo. Cf. also Tosefta, 
ibid., VI, 14. 

1 See preceding note, 

? This is also against the usual halacha. See Aboda Zara, 46a, 54a, and 
Jer., ibid., 43a. 

3 The sense of this halacha is not clear to me. 

* This seems to be against Sifre, 87 a (§ 59) na yuxa m3mn. 

5 See Aboda Zara, 51 b and 52a. 

* This is only a repetition of halacha 3”5. 

7 See Aboda Zara Mishna, III, 5, but our text agrees more with the 
version of R, Jose b. Juda, B. T., ibid., 45b, after which it has to be 
corrected. 

* Parallel passage unknown to me. The verse in Hosea iv. 14 continues 
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PPoyor PY PI AXwI AYIN MI IN PRI jAY A ATAy sy nx 
1sy50p» miyzady imap ovnd bx p> DMN PX DMN TTT Ty De 45 
wer Sean ovo See in xdy ain aiat amimess ix wm 3 
on by $m omnyos prea maa peda ym a may by myo 
2spynon by xd pydan Sy mys Sy oan 
pnnavn omiad mdnno mayne 73x Yt oninato nx onyn .i5 wp 
TWN WRI NWN Ow MIN ADIN ANY I OMayD NX 50 
may) Ayo amaw ow pytan yndse ay mayd abmno ayosw 
pnyna .2 8377 mowE woe in ova nwdy yn pna nwdy mow po" 
syow onayo nx onan ib $n om pym ox yow onina nx 
DM paw ON pow wea ppnewn ome 1 5m om pia 
onsax) $5 $m oon ays we yow pytan onde ‘doar ib bn 55 
sax Aw onnwm mds wnxd> nox sin pppn jo pow ne 
we Re ome paw mBwd wea mx joo pdyn jo paym 
wn tadsny sy pasa qe we od Sa we mod ain pmy mane 
annza nydwa Ae) DTT AYIINA NOD AT Maye pd 
MD WIN NIPy 4d wypwn ppy sw paws NoOHd SAB wad yrt131 60 


oy xdn iy yp dyad own & Sawa xoop jy at ws Dan Bw 
powy nyo pow mx mow pow nx onwaey oss wa rade bx 
nyoy 255 2p now xp dy3 » mow nyow dds pow xp AMS 
7... 738 TDN INK DN Ww 33-4 LPP py AOW RIP DID Py DDOY 
PX DN ON pow Tore ad 4 ow swan pndy mey id (6a) 65 


ma) pe non thus corresponding with our pm yp nnn. Perhaps this 
Derasha has some connexion with that given in the Pesikta, ed. Buber, 
p- 47b, in the name of ron “4, which differs in its readings from our 
text. 

1 See Mechilta, 94 b and 95 a. 

2 See Sifre, 87 b (§ 61), and Mishna Aboda Zara, III, 7. 

3 No parallel passage known to me. _ Sifre, ibid., has the very opposite 
halacha % m7 man nex mnyn, &c., but see also B. T. Aboda Zara, 45 b. 

* See Mishna Aboda Zara, III, 3, and B. T., 44 a, but this forms no exact 
parallel, The word xovn has probably come in by mistake from the 
next line. 

5 See Mishna Aboda Zara, III, 6. The end of the halacha has no 
parallel. 

® See Jer. Aboda Zara, 43a; B. T., ibid., 44; Tosephta, ibid., ch. vi. 4. 

7 Here the leaf breaks off in the middle of the sentence. 
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4 D0 wm oswa ope ox an opt ne mon pan 15 Sn st pe ws 
Sm opt em wa Pe DN ON POW DI MX MDA PIN ww yer 4 
Son poo fi p07 pe ws ps ox am atm swan pndy meg 1 
PX Ox DT wa pRy *D by AND awa pe DT pe ox Tone and 
7ODK “DIN yen 4 poy ew omy prep Sy ae ome px pop 
DX DY PX pop PR ON DT PN WI PX ON WI PX OT PN 
on 7x2 139 adm py we ow nd 4 A 1S PDP PR ONY PX 
pndy men % 5m no doxn swam pads © ma Sy qa par 
nn AY Wyow MDaM swyom nan nx xand xdsx pm swan 
75°B> “ox md 3) mx nyow Now .B) ?sAmina 553 pyow xdy an 
say Sapo saw deed pe meyd nice Sen nyo sow sin 
Sm opp meyn Sy nyo sow 5 Sn poo ayown Sy avon by 
oms ony i$ 5m poo nodnn Sy Sorin omer ono 1 
4) o>2a me ome ons i> 5m poo node Sy omwyd onan 
go ox “x mop xan 1S ex mdy Sy nn SON nye snow .k5 
sow i> Sn sop NM oN yor Sh one Nd p> ane yoy nen 
“ON nyow now .35 #:enyd add yer Taw AD HOw nynK 
yn ad ype oonnd “oper a anw xnxw moo by 2 ON In 
yy cnvn ids sox onnd soordy a mined sox ome yt 
85 “wow nynen now i Sn sip xa oon yor a2 ne Rd p> NITY 
mo nopw ox nyner iow 55 *:cpnyd odd apy qraw no 
ows JED yp nyow ox nyow xbw ap sipw> Jew nyoww 
330 3) nyow~ ow 15 §:na5n sowd yD HYD Nn IOw Ox AI 
$3 mo ay yma nitdy pnd) 1d an nodna var ow 
go oY ya son Poe» sya Swe aA AWN OD LAS Senn 

1 See Sifre, gta; Tosefta Zebachim, VI, 1; Talmud, ibid., 104; Pesachim, 
772; Minachoth, 9a and 26a. 

2 See Sifre, 38b (on men x); Zebachim, 37a text and commentaries; 
and Tosefta Zebachim, VI, 15, after which our text has to be supplied and 
corrected. 

® See Sifre, 87a (§§ 58, 59); Kiddushin, 29b, or Jer., ibid., 61a, for 
partial parallels. 

* See Minachoth, 81 b. 

5 See Tosefta Nazir, II, 2, and Jer., ibid., 51a. The commentaries to this 
latter place should be corrected after our Baraitha. 

® See Sifra, 91 a (§ 79). 
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YI Ww OT ya don OMS padnow ew DIN Pa Tw 
maannd xb pads » ory seem an Ayn 3 ane I Lope 
on Avyms sme 7a 2abs wy oyya maonnd xox ome opps 
3spmad mane vin pads © enya seen 
Syne nx ‘yao aw van dy oman me pads mea a kd ep 95 
jw ows oyvw ne wd pea ime on mwyos meyd xby 
ny oo Soya me wed pea in meyd (6b) xdw jody pdapo 
73 mwH3 psp2 Mryprpry pd wyns SnpIna oyANKI Naw ANI OMe 
one ney J sDoym pas myiay ... 8 edane wind yon tad i 
§ peys nae one some simw "Bd sox mod pyaea naw" 100 
1 Sm qwnasy wiasd pone poo ioe invow omy xdx td pe 
SM) DY IN DYIND NIw 8 pena opp d2p oxiNa naw” 
mp pnnp ind xdw xdx Say pmya naw ob $n nm yowrsa ona 
yds5naw omy Sax meainw mat mays wbadna ade myc Senend 
yw oy oy %nsay onays nae $5 Sm pio wa mr maya 105 
smn pnd sox & wean jp 7b Sown A *syow xd wd on ind 
nena wp» & mb ade mpo S52 netp pre pata tsdn xby 
sane is ytadsy pin av san vdw>r 13d> pd some 1d de 525 
pdyn mows mp pnp wnn xdby sam ond sox Jap otDen 
AT My oy wae xd woND pYpon ‘din nD AD and 110 
1 See Sifre, ibid. 2 See Sifre, ibid., and p. 94a. 
’ The Midrash Haggadol has both this and the next Derasha to Deut. xxi. 9 
where indeed the 7’25 mms» is more in place. 


* M. Hag. has this Derasha first. 

5 Both this and the next three halachoth are to be found in the M. Hag. 
to Deut. xix. 1. 

6 M. Hag. AMI OFPNAD OFM. Nw) AN. 

7 M. Hag. mpi instead of m2»~WN1. See Kiddushin, 26a, but there Deut. 
xi. 31 is given. Cf. Hoffmann, Jubelschrift zum Jo. Geburtstag des Dr. 
I. Hildesheimer, p. 98 (German part). 

* M. Hag. miton Iw yr 210. 

® M. Hag. 139 D8 $120 IWENw OND ONY NR PR | OFPNIN Crews Nw 
OMY TM OMNIA NI WIN ON “DID 590 OMIWa NI Yn wr awh wII99 
misw ‘od Saved mp pind ym) ado ede Ormya naw Yn m1 yown2 ONI IM 
$’n mrver yor ipa wd9dm2w ona) OM bax p32 195D5m) Now, &., as in our text. 
There is also against the words "mx »x the marginal gloss 1px x"). Only 
a remainder of this is to be found in the Sifre, 91a and 108 a (§ 179). 

10 Rashi quotes the same verse from Ps, cix. 18. 
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Swo ix erp 1273 woop wo my ow AT May “ay wy 
wer > wee ee Tat ine poo raw p'sdp yd mor aatn and 
mann 55 saws ame Sener pues oo... PO YO NI ID 

‘> f ':ramy 62 pasa pone pn adr w at may ay ndapo ary 
115 wow A 23d) ote & in one 09d sows oi wy ben ina bo ne 
pnd nbn xd nope jaa xy we ond ndmo won jax moxn 
nom dy main pan awy $e wow se dws vow ddnny aby ade 

dy Dex re doo Soy any dy nda endap dy nm pyn ne 
mat may Sy om AD ya OKN NOW fr GON dr pyd x nbd 
1201» 55 spy w mo Sw amo on ovasyd ovnnenr od ded oso 
b> ny & dd) ov mayen ada nem nan xan ‘nos 3 paNn 
som 5p satan 6 sit 95 yoy i ome oy am pat on 
mira mn xd ae made imsta orn aa may say OM ox 7D) 
myo ava nin myon 55 nx sewn +> iS Sn apy pny nnn 
125 x5w dy panded wann yey} 8smax mora on ons pe OYN OnR 
mat mmayd opp) ofypy ope) opyn? ovams on Sn son 
mea ox 8 4spade ed p> pen xd iS Sm ow or p> ney pnby 
527 DINT DT TDW wRID DNYY My¥D prIpT ANT eyo med 
DAYMa NN) OMI MX Od 1D 13 PIynND oF 1D por AY pad AY 
130 38 awe at b> ne iS Sm ppoy xm Ama oxn xnw oa) fh 
ee. ND PIMA MOR yD II Sy AOIN Kd LH Ash 


S. SCHECHTER. 


[Some Addenda to this article, the proofs of which were only partly 
seen by Dr. Schechter, will be given in a later number.] 


1 See Torath Kohanim, 93 a, for partial parallel. 

? These two verses from Lev. xviii. 27 and xx. 24 were accompanied 
probably by some Derasha missing here. It might be supplied from 
Torath Kohanim, 86d and 93b &e. 

5 This is against the Derashoth in Sifre, 108 b (§ 184) max nim 597. 

* No parallel passage is known to me. 

5 See Sifre, 92a, to the same. The second leaf breaks off here. 
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THE ITINERARY OF BENJAMIN 
OF TUDELA. 


PREFACE. 


“THE Itinerary of Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela,” prepared 
and published by A. Asher, is the best edition of the 
interesting and important diary of that traveller. The 
first volume appeared in 1840, and contained a carefully 
compiled Hebrew text with vowel points, together with an 
English translation and a bibliographical account. A second 
volume appeared in 1841 containing elaborate notes by 
Asher himself and by such eminent scholars as Zunz and 
Rapoport, together with a valuable essay by the former on 
the Geographical Literature of the Jews and on the Geogra- 
phy of Palestine, also an Essay by Lebrecht on the Khalifate 
of Bagdad. 

In addition to twenty-three several editions and trans- 
lations enumerated by Asher, various others have since 
appeared from time to time, but all of them are based 
upon those authorities alone from which he compiled his 
work. 

Asher himself, more than once, deplores the fact that he 
had not a single MS. to resort to when confronted by 
doubtful or divergent readings in the texts before him. 
I have, however, been fortunate enough to be able to trace 
and examine three complete MSS. of Benjamin’s Travels, 
as well as two fragments belonging to two other MSS., 
and these I have embodied in my present collation. The 
following is a brief description of the MSS. :— 
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1. BM, a MS. in the British Museum (No, 27,089). 
It is bound up with some of Maimonides’ works, several 
Midrashic tracts, a commentary on the Hagadah by Joseph 
Gikatilia and an extract from Abarbanel’s commentary 
on Isaiah; it forms part of the Almanzi collection, which 
curiously enough was purchased by the British Museum 
from Asher & Co. in October, 1865, some twenty years after 
Asher’s death. 

Photographs of two pieces of this MS. will be given 
later on. With regard to the date of the MS., some com- 
petent judges who have seen it assign it to the thirteenth 
century, and this view has some support from Professor 
S. D. Luzzatto who, in Steinschneider’s Hammazkir (vol. V, 
fo. 105, xvii) makes the following comment upon it :— 


sn AMP MMWR AWN. OPT x” pos “9 MiyoD 


2. R, or the Roman MS., in the Casanatense library at 
Rome, and numbered No.:216 in the Catalogue Sacerdote. 
This MS. is first mentioned in Dr. Berliner’s Magazine 
(No. 9, 1874). Under my direction Dr. Griinhut of 
Jerusalem proceeded to Rome and made a copy of it. 
Subsequently I obtained a collation of it made by 
Dr. Neubauer; both have been used in preparing this 
text. 

The MS. is made up of twenty-seven quarto paper 
sheets, each page consisting of twenty-six lines in legible 
“Ttalian” handwriting. It contains no reference, direct 
or indirect, to its date or to the place where it was 
written. 

3. E, a MS. now in the possession of Herr Epstein of 
Vienna, who acquired it from Halberstamm’s collection. 
The only reliable clue as to the date of this MS. is 
the imprimatur of the censor: “ visto per me fra luigi da 
Bologna Juglio 1599.” Herr Epstein considers it to have 
been written at the end of the fifteenth or beginning of 
the sixteenth century. The MS. is on paper and in 
“Ttalian” handwriting. It contains seventy-four quarto 
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pages of from 19-20 lines each. With very few exceptions 
it is identical with the edition of Ferrara, 1556; which 
was used by Asher as the groundwork of his text (Asher, 
p. 3). But the spelling of persons and places in E often 
differs from that in the text of Asher. 

4. O, in the Oppenheim collection of the Bodleian library 
(MS. Opp. add. 8° 36; ff. 58-63; Neubauer 2425), is a 
fragment. Its first three leaves are continuous, beginning 
at p. 61 of Asher’s edition and ending at p. 73. After this 
there is a lacuna of four leaves, and the fragment, which 
recommences at p. 98 of Asher’s edition, is then continuous 
to the end of the book. The volume in which it is bound 
contains various other treatises written by the same scribe 
and including a fragment on Maimonides, whose death is 
mentioned as occurring in 1202, and also part of a con- 
troversy of Nachmanides which took place in 1263. 

The MS. is in Spanish Rabbinic characters and would 
appear to have been written in the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century. For the collation of this and the following 
fragment I am indebted to the kindness of my friend 
Mr. A. Cowley, of Oxford. A photograph of a page of 
this MS. will be given later. 

5. B, also in the Oppenheim collection of the Bodleian 
library (MS. Opp. add. 8°, 58; fol. 57; Neubauer 2580). 
This fragment begins at p. 50 of Asher’s edition. The date 
of this fragment is probably much later than that of O and 
may well be as late as the eighteenth century. It appears 
to be written in an oriental hand. 

In addition to the critical text, I give a translation of the 
British Museum MS. and add brief notes thereto. I have 
purposely confined the latter to small dimensions in view 
of the fact that the Jewish Encyclopaedia, now in process 
of publication, and the works of such writers as Graetz and 
others, will enable the reader to acquire further information 
on the various incidents, personages and places referred to 
by Benjamin. I would, however, especially mention a 
work by Mr. C. Raymond Beazley entitled “The Dawn of 
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Modern Geography,” particularly his second volume, pub- 
lished by Murray in 1901. The frank and friendly manner 
in which the writer does justice to the merits of the Jewish 
traveller contrasts favourably with the petty and malignant 
comments of certain non-Jewish commentators of which 
Asher repeatedly complains. 

I have the pleasure of expressing my thanks to Dr. Griinhut 
for his co-operation and to Mr. Cowley and Dr. Berlin for 
their valued assistance, also to Prof. Steinschneider for 
placing in my hands an Index of names prepared over forty 
years ago by Lebrecht. 

The text which I have put in the body of the following 
pages is that of the British Museum MS. mentioned above. 
As several words in the MS. are illegible, I have filled up 
the gaps from the Casanatense MS. (R). These I have 
signified by enclosing the substituted words in square 
brackets. The dots and paragraphs also are those of the 
B.M. MS. 

The introduction to the work varies so greatly in the 
MSS., that it has been thought proper to give the three 
recensions, BM, R and A, with variants from E in foot- 
notes, in parallel columns. 


Notation of the MSS., de. 
BM signifies the British Museum MS. 
R (= Rome) signifies the Casanatense MS. 
E signifies Epstein’s MS. 
O (Oppenheim Collection) signifies earlier fragment in 


the Bodleian library. 
B (=Bodleian) signifies later fragment in the Bodleian 


Library. 


A signifies Asher’s text. 
[ ] signifies lacunae in BM supplied by R. 


‘x’s in the margin and | in the text indicate the pages 
of Asher’s edition. 


Marcus N. ADLER. 
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Asher’s Text. 
Title page: 
14% m3 139 Sy mypn 


* mop 


p37 71ND FspoN Ar 
yINd INN wR “DD 
yor "39 wy ‘nN 
by + abenpn ay 3 
san pon 


WES 


ix y373 wan 
an313 Kaw ppp d22 
mew ora b> 

NON WIN "DO YOwWY IN 
STD PAN ows ° WEN 


AYpO Dit NW 431 








Hesrew TEXT. 


MS. R. 


youa BD 


ywIpod N23 70'92 “4 


son nbond syn 
sia Non 


mpnn 


*Y9BD TINS WD NIT 
n> nsw DIpo 522) 
men oes pain $5 nx 
NON WINK DD YOW AWN’ 
* pana ows xd Iw 


yp 13 WD NIT ID 








MS. BM. 


“| Sanw Mmydd BD mr 
yo"22 
y”3 MANID PAND 73" 73 


WIpHd xy yo23 “9 AT 


ayn abort yyp 
xa bm 


man mys 


YIBD NI WED NIT 
an3 13 229” Dro 5531 
mew ora 55 

NON WIN BD yO 


pasa wow xd sex 
TBD 


N¥P IDM NIT 3 


'E pou ‘1 myo. —* Not in E.—* E weon.—* E maw. —‘*E 
Yynwn.—* xb is omitted by mistake, likewise in E, This and other 
mistakes common to Asher and MS. E point to a close connexion 
between the Ferrara edition, which A mainly used, and E. 


VOL. XVI. 


Hh 
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Asher’s Text. 

nyppay ow'wom poy 

YOIT NIA NAW) MrwIpy 

yond wy nbs 

x onwp 

+3 >pnn nwa 

Teonn yo93 “9 mM 

?maindysdswm pape 

mpraw As 37 S53 


yyD? ine weaved ID 
y35 


YDS DY DMPIND 
wre TD 
*yaat ndnn nn nox 
Superscription again 
(not in E) 
5% ona “9 Sw myo 
#4”) ay) 93 10°23 39 WON 
ndnn ‘ney 
‘RDwIPIY TyD 





IN I TH NIM 
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MS. R. MS. BM. 
pipe, ope d5aw oxen psna 
pwd $133 wDy mI pon NIM 
pbs “1 news vd nwp nbvowp 
‘when owen mien yen «SSAA “3 now 
joa “7 NIM ‘nn jo22 “9 NIM 
ensdm nsin bya own pap wx 
mx wptay a7 bq 
(BR adds #937) wxnd 937 ‘Ine weed “3 


YDS DDS D350) Opiny 
VAN NIT 9D 


spon ndnn sinnn’ nes | :isep nbnninn + nox 


jos /9 ON 

snxy’ nbn 

RDODIPID Vyo 
YDS WD TA nT 


mxyy ndnn 
NDDP ID wy “yD 
yas PANN 





Tropa Sansin wy om ow ps nsda ow oxi snd 


sex pos 553 ann 


maa ayo xd Som o'poy pap ANT NM 


"aodynad om oe ovo -om “bys [nae sem] amps 
Mm ody o'fen ona] opsn owe Bemp dnp ow wm 
72 onnax 8/3) node van beendew cat new ta9 


mox "own on now dy “non mop ay xem 
2mbpy # nash * xDDD] py paND |’ niopon bap oman mands 


So NIDN 


1 E Yon. — ? E adds n25m. — * E omits 1. — * E mopw. — * R 











obliterated; E nowovns; A nornn.— * R anno; E anw.—7A 
miopr.—* RAE owm.—* AE xn. —” E rep msiw 593 (also R seems 
to have mswn).—"RAE ‘y.—" A ander vyd; E nndna vy. — 
* R adds on. — * R omits pro.— ¥ EA 72. — ™ R adds *; 
EA %.—"EA insert nawm.—* REA owin.— EA oypn.—” EA 
morn). — * R xz; E man; A an. — 4 E wyoni; A eyo. 
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. my23] $3) ? appr yw) bene 2 yan? DD Sw Urabe past 
Savby Town] «Somme pop Sap ma factaiad ym ov ‘ow[n 
mn aye nen emand ayy vy [sem Pmayaq25) om 
pipv1dp 935 Bowsers [own] Zordva osm nay nina 535 
1 wm] *Syowma anso Wt By “pisaty “9 Sysan ewan 42 
‘apna woo aennd doy oe par 7 syyn Seno mx mypspr mbm 
pins 2a 799 9°90 “AD wA wes OAS “| Powxsa 
pen 2 on map wy Zorn m3 em Yn stodn "AIA DD 
pees) oan “rodn * om Sap oe ayn wats mxose yaoK 
pp sw Own :®Sxon9 9359) Rov a5) 7 xnpbn noby 9 
7 amp | mndd nay opp wim ZSwanr1 xspan wy and] 
yrxp = pw ° mynod pipD boy SM ybe ony nD ww. DN 
pax) oy yas door xnas mn moder “nsesands may 5x 
oman maw Sond xrodaee monn = mass py pa See 
psn sadn oe + soy pay 3a ey by * and ow ovo 
moor #93 pmo 9) “py 93 73185 “9 “DwRD WIA ‘DWN 
oma wm “oss Bandy “ay andy san Seow /1 
apy Sys) “omrwy oma em “synbnd minap mes 'n3 
b99955 mona “pane own =o: “od oan $55 pana “ono 
1R wonoer; E minore; A xno. — 7 EA pwn. —* REA 
omit ‘ox yw. —* EA insert qm. —* R mm.—* EA on. — 
"REA insert Jorm.—*A now —* A mi. — ° EA mon. — 
UREA xyn— "EA oon. — = R own.—*EA % on. — 
REA insert ma. — 7° E wora; A orma.— " EA pn om. — 
1% RE Am .— ™ R wen (cp. notes 13, 26, 40). —* R omits mn “yn. — 
“ R omits. —™” REA add w2.— * R has here a §.— * R wn; EA 
wir. — * EA omit. — % Rwon.— 7 Renoir 4; E enon mw 4. — 
* R Ay Ao “y, and omits end ‘9; EA 5 nom (A120 73) 2 HOY “n. — 
2 Re vownnw ; EA women. — *° EA meow (A nv) ‘2 oo. — * E he. — 
# (R 593).— * R ovo; REA add Sxrow. — * A xemann my be pw; 
E menann mye pn; R (only) mero pwn. — § EA ng pw. — 
% EA To yw), omitting wenn. — 7 A mynhim; E myvoram ; R omits 
all from yx 52m) to 522) (dittolepsy ?), and reads 5201 (? ove or IN) 520) 
mow). — * EA omit mio). — * Roxon ya 93 1 93 EA para oy by 
poorer (A pena). — ” R wena. — 4 RAE on (A 13) 32. —# E 43; 
Am p; R omits m2 12 jm 4.—* R omits; EA wow (i.e. robe). — 
“ R adds wy; EA add %3.— * REA omit from ™ to this m.— “ EA 
add on. — * R cvmy. — * R cows; EA have no break in the text, 


only full stop. —‘* R’1; R uses Py letters for figures, 
Hh2 
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35 own ndd) opr ana opoyno Sxsep erp Sap tne 
Row “9 omen ode oon ya 2nwon 5” Syn ain adiw 
soy Swrpn fw aweE “my FpAN “ay apy? “ay pny “7 
“J Snom | awa daw wer maynny addy npy spon by son nba 
s99w don 99 8 yprn Sew “917350 DD Aw “9 Nodna dyn 
pean by snppn 8 y13n 72 NBIIA ATA 9) DA Ad!’ 
8 oxy 2 ami pda) “am ooseD on mnyn 1055 prin pax 
pm. won maa ann ‘p55 Sapm Syxn enadn: apse ow 
pmnx 595 papa ony nnyp *Sy3 “own onan onan DWN 
yy nwo yy “ee Dena mio wows Sap va o'pinan op 
mryans yo oT 12 em So qo Bam 7 ew pwripd mxprwp 
793 nanax 9 Sean aaa wy Sy aby nave pen» ene 
s05S pox ™ pinay oa paar nodna Sy non oye an 24” 
Do pee wor * pnw sob Nim) 1n’32 AMD o'NyID) * yD AMIN 
TT owns Sea yey sim omoqy $25 Fann on dy sewn | sim aevind 
on 3x “1 7O°92 “A nwsa93 “A BND 743 HDI “4 Fa 
waipS meon @ysws pee 25) Bape “aa pny? “1 
7 oyna) Dan pen AND 2 * ov own “S35 a RIpIA 
‘ay *®arySe “ay AINA 42 OATIN “1D Bpyy Ba pny “9 

1 R ow w».—? R obliterated after *** 31 cw. Neub. reads (suggests ?) 
meom cbwo 39 ow. —* R omits from ppv ‘1; (A has unabbreviated 

son.) —* R omits. —* EA mow. —* EA don wm. —? EA 4 am 
102 mwn (A has throughout mostly » instead of ’s; this will henceforth 
generally not be noted). — * A prn.—°* R www’; EA omit.—” R 
adds ny. — 4 R pac. — ” RB omits on mn 10%; EA omit on.— 4 EA 
omx.—?#* REA ow) oon. — 5 REA men ww w> on Sap mn (A 
adds 1’3"); EA add memp nw on po mpm wm. — * EA cnw; R /2. — 
OR wp; E wvp med (m=w); A cwpymps. —* R om; EA wm. — 
‘* R px wo; E, ed. Leyden, quoted by Asher, ova; A meno raw. — 
2 Roan wan wy by. —* RE 2; Aon 12.— @ RE omit 3; A Ys, — 
™ Read priopn decisions. — ** R ora pn yw; EA pr pro orn. — 
3% EA omit yoo. —* EA own; R adds here ons), but this word 
belongs after wz. — 77 EA wn on (E oor) ond. — * EA ornon. — 
* Es; Aon m.—™ (E nena). —* EA neon. — ® E omits 3. — 
3 Ra; EA wow. —* Ro baywr una ep wud; Eo dw py ww; 
A do doo pun wp ww. — § REA on np. — * EA omit. — 
7 RA wein.— * Ry, but then there would be two apy 5 in that list 
besides *** 72 apy’ ‘9; here and generally instead of 13 E ‘12; A°n , 
see also note 9, p. 461 (this will not any more be noted). —* Ruy n, 
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wim 6 29% 5 “9 39m pa spy “1 AWD “a1 prye “ay apy 
Dn yD mp NM - ‘ow pINM ‘DEND Fown od myp opD 
a0 sm 899799 Nps Syn smn mew Sy naw pow why 
St pny? 993 9D NAN SD WIN OMS mPyD IID yas 7592 
Mada and mapa ww own. sane podem pp sim 
myw? 1 sap 1) Awd “9 Bowena 2 Sew oN w> DL 
5) 4)) 43 ap wae | ann yma tan andy /319 
mbnp ow pom osm oma vy sem Sadwand ow Sosy 
new dy ™ nae wen nnn Sapa toma map wy ws "pnt 
nye om eadynd Suns nae snxn Srp mynd on 
52 pny andy “ pyoew “9 onsn @rnbnn adv 
‘o yn apy 1 *ydypoon 212 ype “1 ID NaN 
wena abyodw Fare wen *om [*R wad... .J 2 
‘9a [paras ‘1 dw}yn mp apy “9 nondw * Sapa 
4*oxo ann ay xm 847 ep 2/53 pnye  onn BRD 
6349" Sy %n255 myppa ow [D2 ovD? «pn] new dy 
py ovine [oa oD njpans ydnn sim. on new dy nawrn 
[np ym] oD Ow On) 7 ANID yD yn od 73 Sew ’9 
omy pop * pnw orpawr on 9s omy pow do per Ann 


1 EA omit. —? E omit #%3.—* R own oma myo; EA ond) ond mov; 
he quotes ed. Leyden yp for myn. —* EA omit. —° R’1; EA now; 
(E omtx). —* Rwnan and omits spon; EA m, E omits yun. —7 RA 
$9 anon; E 5. ano. — ® Revynw; E xgyine; A nya. —* EA as in 
note 38, p. 460; E omits 4%. —” R»um or mn; EA pm. —4 REA 
oye. — 4 Ronn. — 8 A wn. — * RE omit yi; As. — YP EA 
mobo. — 2° R now; E wrod; A n»ywwnd. — 27 A nw. —? R oma; 
EA on. —*® So BM; BR nawy wn anwn ayapr (sic); EA wy nen Sapa. — 
2 Ro mw men neapm; E pawy on ‘new Sy awy own Sapm (os + awn 
being mere repetitions of the earlier statement); A Sy 20y) NNT apm 
Dawr (on now. — * So also RA; Ewm, —* EA vrnim. —* R'm. — 
% R this name illegible; E omits from prow ‘1 to prow “, WrDIN 13; 
A ‘nme on 13, but Edd. yom on 12..—% EA ad “. — 8 on. — 
7 EA omit mw.— * RB nenpn. — * Ed. Amst. adds cmp ‘11.— *° R 
wer; E xwevp; A were. — * R omits yen 12; EA yro 1. —? Ro; 
EA’1.—* R (Neubauer) n’; A ¥’s1.— * RE omit. —* EA omit. — 
36 Rane; Enna wy; A mori vy. — 7 Ry one vag om ow ow 
wnED TWO NN OD pow; EA 7 Sow 4 oN Dae ONT Iw OD 
map VD yw yn (A OND) Do2. — * Raw pm Po px. — * Eos 1x. 
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Pimywa amaa Sap 295 yw ono fame | [ame 55) tonjyna 
son ‘den om [odpm ways by Sides abe ponds Snmdnon 
Moy} Soa rads Sbeh modi Seeds owspan 7s pen 
bsy minpon 550 owanr @adpy sy pr por [Seyoe ome 
Boon 55 ¥xpep woe [Dy ovond> om] » “mam dx mo 
[roa vay so aba) yy em) DD ow TAD D woN pa DAD 
mea 55) npibnon nya *owdd "onmnaa odno meds nowy 
swe oppwn px 3 omy now "aw edi (qdo par oma 
‘sy awe “9 ondy exam [ova onjey wo an. omy opp 
ayy DN }D APN NN ADIN Map Ay «ZAI “Ay DMN 
.easton pina * a by Zayaps 2 mde poss paso + pb 
Sao non ndbnna wn 7nd yd meonp yao own 
wren 8nd em son nyse ws 291d wy Zaxetaisad 
Trnew san peor apy | ay Seow “0 9 “9 Zena by 
o’nxp wD oe one modo wx xm and Fain yd om 
Sy PRA NIwD DMD) + Os pwd DO py px ona OMA 
oo pyosn ow “orm 55 Sy mon ™ mann ein pit20DbR 


1 REA ony; R omits between omy and cn. —? R ime 5. — 
3 REAomit }w.—* REA rywn. —® EA onyrm. —* RE A ex oy. — 
TRomwm. —*® Rows; Eos; A onvia (npn). —*® RE A insert ow. — 
10 R adds 12. — 4 (Should it be o»?), — ? Rmeyzy. — ® R 593, see next 
note, — * After nan (note 10), EA read Sx mwany ma Sow mnpnn 593 
(A mora) xia. — % E nop; A inp. — * REA omit.—" EA omit 
vo and add yom; R om /2 xo wy own. — 3 EA onbw onn. — 
* R omits. —® So no doubt originally BM; Rw promi; Ew) qn po; 
A vo ps yo pen. — 7 R omits wr (but has apparently owew7, not 
monw); EA insert on.—*” A adds %%1.—* R (pn illegible) mew; 
EA syne. —* R. omits. —* REA myeoi. — * No lacuna visible; 
R illegible (nwa wan v Sy?) ; Exmn py; A (note: 2mnx) (nym) WTP by. 
Ed. Amst. xsyn wn vy. — 7 RE py; A xpi, both omit from here to 
the second mention of this name. — * R mernm). — ® EA have instead 
(to fill the lacuna); E naw; A ow. — * R uses generally letters for 
numbers; several variants of 50 and 20 in B M and E A, which evidently 
arose from the similarity of ) and 3, point to a priority of that method. — 
2 R oa yw. —* R ono; EA onan ww. —* E throughout »n; 
A throughout ren. — ** EA ovnaa2. — * (Here and further on) R xexen; 
A wpen. — * REA add Svan; (A orviwe). — 7 R omy; EA 52 
ovR m4. 
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me sna sim ap an nwo Sen 99 397 Seas 9 pea 
Dene D> Syn ina Ppp NIA WYN M32 NID NST NITY DOM 133 
72 38 3) YEN) TIA IPD Awyw tno “9 Sw wa wim 0b 
>5apyvn3 777 Seen a) nw wR OND “1 ADdby “9 34 
Smo bw opbn ow ‘ani wm + 2S onaw a pos “1 
syo non by opdn ow Zann aston yyoxs phin Spray sam 
pupy ndvan mpan penn pba ‘ans syo ime pom ins 
sop pia Sy now am Powds . Pmoin bw mow “y 
pdyay Zona Soo owe | pwynr Asin os ow em "Sean 
Bono ony om oom 33 “ann jo Bann awwon 7 
modboo « Toone op Anns yw ody omen 
yun ww oO yaw oss DIN? Mmadp yn BDN' PD NAD 
TD TBD NS Z= wav Zorn 1d9p Sw wax “orp mado AW 
Some wap xdw moins *a np * pow ow -2nbnna odxyoen 
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TRANSLATION. 


Tus is the book of travels, which was compiled by Rabbi Ben- 
jamin, the son of Jonah from the land of Navarre—his repose is in 
Paradise. 

The said Rabbi Benjamin set forth from Tudela’, his native city, 
and passed through many remote countries, as is related in his book. 
In every place which he entered, he made a record of all that he saw, 
or was told of by trustworthy persons—matters not previously heard 
of in the land of Sepharad. Also he mentions some of the sages and 
illustrious men residing in each place. He brought this book with 
him on his return to the country of Castile, in the year 4933 
(c.E. 1173)*%. The said Rabbi Benjamin is a wise and understanding 


1 Tudela was called in Benjamin’s time Tuteila. 

2 There is a considerable difference of opinion as to the exact dates at 
which Benjamin began and completed his journey. In my opinion, 
the period can be placed within a very narrow compass. Early in his 
journey he visited Rome, where he found R, Jechiel to be the steward 
of the household of Pope Alexander. This can be no other than Pope 
Alexander III, who played so important a part in the struggle between 
King Henry II and Thomas 4 Becket. The German Emperor, Frederick 
Barbarossa, supported the anti-Pope Victor IV, and in consequence 
Alexander had to leave Rome soon after his election in 1159 and before 
his consecration. He did not return actually to settle down in Rome 
until November 23, 1165, but was forced to leave again in 1167. Conse- 
quently Benjamin must have been in Rome between the end of 1165 
and 1167. Benjamin terminated his travels by passing from Egypt to 
Sicily and Italy, then crossing the Alps and visiting Germany. In Cairo 
he found that the Fatimite Caliph was the acknowledged ruler. The 
Caliph here referred to must have been El-’Adid, who died on Monday, 
September 13, 1171—being the last of the Fatimite line. A short time 
before his death, Saladin had become the virtual ruler of Egypt, and 
had ordered the Khotba to be read in the name of the Abbaside Caliph 
el-Mostadi of Bagdad. (See the Life of Saladin, by Bohadin: Palestine 
Pilgrims’ Text Society, p. 61.) It is clear, therefore, that Benjamin's 
absence from Europe must be placed between the years 1166 and 1171. 
It is possible that Benjamin may on his return journey have passed 
through Sicily as early as 1169, as he states that the island was governed 
by a viceroy. This must have been during the minority of King William II 
(the Good), who attained his majority in 1169. It will be found in the 
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man, learned in the Law and the Halacha, and wherever we have 
tested his statements we have found them accurate, true to fact and 
consistent, for he is a trustworthy man. 

His book commences as follows :—I journeyed first from my native 
town to the city of Saragossa?, and thence by way of the River Ebro 
to Tortosa. From there I went a journey of two days to the ancient 

city of Tarragona with its Cyclopean and Greek buildings’. The like 
thereof is not found among any of the buildings in the country of 
Sepharad. It is situated by the sea, and two days’ journey from the 
city of Barcelona, where there is a holy congregation, including sages, 
wise and illustrious men, such as R. Shesheth, R. Shealtiel, R. Solomon, 
and R. Abraham, son of Chisdai. It is a small city and beautiful, 
lying upon the sea coast. Merchants come thither from all quarters 
with their wares, | from Greece, from Pisa, Genoa, Sicily, Alexandria p. 2 
in Egypt, Palestine, Africa and all its coasts. Thence it is a day and 
a-half to Gerona, in which there is a small congregation of Jews‘. 
Thence it is three days’ journey to Narbonne, which is a city pre- 
eminent for learning; whence the Torah goes forth to all countries. 
Sages, and great and illustrious men abide here. At their head is 
R. Kalonymos, the son of the great and illustrious R. Todros of 
the seed of David, whose pedigree is established. He possesses 
hereditaments and lands given him by the ruler of the city, of which 
no man can forcibly dispossess him®. Prominent in the Community 
is R. Abraham®, head of the High School: also R. Machir and 
R. Judah, and many other distinguished scholars. At the present day 
there are 300 Jews there. 


course of the narrative that not a single statement by Benjamin is 
inconsistent with this determination of date. 

1 Saragossa was called in Benjamin’s time Sarakosta (= Caesar-Augusta). 
Charisi, in Tachkemoni, 46, refers to some of the Rabbis. 

2 The imposing ruins at Tarragona comprise prehistoric walls of 
enormous unhewn blocks of stone, as well as the remains of Roman 
aqueducts, tombs, amphitheatres, &c. 

3 See Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, VI, p. a30 et seq.: and his notes 
1 and 4 respecting the Rabbis of Languedoc and Provence. 

* The ancient name of Gerona was Gerunda. 

5 See Geiger’s Jiidische Zeitschrift fir Wissenschaft und Leben, p. 281. The 
Records of Narbonne bear evidence of sales of lands standing in the 
name of R, Kalonymos (Archives Israélites, 1861, p. 449). His ancestor 
was said to be R. Machir, who came to Europe in the time of Charle- 
magne. : 

6 R. Abraham ben Isaac (Rabad II) was author of the Rabbinic cod 
Ha-Eshkol, and was one of the intermediaries between the Talmudists of 
France and the Scholars of Spain. He died 1178. 
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Thence it is four parasangs’ to the city of Beziers where there is 
a congregation of learned men. At their head is R. Solomon Chalafta, 
R. Joseph, and R. Nathanael. Thence it is two days to Har Gaash 
which is called Montpellier. This is a place well situated for 
p- 3 commerce. | It is about a parasang from the sea, and men come to do 
business there from all quarters, from Edom, from the land of Algarve’, 
Lombardy, the dominion of Rome the Great, from all the land of 
Egypt, Palestine, Greece, France, Asia and England. People of all 
nations are found there doing business through the: medium of the 
Genoese and Pisans. In the city there are scholars of great eminence, 
at their head being R. Reuben, son of Todros, R. Nathan, son of 
Zechariah and R. Samuel, their Rabbi, also R. Solomon and 
R. Mordecai. They have among them houses of learning devoted to 
the study of the Talmud. Among the community are men both 
rich and charitable, who lend a helping hand to all that come 
to them. 
From Montpellier it is four parasangs to Lunel, in which there is 
a, congregation of Israelites, who study the Law day and night. Here 
lived our teachers Meshullam the great rabbi, since deceased, and 
his five sons, who are wise, great and wealthy, namely: R. Joseph, 
R. Isaac, R. Jacob, R. Aaron, and R. Asher, the recluse, who dwells 
apart from the world; he pores over his books day and night, fasts 
p. 4 periodically and abstains from all meat*. | He is a great scholar of 
the Talmud. At Lunel live also their brother-in-law R. Moses, the 
Rabbi, and R. Samuel the elder‘, R. Ulsarnu, R. Solomon the Cohen, 
and R. Judah the Physician, the son of Tibbon, the Sephardi. The 
students that come from distant lands to learn the Law are taught, 
boarded, lodged and clothed by the congregation, so long as they 
attend the house of study. The Community has wise, understanding 
and saintly men of great benevolence, who lend a helping hand to all 
their brethren both far and near. The congregation consists of 
about 300 Jews—may the Lord preserve them. 
From there it is two parasangs to Posquiéres, which is a large place 
containing about forty Jews, with a High School under the auspices 
of the great Rabbi, R. Abraham, son of David, of blessed memory, 





1 A parasang is about 33 English miles, and the distance from Narbonne 
to Beziers is correctly given. 10 parasangs make a day's journey. 

2 The King of Portugal is even now styled King of the Algarves. 

> Cf. Graetz, VI, p. 240, also Joseph Jacob's Angevin Jews, p.111. R, Asher 
was one of a group of pious Rabbis known as Perushim—who might be 
styled Jewish monks. 
* He is referred to in Tosafoth Temurah, fol. 12a and b, 
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an energetic and wise man, great as a talmudical authority’. People 
come to him from a distance to learn the Law at his lips, and 
they find rest in his house, and he teaches them. Of those who are 
without means he | also pays the expenses, for he is very rich. The 
munificent R. Joseph, son of Menachem, also dwells here, and 
R. Benveniste, R. Benjamin, R. Abraham and R. Isaac, son of R. Meir 
of blessed memory. Thence it is four parasangs to the suburb called 
Bourg de St. Gilles, in which place there are about a hundred Jews. 
Wise men abide there, at their head being R. Isaac, son of Jacob, 
R. Abraham, son of Judah, R, Eleazer, R. Jacob, R. Isaac, R. Moses 
and R. Jacob, son of Rabbi Levi of blessed memory. This is a place of 
pilgrimage of the Gentiles who come hither from the ends of the 
earth. It is only three miles from the sea, and is situated upon the 
great River Rhone, which flows through the whole land of Provence. 
Here dwells the illustrious R. Abba Mari, son of the late R. Isaac, 
who is the bailiff of Count Raymond *. 

Thence it is three parasangs to the city of Arles, which has 
about 200 Israelites, at their head being R. Moses, R. Tobias, 
R. Isaiah, R. Solomon, the rabbi R. Nathan, and R. | Abba Mari, since 
deceased °, 

From there it is two days’ journey to Marseilles‘, which is a city of 
princely and wise citizens, possessing two congregations with about 
300 Jews. One congregation dwells below on the shore by the sea, the 
other is in the castle above. They form a great academy of learned 
men, amongst them being R. Simeon, R. Solomon, R. Isaac, son of 
Abba Mari’®, R. Simeon, son of Antoli, and R. Jacob his brother; also 


? This eminent Talmudist, known as the Rabad, was son-in-law of the 
R. Abraham of Narbonne before referred to. See Graetz, VI, 243. 

? The Abbey of St. Aegidius was much resorted to in the Middle Ages. 
The Jews of Beaucaire, and the neighbourhood, enjoyed the patronage 
of Raymond V, Count of Toulouse, called by the Troubadour poets “the 
good Duke.” See Graetz, VI, note 1, p. 401. It is impossible to enlarge 
in these notes upon the several Jewish scholars referred to by Benjamin. 
An interesting article by Professor Israel Levi on the “‘ Jews in Mediaeval 
France,” and other articles, in the Jewish Encyclopaedia, also Gross, 
Gallia Judaica, might be consulted with advantage. 

3 The BM. MS. calls R. Abba Mari dead, which statement unless 
qualified, as in a few other instances, by the insertion of the word 
‘¢ since,” would be unintelligible, 

* Asher’s Text and Epstein’s MS. give the distance between Arles and 
Marseilles as three days’ journey. The actual distance is about fifty-three 
English miles. Probably the Roman roads were still in use. 

5 R. Isaac, son of Abba Mari, is the celebrated author of ‘Baal 


P. 5 


p. 6 
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R. Libero. These persons are at the head of the upper academy. 
At the head of the congregation below are R. Jacob Purpis’, a wealthy 
man, and R. Abraham, son of R. Meir, his brother-in-law, and R. Isaac, 
son of the late R. Meir. It is a very busy city upon the sea-coast. 

From Marseilles one can take ship and in four days reach Genoa, 
which is also upon the sea. Here live two Jews, R. Samuel, son of 
Palit, and his brother, from the city of Ceuta, both of them good men. 
The city is surrounded by a wall, and the inhabitants are not governed 
by any king but by judges whom they appoint at their pleasure. 
Each | householder has a tower to his house, and at times of strife they 
fight from the tops of the towers with each other. They have com- 
mand of the sea. They build ships which they call galleys, and make 
predatory attacks upon Edom and Ishmael? and the land of Greece 
as far as Sicily, and they bring back to Genoa spoils from all these 
places. They are constantly at war with the men of Pisa. Between 
them and the Pisans there is a distance of two days’ journey. 

Pisa is a very great city, with about 10,000 turreted houses for 
battle at times of strife, All its inhabitants are mighty men. They 
possess neither king nor prince to govern them, but only the judges 
appointed by themselves. In this city are about twenty Jews, at 
their head being R. Moses, R. Chayim, and R. Joseph. The city is 
not surrounded by a wall. It is about six miles from the sea, the river 
which flows through the city provides it with ingress and egress 
for ships. 

From Pisa it is four parasangs to the city of Lucca, which is the 
beginning of the frontier of Lombardy. In the city of Lucca are 
about forty Jews. It is a large place, and at the head of the Jews are 
R. David, R. Samuel, and R. | Jacob. 

Thence it is six days’ journey to the great city of Rome. Rome 
is the head of the kingdoms of Christendom, and contains about 
200 Jews, who occupy an honourable position and pay no tribute, 
and amongst them are officials of the Pope Alexander, who is the 
head of all Christendom. Great Hebrew scholars reside here, at 
the head of them being R. Daniel, the chief rabbi, and R. Jechiel, an 
official of the Pope*. He is a handsome young man of intelligence 


Haittur,”” who wrote this work at Marseilles, 1179. It is doubtful 
whether he was the son of Count Raymond’s bailiff. 

1 His full name is R. Jacob Perpignano. See Graetz, VI, note 1, p. 399. 

2 The meaning of course is that the Genoese pillage Christian and 
Mohammedan places alike. 

* See Dr. H. Berliner’s work Die Geschichte der Juden in Rom. His 
derivation of the Hebrew word Benjamin used for Pope 15x from Peter 
is questionable. It is the Greek énipopos. See Talmud, Aboda Zarah, 11 a, 
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and wisdom, and he has the entry of the Pope’s palace, for he is the 
steward of his house and of all that he has. He is a grandson of 
R. Nathan, who composed the Aruch' and its commentaries. Other 
prominent men are R. Joab, son of the rabbi R. Solomon, R. Menachem, 
head of the academy, R. Jechiel, who lives in Trastevere, and 
R. Benjamin, son of R. Shabbethai of blessed memory. Rome is 
divided into two parts by the River Tiber. In the one part is the 
great church which they call St. Peter of Rome. The great Palace of 
Julius Caesar was also in Rome*. There are many wonderful struc- 
tures in the city, | different from any others in the world. Including p. 9 
both its inhabited and waste parts, Rome is about twenty-four miles 
in circumference. In the midst thereof* there are eighty palaces 
belonging to eighty kings who lived there, each called Imperator, 
commencing from King Tarquinius unto Nero and Tiberius who 
lived at the time of Jesus the Nazarene, ending with Pepin, who 
freed the land of Sepharad from Islam, and was father of Charle- 
magne. 

There is a palace outside Rome (said to be of Titus). The Consul 
and his 300 Senators treated him with disfavour, because he failed to 
take Jerusalem till after three years, though they had bidden him to 
capture it within two‘, 

In Rome is also the palace of Vespasianus, a great and very strong 
building ; also the Colosseum *, in which edifice there are 365 sections, 
according to the days of the solar year, and the circumference of 
these palaces is three miles. There were battles fought here in olden 
times, and in the palace more than 100,000 men were slain and there 
their bones remain piled up to the present day. The king caused to 


1 The great work alluded to is the Talmudical Dictionary, completed in 
tro1. See Graetz, VI, p. 281. 

2 The palace of the Caesars on the Palatine Hill is no doubt here 
referred to. 

3 smna, quoted by E and Asher, is a corrupt reading for 72103. 

* This is Josippon’s story. The author occasionally embodies in his 
work fantastic legends told him or- recorded by his predecessors. 
Benjamin lived in the darkest period of the Middle Ages. Josippon, 
Book I, Chap. iv, speaks of 320 senators. I have followed Breithaupt, 
and rendered ww “consul.” 

5 Having regard to the readings of the British Museum and the 
Casanatense MSS., I am of opinion that the Flavian amphitheatre, which 
early in the Middle Ages began to be called the Colosseum, is here meant. 
It had four stories, each floor composed of arcades containing eighty 
separate compartments, making 320 in all. Our author in the course of 
his narrative speaks more than once of buildings erected on a uniform 
plan corresponding with the days of the year. 
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p. 10 be engraved | a representation of the battle and of the forces on either 





side facing one another, both warriors and horses, all in marble, to 
exhibit to the world the war of the days of old. 

In Rome there is a cave which runs underground, and statues of 
King Tarmal Galsin (Galba?) and his royal consort are to be found 
there, seated upon their thrones, and with them about a hundred 
royal personages. They are all embalmed and preserved to this day. 
In the church of St. John in the Lateran there are two bronze 
columns taken from the Temple, the handiwork of King Solomon, 
each column being engraved “Solomon the son of David.” The Jews 
of Rome told me that every year upon the 9th of Ab they found the 
columns exuding moisture like water. There also is the cave where 
Titus the son of Vespasianus stored the Temple vessels which he. 
brought from Jerusalem. There is also a cave in a hill on one bank 
of the River Tiber where are the graves of the ten martyrs’. In front 
of St. John in the Lateran there are statues of | Samson in marble, 
with a spear in his hand, of Absalom also the son of King David, and 
another of Constantinus the Great, who built Constantinople and after 
whom it was called. The last-named statue is of bronze, the horse 
being overlaid with gold. Many other edifices are there, and remark- 
able sights beyond enumeration. 

From Rome it is four days to Capua, the large town which 
King Capis built. It is a fine city, but its water is bad, and the 
country is fever-stricken*. About 300 Jews there, some of them 
great, wise and esteemed persons, at their heads being R. Conso, 
his brother R. Israel, R.Zaken and the rabbi R. David, since deceased. 
They call this district the Principality. 

From there one goes to Pozzuoli which is called Sorrento the Great, 
built by Zur, son of Hadarezer, when he fled in fear of Solomon the 
king. The sea has risen and covered the city from its two sides and 


? The author of Seder Hadoroth (Warsaw, 1897 edition, p. 157) as well as 
Zunz for once appear to have here fallen into error, assuming as they do 
that Benjamin refers to the ten teachers of the Mishna, R. Gamaliel, 
R. Akiba and the other sages who suffered martyrdom in Palestine at 
the hands of the Roman Emperors. The ten martyrs here alluded to 
are those referred to in the Preface to Hakemani, published by Geiger in 
oon bp, Berlin, 1840, and orvon 100, Berlin edition, fols. 151-2 17 
p> ANP wanp y's prism San Seon 42 ron 9s OMIM DAY OPI TWP 
‘yom Two en SH on “ns prism “a bee Sn pre 4 ep “9 
Tom ym 9 Da yer orm) Sapr toe oon opt emery “) pie 
yox. Rome, as so many other cities, had its own martyrs. 

2? It would seem that even in Benjamin’s time the Campagna was 
noted for its malaria, 
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at the present day one can still see the markets and towers which 
stood in the midst of the city’. A spring issues forth from beneath 
the ground containing the oil which is called petroleum. | People 
collect it from the surface of the water and use it medicinally. 
There are also springs to the number of about twenty, of hot water, 
which issue from the ground and are situated near the sea, and every 
man who has any disease can go and bathe in them and get cured. 
All the afflicted of Lombardy visit it in the summer-time for that 
purpose”. 

From this place a man can travel fifteen miles along a road under 
the mountains, a work executed by King Romulus who built the city 
of Rome. He was prompted to this by fear of King David and Joab 
his general. He built fortifications both upon the mountains and 
below the mountains reaching as far as the city of Naples. Naples 
is a very strong city, lying upon the sea-board, and was founded by 
the Greeks. About 500 Jews live here, amongst them R. Hezekiah, 
R. Shallum, R. Elijah, the Cohen, and R. Isaac of Har Napus, the Rabbi 
of blessed memory. 


1 Professor Ray Lankester, in a lecture given on Dec. 29, 1903, at the 
Royal Institution, illustrated changes in the disposition of land and 
water by pointing to the identical ruined Temple referred to by Benjamin. 
It now stands high above the sea and did so in the second and third 
centuries of the present era, but in the eighth and ninth centuries was 
so low owing to the sinking of the land that the lower parts of its marble 
pillars stood in the sea, and sea-shells grew in their crevices. 

? Josippon gives these particulars in Book I, chaps. iii and iv, when 
speaking of Zur, whom he associates with Sorrento. Benjamin had no 
other sources of information. In the immediate neighbourhood of Pozzuoli 
is Solfatara, where sulphur is found. A destructive eruption from the 
crater took place in 1198. Hot springs abound, and the baths at Bagnoli 
are much frequented to the present day. Numerous underground pas- 
sages are to be met with. 


(To be continued.) 
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SAMARITANA. 


I. 
SAMARITAN DEALINGS WITH JEWS, 


Amona the Cairo Geniza fragments are a few of 
Samaritan origin. The texts, although they do not give 
much information, seem to be worth publishing, because 
so little that concerns the Samaritans has been found out- 
side the communities at Shechem (Nablus) and Damascus. 

Text A belongs to the Geniza collection in the Bodleian 
Library, and is bound up with MS. Heb. b, 11 (fol. 13). 
It is a letter, on paper, written on one side only and 
apparently addressed to some Jewish community or 
persons. Though there is no proof of this, it may be 
inferred with great probability from the following facts: 
the letter is found in the Geniza; it is written in square 
character, and is the only instance I have found of a 
Samaritan document so written; the writer calls himself 
by the Jewish term ‘2 wn, which is never used by the 
Samaritans among themselves; he is evidently making an 
effort to write real Hebrew, not Samaritan Hebrew, and 
apologizes at the end for his mistakes, 

The sender of the letter, who calls himself Joseph the 
Priest, probably wrote it with his own hand, as the writing 
is unskilful, being evidently the work of some one who was 
unfamiliar with it, and not that of a professional scribe. 

As to the date: the large majority of dated Geniza 
fragments in the Bodleian collection are of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, and after a careful study of these 
it is not difficult to distinguish undated fragments which 
are either earlier or later. I am disposed to assign this 
letter to the twelfth century, although, as it is the work 
of an amateur, one cannot insist on that date. The 
Chronicles (Abfilfath, Et-taulideh, and the longer work 
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published by E. N. Adler) mention only one priest named 
Joseph, who held office from 690 to 709 A. H. (=1291-1310 
A.D.) at Shechem. The date would be possible, but there 
are several reasons against identifying the writer with the 
High Priest of Shechem. Text A is probably by the same 
person as Text B, and the writer of B calls himself Joseph 
ben Ishmael, whereas the High Priest was, according to 
the Chronicles, the son of “Uzzt (not his predecessor), 
Secondly, there are some liturgical compositions by the 
High Priest Joseph which show a much greater command 
of Hebrew than this letter. Thirdly, it is unlikely that 
the High Priest of Shechem would write for help to Jews 
in Cairo, and perhaps he would not have been in quite 
such a destitute condition as the writer of the letter. 
Fourthly, he would describe himself as “of Shechem,” the 
priest there being the recognized head of the community. 
There can be little doubt that the writer was the local 
priest (wow) of the congregation in Cairo, where Samaritans 
were still found by Obadiah of Bartinoro (1487 a. D.), and 
continued to exist even later. A certain Ithamar who was 
DsD2 wow appears in colophons about goo A. H. (= 1495 
A.D.). Ifthis be so, Text A, and probably Text B, are the 
only writings I know emanating from the Samaritan colony 
in Egypt. 

With regard to the contents of the letter: there does not 
seem to be much point in the long exordium, unless it is in 
answer to some inquiry. No doubt it is imitated from the 
Muhammadan lists of the attributes of God, but it is quite 
in the Samaritan manner. It might be paralleled, though 
not to the same extent, from the liturgy, and honorific 
titles are accumulated before the names of men in colophons 
of MSS. (See G. Margoliouth’s description of a Pentateuch 
in J.Q. R., XV, p. 636 &.) The exordium is in Samaritan 
Aramaic, The rest in Samaritan Hebrew, but it is evident 
that the language is not really familiar to the writer, and 
that his native tongue is Arabic (see below). 

I have ventured to give a translation of the whole, but 

112 
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I am by no means sure of having rightly understood al. 
the terms in the introduction. Some of them may be 
intended to go together, and apart from any context their 
meaning is often indeterminate. Moreover, the paper is 
a good deal broken in some places, and illegible in others. 
For Text B I have to thank Dr. Schechter, who showed 
it to me some years ago and allowed me to copy it. It 
belongs to the Geniza collection in the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Library, is on vellum ’, apparently of the same date and 
probably by the same author. It seems to be part of 
a letter, asserting the writer's devotion to the Law, 
perhaps a preliminary endeavour to establish good rela- 
tions before making the request to which Text A refers. 
The introduction is again long, and breaks off before we 
come to the point: then something is lost, probably two 
leaves, between fols. 1 and 2. The quotation from Lev. 
Xxvi. 44 and 45, and the expression mbibw mn °p “in this 
captivity,” corroborate the previous inference that the 
writer was in a foreign country (Egypt) and not in 
Shechem, the home of his tribe. I have not translated 
the Hebrew introduction, which is quite clear. For the 
translation of the Arabic part (which puzzled me) I am 
indebted to the kind help of Prof. D. S. Margoliouth. 
Another probable trace of a Samaritan I found recently 
in cataloguing the Geniza fragments-in the Bodleian Library. 
At the end of a Jewish contract in Arabic (MS. Heb. d. 66, 
fol. 8), not otherwise of special interest, one of the witnesses 
signs himself An pnnax, adding two strange-looking 
signs. These signatures are often, as one would expect, 
very badly written, and therefore the clumsy writing here 
would not be particularly noticeable but for the fact that 
nna is a common family name among the Samaritans. It 
is probably an earlier form of the name ‘2277 which is 
common later. The deed is dated 4866 A.M.=1106 A.D. 
many pds ia xan xn Syt cnnas os no, and I cannot 


1 I am much indebted to Mr. I. Abrahams for kindly looking up the 
fragment and verifying some details on which my memory failed me. 
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produce contemporary evidence of the name so early, but 
Samaritan colophons of that date are so rare that this is 
not surprising. Et-taulideh, however, mentions 'NnDy7 "23 
about the seventh century. If the witness is a Samaritan 
we can explain the two strange letters following his name. 
One will be a badly formed Samaritan p (), the other 
a Hebrew » or Samaritan ¥. The expression [2)]v [}>]d 
is not used by Samaritans, so that Abraham is here 
employing (wrongly) a Jewish formula. 

There is also in the Bodleian collection of Geniza 
fragments a leaf of a Samaritan commentary on Exodus 
(ix. 5-13), bound up with MS. Heb. d. 64, fol. 84. It is 
written in the Arabic language and character, with the 
quotations from the text in Samaritan character. I do 
not print it here, beeause, apart from the fact of its 
presence in the Geniza, it has no special interest. 

To sum up: we see from this evidence that the Samari- 
tans in Egypt lived on friendly terms with the Jews in the 
twelfth century, so that a Samaritan priest could appeal 
for help to a Jewish congregation, and would take the 
trouble to write his letter in Hebrew characters. That 
the Samaritans, however, insisted on their claim to be 
regarded as genuine followers of the Law, seems to be 
indicated by the contents of both letters. Further, the 
signature to the document shows that they were considered 
by the Jews as oMNN DWI OMY, competent to give 
evidence, and therefore as more or less belonging to the 
same community. It would also appear from the fragment 
of commentary that the Jews took a certain interest in 
Samaritan teaching. 

In the Mittheilungen ... Erzherzog Rainer, I, p. 38 and 
p. 41, Professors D, H. Miiller and D. Kaufmann published 
a (very fragmentary) alphabetical hymn! and an Arabic 
letter, which they suggest may be of Samaritan origin. 
Although the hymn certainly has points of resemblance to 

1 This was republished, with variations, by Epstein in Beétrage z. jiid, 
Alterthumskunde (Wien, 1887), p. 116. 
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some Samaritan compositions, I have always hesitated to 
believe that either of the texts has such an origin, chiefly 
on the ground of their being in square characters. That 
difficulty now disappears. As we have undoubted evidence 
of the use of.square characters by Samaritans in the twelfth 
century, there is little reason for doubting its use (also in 
Egypt) some centuries earlier. 

In the following texts doubtful letters aré marked with 
an over-line thus, &. Letters supplied by conjecture are 
bracketed. Dots show the approximate number of letters 
missing. 


Text A. 
yym yaNKn Pn own jan ARDY OIAN) O>NN 
2orw> pwoa mown nds soya awy ows 


mp mxy[tp] mxpp mop nay mern 8 wp one ody dy 

mn AMOS Am Amdo AIM. ABpD Myo Aa Ad Asp 
MIO AW ANID AAL | APN Aap fA NSD ADD ADMD 
MPa AD MoM NMawo AYP AID APIIT may Ay AyD” 
mnin o:apny mao aes ayy nxdy aanop man aan adyn 
mda ana ndwos ands moet anwat aD wp mys Andy nes[t] 
ma a2 AMO? AD mdbyp awe aMnD mdi[no)... mw 
59) n3Z[D] mae ndono aNnw awnst.... 1950 may myny 
nxdes fanny wo nesp m,,, 53p mos adv [Ajyn[a Alrz0 
nym AnyoD Patn[y] ADMD [A] spn "ama ADYP AIAD AKI 


1 sn07, the Jewish form, is never used by the Samaritans. Their 
name for themselves is nw. 

2 pnw is probably intended. It is more like ot, but that would be very 
unusual. 3 spor from the root cm = tx “to heal.” 

* mn». I take this to have the meaning of the Arabic root 5. 

5 =:nn is very doubtful. It may be myxn, “commanding.” 

© sone Ww is an expression which I have not met elsewhere. It can 
hardly have anything to do with the Rabbinical ny. Perhaps mxbr2 is 
to be taken with mnnx. 

7 »rvan is simply due to the Samaritan confusion of the gutturals. It 
is for my", as the y above the line shows, 

8 3m seems to be confused by the Samaritans with nm, and is used in 
the sense of “‘renew” or “create.” 
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mixdaam mranoa(n ‘ads swan $55 miman nde Ses raen man 
proxdn[n] cabs ovdsfin ovjeynn 55 nbs mneiom mma nds 
nb onde [pna] oma Swen payn mona seen open 
M....30 mona 55 033 83D yor pre miedesm maxon mown 
% Soy xin Ia own [mp]yy [yojes pom ons xn '> ON 
sprnd navn [p}v3 ont ws onan Sy nox) Jom 3[10 Djanx 
YB oN wR IIT AT wb one anf] sine swe} Syn 
tpdsy ma at ae xdy [mayer xd awe wrndn onyd ox j[ax]d 
‘nyt ea (ayy xdy am one ney xd moe yn nD eM 
PR... me Wwe fod... moND pANaA ona ype] Zon Dwn 
phyn mma... Ayown wit > ine wy Per omded a wy 
poym odin ne tonn fwy yn qoym foyem yn vd) s saya 
woo ‘nwt xd one ANY 2) IWR DMM OM oOwIaNM 
: mpm AN|M AMON PNA Ae wn wR ve OD Nd) sar Nd 
ov 55 nwye voy ne mp nays DwINA Ww AY OD ‘ne 
2° dy novagd xdy 8 ny xd sine eer 1a era? An ADDI 
yor topy 8d see aon “po imdb 8S ap aw2 wd aw Ann 
naw dmx ton 53) wonn ‘Sp ayn aw 53 ono’ xd awe Jonna 
oes 55 yom mikes meer 52 dyn madn oy 52 ydx win 
moon ansxdo 521 awn inwy 55 snynnd pe woydany mens 
:idypa px nny wavs pe dy vow xd myn way vow $5 
wiyda 55) nox pe eA > nosed aay mevd won Atayd ins 
DIN NIT *D AND InN? ADI Poy wat oxen San nm : dan 
noms od * pp mera nar Sy symp ne ary xd Sion pon 
Dansk 793" oye Ade O32 ody AD’ ONIN nde} say AWD 
*MNOM ND NW TBOAD nNOM NYA JM yyoN) jo 095 737 WwND 

sins “nana S53 


1 oly mn, an Arabic idiom, Jaay S, and so below. 


2 See note 1, p. 478. 
® The passage is too much broken for reconstruction. I give in the 


translation what seems to be the general meaning. 
* This may of course simply mean “I wrote it by night.” 
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TRANSLATION. 


Your brother and friend Joseph, the Samaritan priest, the poor and 
needy. 

In the name of the Lord we act and prosper. 

These are the names in the tongue of the pure. 

Peace be upon you, brethren, in the name of the Lord, the one, 
the sure, the enduring, the ancient, the first, the possessor, the holy, 
the powerful, the giver, the supporter, the lofty, the comforter, who 
pardons, who gives life and death, who makes to live, who heals, 
long-suffering, giving increase, near and far off, triumphant, the 
deliverer, the peaceful, who brings together, who hears and knows 
and answers, the helper faithful and excellent, praised and exalted, 
who blesses and supplies, mighty and great, the strong, the master 
most high, all-seeing, the head, the good, the ancient: the restorer 
pure and perfect, the maker, the true, the commander, the judge, 
revealing, rewarding, strong and glorified, the saviour, [glori]fied, 
the opener, interpreter (?), maker, redeemer, preserver, enlightening, 
guiding, rich, creator, king, ..., remembering, who begins and ends, 
who does good, enduring, (our) desire and (our) great support, the 
hidden, who receives,..., holy, lord of the place(?), wonderful, 
terrible, the true witness, who attains and searches out, who nurtures, 
who restores, who strikes (?), who makes to tremble, the merciful, the 
pitiful. God, the God of the spirits of all flesh, God of things hidden 
and revealed, God of signs and wonders, God of all great deeds, God 
of the holy angels, upright, perfect, just, the ruler, merciful [and 
gracious], the God of these terrible and wonderful names give ear 
and hear all my blessing upon you.... Amen. For he is merciful 
and gracious, and hears the crying ofthe poor: blessed be he! 
The Lord reward [you with goodness] and favour and truth for 
the words which you spoke on the Sabbath to the distinguished 
elder, the Lord preserve him. Now, my brethren, if the word 
which you spoke before him had been (spoken) to a stone or a flint 
which can neither answer nor speak a word back, it would have been 
ashamed and confounded before you, but up to the present he has not 
given me any help, nor will he. I know the Samaritans to be without 
intelligence, caring only for the things that are seen (?), and that 
they have not done good in the sight of God, and will not. For they 
seek only a reputation in this passing world, whereas if they took 
pleasure in what is lasting they would have shown kindness to the 
poor, the afflicted and needy, the strangers and priests, such as I am. 
Now, brethren, I did not ask him for either gold or silver. I am 
acarpenter. I can make boxes, bedsteads, doors, and beams. I asked 
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him to speak to the head carpenter for me that he should take me 
with him to work every day for wages enough for me and my family 
to live upon. He has not done so either from the fear of the Lord, or 
because of what you said, or for my sake. And now it is right that 
we turn our faces to the Lord our God, the fountain of goodness 
which is not shut up, the well of mercy which is not stopped. All 
good is found in the streams of his loving-kindness, all favour does he 
give as the abundance of his deep. To him all eyes are lifted up, 
to him all hearts are raised, before him all hands are stretched out, 
and beside him is none that gives life. All his doings are up- 
rightness, all his work is wisdom, and all his ways are judgement. 
There is no erring in his way, no injustice in his judgement, no 
corruption in his work. Him (ought we) to serve, him to fear and 
in him to trust, for he is the Lord of truth, and all beside him is 
vanity. To this our faithful God let us pray and in him let us trust 
and love him, for he is merciful, gracious, and forgiving, who will not 
leave us out of his loving-kindness, Wherefore the Lord bring to pass 
for you the blessing of Moses his servant: “The Lord God of your 
fathers,” &c. [Deut. i. 11]. Amen and Amen, If I have made 
mistakes in my letter, forgive my mistakes in the night that I 
wrote it. 


Text B. fol. 1a. 


psyown oy[S] swe inom (so) Seow 72 RADY IND jd Ay 
yyaany Sin yn 
nom oinn Sane onde nwa fol. rb 
Seen sndar pmyy onde nama nbs ayia snbsn wads 8S ans 
(so) opyn msaxn oy nd awe ina noe xd sw jose Syn 
sows) vamxd obed son oy) ON WR DONA YN OM 
ymyo ows) waned onm nysn aw ek TWN. Ty nD 
295 937 see ast mwa xd sere weds qa sat Abed 
omidsd orndys xdy ovnoxn xd baa" PT miyK2 pnynd ner D3 AN 
see pwea ma pAb snasn spmndse oe one na send 
2 so ovmded pad mynd on wry ovmyo poxp ony ‘nayin 
wade 85 tab 


1 This is the reading of the Samaritan text in Lev. xxvi. 44, for the 


Massoretic yrr3. 
2 won for mn (praise) by a confusion of the gutturals, cf. p. 478, n. 7. 
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moxnap m>$x jo | Joonn max 7d42 Ipnyn ys 
2xpmbx myaydsea xno 
min saydsx Sys apr 
mosino mands 
ANIND OA jd My KO Py. jy 
nesynd xn Faden’ apr and 
ngane) bx im 
nop: ‘Sy saydx 
soy send manmdie aeaondd 
xoa ‘monaydxa ‘pon yo 55 
sp nexsde Sy axads a 
AD) Ayn AD jo mbidx Ann 
* pa ping jxyo Sona 
way a1 995 aon swe inde 
1... 5 aeAtpA mina ner 
Say 5» qa wnfaxr].. eee 


The Hebrew is simple, and need not be translated. The 
Arabic is as follows :— 


He who believes therein is taking hold of the “firm handle” of 
God (blessed be he) and of it (the Law). I have made this address an 
expression of some of the extreme love that I feel towards it, and of 
the obligations that I undertake therein, that you may know thereof. 
This is what I undertake, owing to the causes which render it 


1 The passage can be translated consecutively, as it happens, but it 
is much more probable that something (two leaves?) is lost between 
fol. 1 (which ends here) and fol. 2. The missing fragment must have 
contained the “‘address’’ and the “ obligations” mentioned below. The 
text certainly begins on fol. 1 a, and there is nothing in it, as it stands, 
to which these words can refer. 

2 A Mohammedan expression applied to God. 

5 This seems to suggest that he had given some account of Samaritan 
belief and practice, perhaps in answer to an inquiry. 

* The term “ay, &c., is not used of themselves except historically. It 
is no doubt chosen here in order to suggest kinship with the Jews. 

5 The lion and the swine probably denote some local tyrant, and are 
not likely to furnish any clue as to date. 

° The last two lines are too much broken for reconstruction, 
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necessary for any one who calls himself a Hebrew, because of the 
fresh inflictions brought on the community by God in this captivity, 
through the lion and the swine on the sheep of his pasture. Blessed 
be the Lord our God, &c. 


IL. 
An ALLEGED Copy OF THE SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH. 


Some time in 1902 mention was made in the daily 
papers of a Samaritan Pentateuch of the eighth century 
which was for sale in Cairo. It was said to be dated and 
to present an important variant, or variants, from the 
ordinary text. It was offered to various possible purchasers, 
and among others the Bodleian Library was approached. 
Though the date seemed to me very unlikely I thought it 
best to inquire further, and through the kind offices of 
a friend I succeeded in obtaining photographs of two pages. 
It did not seem worth while at the time to write about the 
matter, but as the date has recently been quoted, with 
an evident disposition to believe in its genuineness, in an 
article in Bibliotheca Sacra to which I need not allude 
further, I may as well say a word about it here. The MS. 
is stated to be on parchment, and consists of 265 leaves, 
measuring 38 x 31 centimetres. The date is given, on one 
of the pages photographed, by means of the form of acrostic 
called Tashkil, peculiar to Samaritan MSS. of the Penta- 
teuch. It appears (in Deut. vi. 15—vii. 1) as PON mY 
[dxym]e» modoed, which has been taken to mean 116 (or 
115) of the Hejra=734 (5) 4.D. This, however, is quite 
impossible from the character of the writing, while the 
date is genuine enough, because it could not be forged 
on this system without detection. The real solution is 
that it is to be read as if it were Arabic i5L.2.i, s>| ix, 
and the Samaritan letters are used as cyphers instead of 
words. It might have been written phn, as in Hebrew, 
but I doubt if this would be as natural to a man who 
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thought in Arabic and to whom the order of the numerals 
4.1 was familiar. The date is therefore 901 A. H.=1495 (6) 
A.D., which agrees perfectly with the character of the 
writing. The name of the scribe must occur in the same 
Tashkil, and he would doubtless turn out to be a perfectly 
well-known person, since many Pentateuchs exist which 
were copied about that time: 

The alleged variant proves to be the well-known addition 
after Deut. v. 18, which is found in all Samaritan copies. 
There is thus no reason to suppose that the MS. possesses 


more than ordinary interest. 
A. CowLEy. 
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THE REFORM MOVEMENT IN JUDAISM. 
III. 


Tue HampurGa TEMPLE AGAIN. 


WHILE the Geiger-Tiktin controversy was at its height 
another struggle between the two wings of Jewish thought 
was waged in a locality that had been a field of battle in 
this conflict once before. In the year 1841 the Hamburg 
Temple became a storm-centre a second time. In the twenty- 
three years that had elapsed since its organization this 
congregation had maintained itself as a distinct association. 
After the exciting incidents attending its formation’ the 
congregation had been left in comparative peace and had 
been less in the public gaze. In November, 1841, however, 
a keen and competent observer, Dr. Samuel Holdheim, who 
had attended the services at the Temple, published an account 
of his impressions’. He declared flatly and unreservedly 
that “the temple is undeniably the most important incident 
in the history of culture in Judaism,” and stated that it 
stood for the purely religious idea as opposed to the 
nationalistic and that its great service consisted in giving 
practical demonstration of the fact that Judaism is capable 
of progress and development. A number of events con- 
spired together just about this time to direct pronounced 
attention, once again, to this pioneer reform congregation. 
It had grown greatly in membership so that it was found 
necessary to enlarge its place of worship. The two decades 
which had passed from the time it had been called into 
being had witnessed a development of thought among the 


' J.Q.R., XV, 508 ff. 3 Israelitische Annalen, IT, 353, 362. 
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reformers, and therefore it was found expedient to revise 
the prayer-book used by the congregation and to issue it 
in a new edition. As in 1818 the prayer-book of the con- 
gregation had aroused the opposition of the rabbis of the 
old school and had caused the first decided clash between 
the rabbinical and the reform parties, so in 1841 it was 
again the prayer-book in its revised form which became 
the bone of contention. Before entering into a detailed 
account of this, however, it is necessary to indicate briefly 
the changes wrought in various localities during the years 
bounded by the two occurrences wherein this pioneer 
reform congregation occupied the centre of the stage of 
Jewish attention. In 1818 when the Hamburg congre- 
gation was formed, not one established congregation in 
Europe had been touched by the modern spirit; in 1841 
when the new edition of its prayer-book appeared, this 
modern spirit had made its influence felt in many quarters 
with more or Jess pronounced results. There can, in truth, 
be no doubt that the spirit of progress which was embodied 
in the Hamburg congregation was at work in many places, 
and although no other congregation had labelled itself 
“reformed,” still was the influence of the new learning and 
culture thrown into the scale for reforms of some sort. The 
programme adopted by the Vienna congregation in 1826 
became the model for many other congregations; this pro- 
gramme included German sermons, music by selected choir, 
decorum in the service; the Viennese congregation owed 
its great influence to the two men who stood at its head, 
Isaac Noa Mannheimer, the illustrious preacher, and 
Solomon Sulzer, the celebrated cantor. Although not 
a reform congregation in any sense when judged by 
changes in doctrine or in the content of the prayers, yet 
its programme seemed to satisfy the religious needs of 
such as desired to see the body of tradition clothed 
in a garb acceptable to the modern age. This Vienna 
programme was adopted by congregations in Bohemia’, 
1A, Z, d, Juy I, 44, III, 637; Jor. Ann., III, 14, 53. ; 
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Hungary', Wurtemberg?, the Palatinate*; also by the con- 
gregations of Amsterdam *, Copenhagen®, Munich ®, Mayence’, 
Bernburg®, Karlsruhe®, Bingen !, and other places. 

Governmental edicts touching this matter of Jewish 
customs and services also indicate the tendencies of the 
period; in 1835 Alexius Frederick Christian, the Duke of 
Anhalt, issued a set of instructions to the chief rabbi of the 
duchy, in which this official was bidden to take steps to 
“remove all abuses which had crept into the synagogue 
and all non-essentials which, on the one hand, obscure 
the true Mosaic religion and morality, and, on the other, 
lead to contentions in the house of worship and in the 
congregation 14,” The thirty-second article of the decree 
of 1837, regulating the affairs of the Jews of the kingdom 
of Hanover, ordered that “a sermon in German be delivered 
on every Sabbath and holiday by the rabbi or such other 
functionary as may be at the head of synagogal affairs '?.” 
In Baden a decree of 1838 demanded the introduction of 
chorals into the service of the synagogues '*; this had been 
commanded as early as 18241* but had not been respected ; 
the reiterated decree was obeyed. The shifting attitude 
of the Bavarian government in this matter of Jewish 
reforms is interesting ; in 1834 some Jews of Baireuth 
lodged complaint with the government against the rabbis 
who had eliminated from the liturgy certain prayers, which 
according to their opinion expressed no longer the true 
aspirations of the modern worshipper. The government 
sided with the rabbis, but decreed at the same time that 
such individuals as desired to pray these prayers, at 
home privately could do so; in 1835, in the month of 

1 Ibid., I, 190; Loew, Gesammelte Schriften, II, 291. 

2 Isr. Ann., I, 213. 3 Ibid. 228. * A.Z. a. J., III, 394. 

5 Isr, Ann., I, 95. ® Ibid., 51. 7 Tbid., 14. 

8 Wiss, Zeitschrift fiir jtid. Theologie, I, 475. 

9 Isr, Ann., I, 413, II. 127; Loew, Ges. Schr., II, 295. 

© Isr. Ann., I, 142. 1 Wiss, Zeit, fiir jiid. Theol., I, 465. 

4 4, Z.d. J., 1, 63. 18 Tbid., III, 26. 4 Isr, Ann. II, 38. 

13 Wiss. Zeit. fir jiid. Theol., I, 125. 
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November, the government issued a decree calling for 
assemblies of Jewish representatives in all the districts 
of the country to discuss and to determine upon all 
points of belief and practice concerning which there 
were decided differences of opinion among Jews. In accor- 
dance with this decree a number of these district synods 
were held, one of which declared that the belief in the 
coming of the Messiah is to be taken in the spiritual not 
the political sense, that the Jews do not expect a return 
to Palestine nor the re-establishment of the Jewish state ; 
the synod, therefore, resolved to remove from the prayer- 
book all passages petitioning for the coming of the Messiah 
and the return to Palestine’; this decree of 1835 seemed 
to be animated by the liberal spirit, as was also the 
governmental edict of 1838 issued to the congregations 
of Middle Franconia’; however an edict of October 23, 
1838 (repeated December 31, 1839), indicates that the 
orthodox party had gained the ear of the government, for 
this edict declares that the king desires the appointment 
of rabbis who are thoroughly cultured but who are at the 
same time strict adherents “of all genuine Mosaic doctrines 
and ceremonies, and who discountenance all destructive 
neology *.” This same reactionary attitude on the part of 
the government appears in a decree of July 22, 1840, which 
forbade the continued observance of the ceremony of 
confirmation which had been introduced by Dr. Lowi, the 
rabbi of Fuerth *. 

A decree promulgated in the Duchy of Saxe-Meiningen, 
in December, 1839, comprising instructions to the district 
rabbis is interesting ; it commands these rabbis to conduct 
the services in accordance with the essentials of the Mosaic 
religion and the needs of the time, to remove from the 
public services and the religious instruction everything 
which is unessential and objectionable. The fifth para- 


1 Theologische Gutachten tiber das Gebetbuch nach dem Gebrauche des neuen 
israelitischen Tempelvereins zu Hamburg (Hamburg, 1842), 71. 
2 A.Z.d. J., III, 34. 5 Ibid., IV, 64. * Isr. Ann., II, 284, 290. 
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graph orders that a German sermon be delivered every two 
weeks, and the eighth paragraph instructs the rabbi to’ 
promote the improvement of the services in all the congre- 
gations of his district, to remove abuses, to have more and 
more of the prayers read in German, to establish choirs, to 
have the prayers and the Pentateuchal readings pronounced 
in a dignified manner in place of the traditional sing-song, 
and to abolish the selling of the mitzwoth. The decree 
also commanded the conducting of the confirmation 
ceremony yearly’. On the other hand Prussia had re- 
enforced the decree of 1823, forbidding any changes or 
innovations in the Jewish service, by two subsequent 
decrees of May 25, 1829, and October 25, 1836. 

Thus the currents moved to and fro. The Jewish com- 
munities were being constantly stirred by the agitations. 
A striking instance of how wide spread the movements 
against the old order were is offered by a remarkable 
address issued by fifty-four Jews of Wilna in September, 
1840, to their co-religionists in Russian Poland; this 
document urged improvements in the religious condition 
of the Jews and declared that the evils were superinduced 
by three causes ; first, the incompetency of the rabbis and 
teachers who were for the most part ignorant, “ understood 
no intelligible language, possessed no scientific training, 
were absolutely inexperienced in worldly matters .. . 
made no efforts to improve manners and morals, to spread 
true enlightenment, to incline their people to participate 
in the general welfare of the community or to impress 
upon them the necessity for the pursuit of industrial and 
agricultural pursuits”; secondly, the neglect of the instruc- 
tion of the young, and thirdly, the superstitions and the 
divisions caused by the Sabbatian and Chassidaic move- 
ments. These evils, they declared, could be remedied only 
by the foundation of a rabbinical seminary where rabbis 
would receive a scientific Jewish education combined with 
secular learning; in the meantime “let German rabbis 

1A, Z. da. J.,1V, 21; Isr. Ann, II, 11. 
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who are versed in the Talmud and in branches of secular 
knowledge be elected as district rabbis and teach the 
religion in its purity ....; let these rabbis form a con- 
sistory with its seat in the place where the seminary is 
located, this consistory to conduct all religious and con- 
gregational affairs, regulate the public worship',” &ec. 
Although religious reform as such is not mentioned in 
this address yet it testifies to the longing for changes 
and improvements even in such communities as have 
been supposed by many not to have been affected in 
any way by the modern spirit. 

I desire also to call attention to two remarkable in- 
dividual expressions as a further indication of the character 
of the period under consideration. In a lettre pastorale, 
addressed in 1835 to the rabbis and the faithful in his 
district, Arnaud Aron, the newly elected grand rabbin 
of the Strasburg consistory, used the following language 
after speaking of such as contemn and disregard their 
ancestral faith ; ‘‘ Avoid the course of those other Israelites 
whose blind faith poisons the present generation with 
another serious evil no less disastrous in its results. 
Refusing for themselves all higher culture, at whose door 
they lay all blame for the ills of unbelief, they remain 
sunk in the lethargy of moral disintegration. Deaf to the 
cry of the progressive enlightenment of humanity they 
never cease to bow their head beneath the yoke of abase- 
ment, clinging obstinately, at the same time, to the prejudices 
which, in their eyes, are the only stay of the religion of 
their fathers?” ; and the author of the famous Tsarphati 
letters wrote in 1836: “let us observe! the Sabbath, the 
feast of the creation, but let us change the day ; let us keep 
the divine covenant, let us change the manner; let us 
emancipate woman, she is part of human kind. Let us 
preserve our collections of prayers, the magnificent songs 
of the Psalmist, but let us change the idiom; let us intro- 


1 A. Z. d. J. V, 20. 2 Wiss, Zeit. fiir jiid. Theol. I, 271. 
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duce successively Protestant preaching, the Catholic organ, 
the harmonies of the Meyerbeers, the Halevis *.” 

After this somewhat hurried survey of the changes 
effected in Jewish religious practice and thought during 
the interim of twenty-three years between the publication 
of the first and second edition of the Hamburg prayer-book, 
I return to the interrupted narrative. The passing of the 
years had made it evident that the first edition of the 
book could not be considered final; when this first edition 
was wellnigh exhausted, the directory of the Temple 
appointed a commission, in April, 1839, consisting of the 
two rabbis, Drs. Gotthold Salomon and Eduard Kley, and 
three members of the congregation, Dr. M. Frankel, 
M. J. Bresselau and M. Wolfson, to revise the prayer-book 
in view of the new edition which was to be issued, it being 
provided that “the principle of revision shall conform to 
that spirit of contemporary progress which has ruled in 
our house of worship up to this time.” The resignation 
of Dr. Kley as rabbi of the temple caused his withdrawal 
from the commission and the appointment of his successor, 
Dr. Naphtali Frankfurter, in his stead and the vacancy 
caused by the death of M. J. Bresselau, the secretary of 
the congregation, was filled by his successor, M. M. Haar- 
bleicher. The commission was instructed to revise the 
prayer-book but not to prepare an entirely new ritual. 
The commission was guided by the following four 
principles :— 

1. The prayer-book, which aims to be the expression of 
a religious community that rests on a positive historical 
foundation, must not only uplift and edify the spirit of 
the worshipper, as does every prayer-book, but it must 


3 Conservons le Sabbat, féte de la création, changeons le jour; con- 
servons l’alliance céleste, changeons le mode; émancipons la femme, elle 
fait part du genre humain. Conservons nos assemblées de priéres, les 
magnifiques cantiques du Psalmiste, changeons l’idiome ; introduisons 
successivement la prédication Protestante, }’orgue catholique, les accords 
des Meyerbeer, des Halévi.—Ibid., 1V, 259. 
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indicate that positive foundation in its peculiarity as it 
appears in doctrine and history. 

2. Spirit and heart must be addressed in a manner 
as compatible as possible with the modern status of 
European culture and views of life. 

3. The existing and traditionally received material is to 
be retained preferentially, as long as it does not controvert 
the requirements indicated above. 

4, The entire content of the prayer-book, as well as of 
the whole service, must be permeated with the pure teaching 
of our ancestral religion ; whatsoever opposes this must 
be removed ?. 

The commission was guided too much by the spirit of 
compromise ; as was the case with the first edition of the 
prayer-book so also in the revision, there were no fixed 
guiding principles; in defence of their course the com- 
mission claimed that “had they been truly and fully 
consistent they would have had a book true to principle, 
but they would have had no congregation; even in the 
most favourable case their congregation would have become 
entirely isolated from the rest of the Jewish community ” ; 
therefore they took the middle course and avoided extremes. 

Still despite this, their expectation was not fulfilled. 
The book appeared about the same time that the Temple, 
owing to the growth of the membership, was enlarged. 
For twenty years the congregation had grown and 
prospered and comparative peace had reigned between 
it and the orthodox community. These two events, how- 
ever, the new addition to the Temple and the new edition 
of the prayer-book, stirred the latent opposition into flame, 
and were the signals for the new agitation which caused 
this congregation to occupy the central place in the re- 
ligious life of German Jewry a second time and stamped 
it as the particular representative of the reform cause. 
The ecclesiastical chief of the orthodox community, the 


1 Theologische Gutachten tiber das Gebetbuch nach dem Gebrauche des neuen 
israclitischen Tempelvereins in Hamburg, Introd. 10, 11. 
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so-called Chakham, Isaac Bernays, issued a public notice 
(nyt) warning all Israelites not to use this book and 
declaring that any one who did so did not perform his 
duty as a Jew. This document appeared on October 16, 
1841, two months after the publication of the prayer-book, 
It was promulgated far and wide and the Temple authorities 
found it necessary to answer it; on October 21 they 
published the following declaration, which was signed by 
J. Warendorff, temporary president, Dr. G. Riesser, Dr. M. 
Frankel and E. J. Jonas: “Since Mr. Isaac Bernays has 
deemed it proper to declare in the local synagogues that 
our prayer-book violates the fundamental principles of the 
Jewish religion, the directorate of the new temple associa- 
tion, after due consultation with its preachers, considers 
it incumbent upon itself to declare, both to the members 
of our association and to al] who attend our services: 

1, Mr. Isaac Bernays has no authority, as far as our 
organization is concerned, to condemn us publicly as 
he has; hence this condemnation is to be spurned as 
unseemly. 

2. A malicious, intentional disregard of the contents of 
the prayer-book is apparent in the judgment given; the 
accusations moreover evince the densest ignorance of all 
theologico-liturgical knowledge. 

3. Therefore such a proceeding can affect in nowise the 
members of the Temple Society who recognize in it only 
the expression of powerless partisanship; they regret it, 
because the seed of discord has been sown in the congre- 
gation in so wanton a manner and because the cloak of 
religion has been used to cover such a course. 

Still this statement did not end the controversy ; indeed 
it proved only the beginning. True, by an order of the 
Senate of Hamburg, of January 12, 1842, the myn was 
removed from the synagogues; the Temple authorities had 
removed their counter-declaration some time before. In 
place of the mynp the Chacham substituted a Caution 
(A797): “it is forbidden to pray the obligatory prayers 
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and benedictions from the book which appeared here 
during the past year entitled ‘Prayers for Israelites.’”’ 
The public notice and the caution of Chakham Bernays 
attracted such widespread attention that the directorate 
of the Temple considered it necessary to obtain the opinions 
of recognized Jewish theological authorities on the question 
as to whether the prayer-book justified the condemnation 
of the Chakham as being a non-Jewish prayer-book, implied 
in his statement that any one using it did not perform his 
duty as an Israelite; they obtained responses from twelve 
well-known rabbis: J. Aub of Baireuth, J. L. Auerbach of 
Leipzig, A. Chorin of Arad, J. A. Friedlander of Brilon, 
Abraham Geiger of Breslau, M. Gutmann of Redwitz, 
S. Holdheim of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, A. Kohn of 
Hohenems, J. Maier of Stuttgart, I. N. Mannheimer of 
Vienna, L. Philippson of Magdeburg, and L. Stern of 
Burgkunstadt. The two rabbis of the temple, Drs. G. 
Salomon! and N. Frankfurter”, had expressed their views 
in separate publications shortly before. In the preface 
to the volume containing these responses, the directorate, 
through their spokesman Dr. M. Frankel, state that “ twelve 
theological opinions are more than sufficient to outweigh 
two ungrounded declarations and to prove their instability. 
Time has passed judgment on the rabbis of 1819. Had 
we desired we could have increased the number, if we had 
wished to address all Jewish theologians who combine 
piety with a free scientific spirit. The directorate of the 
temple wished to exclude no worthy rabbi; they addressed 
a certain number of theologians known to them with the 
hope that others would voluntarily join the number.” 

The twelve opinions were preceded by an introduction 
in two parts written by Dr. Frankel; the first part giving 
the history of the controversy and the second being a dis- 
quisition on the Temple Society, its reason for existence, 

* Das neue Gebetbuch und seine Verketzerung ; sine ira et cum studio (Hamburg, 


1841). 
2 Stilstand und Fortschritt (Hamburg, 1841). 
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its place in the religious life of the day and its relation 
to Judaism at large?. 

One of the chief charges advanced against the prayer- 
book was that it denied leading Jewish doctrines, notably 
the doctrines of the Messiah, the bodily resurrection and 
the eventual redemption of Israel by the restoration to the 
land of Palestine. Dr. Salomon, the rabbi of the temple, 
at once published an essay, “The New Prayer-book 
and its Persecution,” wherein he defended the orthodoxy 
of the book and cited accredited authorities with whose 
opinions the book was in perfect accord. On one point, 
however, he was forced to acknowledge the correctness 
of the charges, and that was in reference to the 
Messianic belief. The traditional belief was: in the 
coming of the personal Messiah ; the view expressed in 
the prayer-book was .the hope for the coming of the 
Messianic time without any local reference and without 
the reinstitution of the sacrificial cult ; this change of 
view necessitated certain alterations in the traditional 
form of the prayers; these alterations consisted for the 
most part in the elimination of those expressions which 
indicated these beliefs and hopes. However, even here 
vacillation was apparent; some prayers were retained 
which should have been struck out had the compilers of 
the book been truly consistent. Thus, on the one hand, they 
omitted such supplications as the following in the Mussaf 
of the holidays: “Gather together our dispersed from the 
four corners of the earth and assemble our exiled from 
the uttermost. parts thereof and restore us with exultation 
to thy city Zion and to Jerusalem thy holy house, with 
everlasting joy,” &c.; also this, “Build thy house as 
aforetimes and establish thy temple firmly and let us see 
its erection and gladden us with its restoration and bring 


1 Dr. G@. Salomon, the preacher of the congregation, also issued a history 
of the same several years later under the title Kurzgefasste Geschichte des 
neuen israelitischen Tempels in Hamburg wahrend der ersten 25 Jahre seines 


Bestehens (Hamburg, 1844). 
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back the priests to their ministrations, the Levites to their 
songs, the Israelites to their homes; thither will we pilgrim 
and appear before thee and prostrate ourselves on the 
three high feasts.” The omission of such supplications 
seemed to indicate clearly the position of the congregation 
on this question of the return to Palestine, the reinstitution 
of the sacrifices, the rebuilding of the ‘Temple, and the 
restoration of the Jewish state. They seemed to declare 
that they had repudiated Israel’s nationalistic hopes and 
had given a purely spiritual interpretation to the Messianic 
idea, taking it in its universal meaning as the Messianic 
era of peace and justice. On the other hand, however, 
a number of the nationalistic prayers which supplicated 
for the coming of a personal Messiah and the rebuilding 
of the Temple of Jerusalem were retained; for example, 
“let our eyes see thy return to Zion in mercy,” and the 
prayer “that God take pity on his sanctuary, rebuild it 
in his love and increase its glory.” Here was a manifest 
inconsistency ; it looked like an attempt at compromise ; 
on the one hand, the desire of the Jews to be considered 
citizens of the land in which they dwelt necessitated the 
repudiation of the belief in Palestine as their fatherland ; 
on the other, the anxiety to remain in good repute as part 
and parcel of the whole community of Israel caused them 
to retain certain prayers which petitioned for the return of 
God to Zion. The compilers of the book felt this to be 
inconsistent, and Dr. Salomon in his defence of the book 
attempted to explain it away by declaring that the Temple 
congregation did believe in the restoration, but “it does not 
believe that the restoration is conditioned by the bodily 
personal presence of each and every Israelite in the land 
of Palestine. We can desire with all our hearts the re- 
establishment of an unfortunate fatherland, can even make 
supplication to God for this, and become enthusiastic for 
the idea; and together with this we can remain in the 
land wherein Divine Providence has placed us, continue 
to live there and obey, serve, and do allegiance to its 
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ruling powers.” He instances the fact that many Jews 
remained in Babylon at the time of the return from the 
Babylonian exile. This explanation does not explain; it 
has all the appearance of begging the question. But one 
of two positions is possible in this matter, either the belief 
that the Jews everywhere are in a state of exile and will 
remain in this state until God in his own time will put 
an end to the exile and restore them to Palestine under 
the leadership of a personal Messiah, or the belief that the 
dispersion of the Jews over the world is providential, that 
nationally they are not distinct and have no national hopes 
other than those of their fellow citizens of other faiths, 
that the future of Judaism is to find its consummation 
not in the re-establishment of the Jewish state but in the 
fulfilment of the prophetic visions of universal peace and 
the universal acceptance of the unity of God. The one 
conception considers the repossession of Palestine the 
crowning of Israel’s career, the other claims that Israel’s 
early life in Palestine was the preparation for its larger 
work in all parts of the world during the dispersion. It is 
impossible to reconcile the two positions. They represent 
the parting of the ways in the interpretation of this vital 
doctrine, viz. the Messianic belief. 

In his statement concerning the preparation of the prayer- 
book Dr. Frankel, one of the compilers, pleaded guilty to 
the charge of inconsistency, but excused the commission 
on the ground that thorough-going consistency would have 
involved complete severance from the Jewish community 
at large; this they desired to avoid and therefore they 
sailed the middle course; the result proved disappointing ; 
the orthodox chiefs condemned the book for its changes 
and emendations and declared it heretical, while, on the 
other hand, the congregation lost the opportunity of 
standing as a true leader, championing those new ideas 
for a bold and uncompromising declaration of which 
thousands were waiting. Instead of trying to justify 
their position as reformers the Temple authorities were 
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anxious to prove the acceptability of the prayer-book 
even from the traditional standpoint. There was a very 
general desire at this time to base the justification for 
reforms on the authority of the Talmud and the mediaeval 
rabbinical authorities. Passages were cited from these 
authorities in support of the reform position. Although 
done in perfectly good faith and sincerity, this was not 
quite honest, for neither the Talmudical nor the mediaeval 
authorities, when they gave utterance to the expressions 
quoted as justifying reforms contemplated or undertaken, 
had any such state of affairs in mind as existed in Jewry at 
this time. The conditions in Judaism were different 
from what they had ever been; a veritable revolution 
had taken place, changing not only the external lot of 
the Jews in Germany and other western European lands 
but also the view-points in regard to all things; even the 
modern culture and education of the Jews were opposed 
from the traditional rabbinical standpoint ; either the 
Hebrew education only or nothing was the shibboleth of 
the rabbis of the old school. 

There being then this revolution affecting all provinces 
of Jewish life and thought a readjustment and reinterpre- 
tation were necessary ; there were many who held this 
theoretically ; in practice, however, the great constructive 
geniuses failed to appear, and the vital moment, the mother 
of the ages, was permitted to pass without being properly 
grasped. Therefore the reform movement in Germany 
failed to fulfil its promise, and Judaism, through the policy 
of compromise, halted between past and present ; and while 
the Jew himself became thoroughly occidentalized, the 
synagogue, outside of the United States', remained oriental ; 
the cleft between the life of the Jew in the world and in 
the synagogue continued ; it was this cleft which the 
reform movement set out to remove, and in as far as it did 
not succeed in this it fell short of the realization of ‘its 


' See the author's ‘‘ Progress of the Jewish Reform Movement in the 
United States,” J. Q. R., X, 52-99. 
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programme. The Hamburg congregation indicated the 
possibilities of a strong concerted movement, but it did not 
become what it might have been, the leader of such a 
mighty forward work. It obtained the opinions declaring 
the validity of its prayer-book even from the traditional 
Jewish standpoint, rested on its oars, and continued a 
single, isolated, individual congregation. 

All the opinions published in the collection “Theological 
Opinions on the Prayer-book of the New Israelitish Temple 
Society in Hamburg” (Theologische Gutachten iiber das 
Gebetbuch nach dem Gebrauche des neuen israelitischen 
Tempelvereins in Hamburg, Hamburg, 1842) condemned 
Bernays’ attitude toward the prayer-book without reserva- 
tion. They all declared in different ways that the prayer- 
book conformed completely with the spirit of Judaism, 
and that any one who prayed from it performed his full 
duty as an Israelite. It is not necessary to quote these 
opinions at length or even in an abbreviated form, although 
they present an interesting array of facts and opinions on 
the very important question of the liturgy. It will be 
sufficient to reproduce here two of these opinions repre- 
sentative of the radical and conservative wings of Jewish 
thought, viz. the opinions of Samuel Holdheim the radical 
and Isaac Noa Mannheimer the conservative. 

Immediately upon the appearance of the prayer-book 
Holdheim had published a review of it in pamphlet form 
with the title ‘‘The Prayer-book of the New Israelitish 
Temple in Hamburg” (Ueber das Gebetbuch nach dem 
Gebrauche des neuen israelitischen Tempels zu Hamburg, 
Hamburg, 1841). In this he declared that the prayer- 
book was entirely satisfactory and could be used in any 
Jewish congregation because it disparaged no historical 
truth, no essential doctrine of Judaism, no tradition of the 
synagogue, no universally acknowledged rabbinical nor 
any positive Biblical law. It steered the middle course 
and satisfied the progressive as well as the conservative 
party. Somewhat later he felt called upon to write a 
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second pamphlet in defence of the Temple and its prayer- 
book, entitled, “ Heresy Hunting and Liberty of Conscience. 
A second vote” (Verketzerung und Gewissensfreiheit: ein 
zweites Votum, Schwerin, 1842), in answer to a violent 
anonymous attack “Jew and non-Jew. An answer to the 
Writings of the Triple Alliance” (Jude wnd Nicht-Jude: 
eine Erwiderung auf die Schriften der Tripel-Allianz, 
Amsterdam, 1842). The triple alliance referred to was 
Holdheim and the two preachers of the Temple, Salomon 
and Frankfurter, all three of whom had issued publications 
in defence of the prayer-book?. 

In his opinion, published in the collection’, Holdheim 
averred that the book contained no changes from the 
traditional ritual that are subversive of the spirit of 
Judaism ; the changes are only such as are necessitated 
by the development of the universal conception of Judaism 
out of the national; this change was given point to even 
in ancient time by the establishment of the synagogues 
as houses of prayer to take the place of the Temple at 
Jerusalem, the national religious centre. As for the 
spiritual interpretation which the authors of the prayer- 
book give to the Messianic belief, as contrasted with the 
personal and as affecting all mankind and not Israel 
alone, they deserve our thanks. They have accentuated 
the prophetic interpretation of the doctrine; they have 
succeeded in combining the traditional Jewish spirit with 
the universal teaching which is the finest flower of pro- 
phetic Judaism, and they have done well in eliminating 
from the prayer-book all those elements which are in- 
compatible with the pristine teachings of the synagogue 
and with the spirit of modern culture. 

Mannheimer *, the celebrated Viennese preacher, a man 
of a decidedly conservative tendency, declared that the per- 


* Supra, p. 494. 

2 Theol. Gutachten tiber das Gebetbuch nach dem Gebrauch des neuen israel. 
Tempelver. in Hamb., 73 ff. 
3 Ibid., 94 ff. 
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mission to use the vernacular in place of the Hebrew as 
the language of prayer was indisputable even from the 
Talmudico-rabbinical standpoint. The excision, changing 
or recasting of the piwtim and selichoth, is the prerogative 
of every congregation. It can be proven easily that the 
inclusion of the piutim in the ritual was disputed with 
much greater justice than is their exclusion to-day. 

A number of prayers were simply the individual ex- 
pressions of their authors and were never intended to 
have lasting validity and authority. Such are the late 
pinn Nim, the pentateuchal prayer for Mondays and 
Thursdays, the so-called px1 7°, the long drawn out con- 
fession of sins (xon 5y) in the ritual of the Day of Atone- 
ment; such and others like them can be either abbreviated 
or abolished without sinning against the rules of the ritual. 

He goes on to say: “ Although I usually plead for historical 
continuity and tradition yet I cannot but agree with the 
stand taken by the authors of the book in the matter of 
the omission of the prayers for the reinstitution of the 
sacrifices; they have merely expressed what all modern 
enlightened theologians think, even such as cling with all 
their hearts to the inherited traditions and forms; I am 
one of those who do not rationalize the Messianic belief; 
I believe in and defend the national interpretation of this 
dogma and hope for a national restoration, yet I am free 
to confess openly that the reinstitution of the bloody 
sacrificial ritual does not form part and parcel’ of these 
hopes and promises; see the many expressions of the 
prophets, the sages, and notably Maimonides, who declares 
that the sacrifices were intended only for the child-period 
of Israel’s development. .. . 

' .“If Bernays had contented himself with warning his own 
followers and all such as cling to the traditional ritual 
against the use of this prayer-book no one could have 
objected. But decided protest must be entered against 
the animus wherewith he attacks an honourable congre- 
gation that has pursued the highest ideals for the past 
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twenty-two years; such bigotry and one-sidedness cannot 
be condemned too strongly ; the less that the rabbis of the 
school of Bernays have taken to heart the need of re- 
modelling the service, and the more they have viewed with 
indifference the estrangement of thousands from the house 
of God, the less right have they to pretend to be zealous 
in the cause of God as over against such as have taken 
active steps to stem the tide of indifference and reclaim 
those who have drifted away.” 

One other opinion must be mentioned although it did 
not appear in the collection published by the Temple 
authorities. I refer to that! of Zacharias Frankel, chief 
rabbi of Dresden. Frankel, one of the foremost Jewish 
scholars and rabbis of the time, became known as the 
leading exponent of what he termed “positive historical 
Judaism”; he claimed to occupy the middle position 
between the reformers and the party of strict tradition. 
He condemned the action of Bernays, as he would any 
presumptuous attempt on the part of constituted authority 
to interfere with the spirit of progress. To his mind the 
prayer-book was open to criticism because the compilers 
had not been guided by any strict principle of procedure ; 
they had exercised an unauthorized eclecticism in the 
omission and retention of prayers. He breaks a lance 
with the “templeites” on the Messianic question ; here 
he is altogether at variance with them; he claims that 
the hope of the return to Palestine still had power to 
arouse the enthusiasm of the Jew and that a future inde- 
pendent existence was the true consummation of Israel’s 
Messianic hopes. Still, in spite of his objections to the 
book, Frankel was frank to acknowledge that the intention 
and aim of the Hamburg congregation were honest, but he 
feared that its mode of procedure was schismatic. 

Salomon answered this criticism in a caustic and ironical 
rejoinder’, in which he repeated his views on the Messianic 


! Orient, 1842, Nos. 7, 8, 9. 
2 Sendschreiben an Herrn Dr. Zacharias Frankel in Betreff seines im ‘‘ Orient” 
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idea. Frankel replied, and set forth his thoughts on the 
question a second time at great length’. This then was 
really the pivot on which the reform movement was to 
revolve ; if Judaism was a universal religion as the re- 
formers claimed, then all things connected with the religion, 
as ceremonies, doctrines, and laws, must be interpreted in 
this light; the dead hand of the past must be removed 
and the present be given due and proper consideration as 
a vital factor in the development of the faith ; if, however, 
Judaism was a national religion, then had the prophets 
dreamed vain things and uttered foolish babblings; the 
issue was becoming well defined; “either a common 
country or a common idea”; either Judaism had the 
power and potency of a world religion and could satisfy 
the spiritual aspirations of mankind, or it was fitted to 
be only the religious experience of a single race; the out- 
look of the reformers was the world, that of their opponents 
a corner of western Asia. 

The practical result of all this agitation, as far as the 
Hamburg Temple congregation was concerned, was that 
it became more assured in its position as an independent 
congregation, and was permitted to pursue its course 
peaceably and quietly ; on December 7, 1845, a commission 
was appointed by the congregation, consisting of the two 
rabbis, one member of the directorate, and four members of, 
the congregation, to which were to be referred all matters 
pertaining to the public service and such private domestic 
functions as were of a religious nature; this commission 
was to bear in mind always the purpose of the temple 
organization, viz. “the combining of the spirit of the 
religious consciousness of the age with the historical spirit 
of Judaism.” 
mitgetheilten Gutachtens tiber das neue Gebetbuch der Tempelgemeinde in Hamburg. 
Hamburg, 1842. 

1 Erwiderung auf das von Herrn Dr. Salomon, Prediger am neuen israelitischen 
Tempel zu Hamburg, an mich gerichtete Sendschreiben, Literaturblatt des Orients, 
1842, Nos. 23 and 24, 
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THE RerorM MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 


Our story of the movement for religious reform in 
Judaism has been confined thus far almost exclusively 
to Germany, but the movement spread beyond the borders 
of that country, and towards the close of the fourth and in 
the beginning of the fifth decade of the nineteenth century 
a stirring episode in the conflict between the old and new 
tendencies in Judaism was enacted in the British metro- 
polis. Before giving a detailed account of this it will be 
necessary to indicate briefly the religious conditions in 
London at the time when the first official effort towards 
reform was made, viz. in the year 1836. As throughout 
Europe, the bulk of the Jews in London had, up to the 
nineteenth century, acquired but little if any education 
in secular branches of knowledge. They were cut off 
almost absolutely from all contact with the outer world, 
except in business relations involved in transactions on 
the Stock Exchange. The education of the great majority 
of the children was received in schools that were scarcely 
worthy the name. The Spanish and Portuguese congre- 
gation conducted a day school called “Shaare Ticvah” 
(Gates of Hope), in which, according to the statement of 
a prominent member of the congregation, the boys “ were 
taught little Hebrew and less English. For aught they 
knew Julius Caesar was a Lord Mayor of London some 
fifty years ago, the equator may be the name of a strange 
animal, and Alps and Pyrenees are, perhaps, two kinds of 
foreign fruit. And in this state of mind they leave the 
school where they are supposed to have been instructed 
for years, and enter the world, throwing upon the estab- 
lishment and upon the authorities who look after them 
the greatest disgrace’.” The Talmud Torah, the day school 
conducted by the German Polish congregation, was no 
better, being presided over by a melammed, himself 


? Quoted in Jewish Chronicle, June 18, 1897, p. 17. 
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frequently ignorant and uncouth, who confined his teaching 
to Hebrew and the translation of the Bible into Yiddish. 
English was never heard in the schoolroom. Matters 
improved considerably with the organization of the Jews’ 
Free School as a primary school in which secular branches 
also were taught. This was the beginning of the educa- 
tional emancipation of the Jews of London from the régime 
of the cheder and the melammed, and all that these two 
institutions implied. 

Religiously speaking, the Jews of London were divided 
into two communities, the Sephardi or Spanish-Portuguese 
and the Ashkenazi or German-Polish; the affairs of the 
Sephardi community, with its historic synagogue in Bevis 
Marks, were regulated by the Mahamad, or governing 
board, consisting of four wardens and the treasurer. The 
rule of the Mahamad was wellnigh despotic; it was 
almost an oligarchy. The mode of election of a member 
of the Mahamad was peculiar ; the bulk of the members 
of the congregation, technically known as Yehidim, took 
no part in the election ; whenever a vacancy occurred in this 
governing board, the remaining members of the Mahamad, 
together with eight ex-members, met for the purpose 
of filling the vacancy. Five of their number cast lots as 
to who should nominate a member of the congregation to 
serve as warden. If the meeting approved this nomination, 
it was equivalent to an election, Any one thus elected 
was compelled willy-nilly to serve or else pay a heavy fine, 
amounting to forty pounds. 

Regulations similar in spirit, though not exactly like in 
form, prevailed in the German-Polish community, the head 
of which was a chief rabbi and a governing board, which 
was composed of the wardens and honorary officers. 

The Ascamoth, or rules of the Spanish-Portuguese con- 
gregation, prescribed the course of life of the members not 
only within the synagogue but also without!. For example, 

1 Gaster, History of the Ancient Synagogue of Spanish and Portuguese Jews, 15, 
London, 1901. 
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no member of the congregation was permitted to bring any 
suit against another member in any court of law, civil or 
criminal, without first giving notice of it to-the Mahamad; 
failure to comply with this regulation involved the pay- 
ment of a fine of five pounds. The only exception to this 
was a suit in which “ delay might prove prejudicial,” or one 
arising from failure to meet a Bill of Exchange. Further, 
the members were forbidden to publish any book treating 
of religion or politics in any language without the per- 
mission of the Mahamad ; they were also forbidden to 
join any party “which any of the people may form 
against the government or ministry or judicial administra- 
tion of the kingdom!?.” 

These rules, as a matter of course, date back to the time 
when the Jews were a tolerated alien community, and 
great care had to be exercised lest any suspicion of any 
kind attach to any one of their number as being opposed 
to the powers that were, or sympathizing with any senti- 
ment or movement against them. The rules of the German 
synagogue did not attempt to interfere with the political 
opinions or activity of the members, but disputes between 
members of the synagogue were brought frequently before 
the governing board and settled without recourse to the 
courts of the land. 

Such rules and regulations were possible of enactment 
and enforcement because the Jews were to all intents and 
purposes a separate community—or really two separate 
communities—and could continue in force only so long as 
this remained the case ; this jurisdiction of the synagogue 
over the public activities of its members had to cease with 
the letting down of the barriers that excluded the Jews 
from participation in the civil and political activities of 
the country. At the time whereof I am writing the agita- 
tion for the civil emancipation of the Jews had been renewed. 
In 1753 a bill for the emancipation of the Jews had passed 
both Houses of Parliament, but had been repealed at the 


1 Jewish Chronicle, June 11, 1897, p. 12. 
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instance of the populace ; since then the bill had been 
introduced into the Lower House several times, but in 1831 
most determined steps were taken by Robert Grant, Lord 
Macaulay, and other famous members of Parliament; the 
bill had passed in the Commons but was defeated in the 
House of Lords; the friends of the measure never ceased 
agitating for it from that time onward until it was finally 
passed in the House of Lords in 1858, and thus became 
a law of the land. 

All these movements for educational and civil emanci- 
pation worked together just as was the case in Germany, 
and there can be no doubt but that the spirit of freedom 
which called these activities into play made itself felt also 
in the religious life, and gave a great impetus to the senti- 
ment of dissatisfaction with the conditions in the synagogue 
which had received occasional expression even before the 
organization of the reform congregation. 

Furthermore, the influence of the movement for reform 
in Germany must be taken into account. That this in- 
fluence was of moment in the agitation for religious 
reform in England may be gathered from the first official 
mention we have of the movement in that country among 
the members of the Spanish and Portuguese congregation. 
A petition was presented to the Mahamad on December 4, 
1836, by a number of the members, asking for the intro- 
duction into the service of “such alterations and modifica- 
tions as were in the line of the changes introduced in the 
reform synagogue in Hamburg and other places?.” Some 
time before this, however, in the year 1812, a member of 
this congregation, J. King by name, had addressed the 
wardens, calling attention to the indecorum during the 
services and claiming that as matters stood the synagogue 
“was not a place of devotion and prayers could be better 
said in the closet.” He called upon the officers to introduce 
reforms, but his suggestions received scant consideration, as 

1 Gaster, History of the Ancient Synagogue of Spanish and Portuguese Jews, 
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did also subsequent communications which he addressed 
to them on the same subject!. Sixteen years later, on 
December 4, 1828, a committee for the Promotion of 
Religious Worship was appointed to inquire into and 
recommend the best means of raising the tone of the 
public service and infusing therein greater decorum and 
devotion; the committee suggested a number of measures 
to this end ; they recommended that the Mahamad take steps 
to shorten the service as far as practicable, but the most 
interesting portion of their report is that in which they 
declared that moral and religious discourses were essential, 
and therefore they urged that an English sermon be 
delivered every Saturday afternoon and its text be taken 
from Scripture; this suggestion was acted upon and such 
sermons were delivered for some years, beginning in 1831, 
the preacher being the Rev. D. A. de Sola, but then this 
practice was discontinued until a later day?. 

In May, 1821, a number of prominent members of the 
chief Ashkenazi synagogue, surnamed the Great, called the 
attention of the officers of the congregation to the inde- 
corum that prevailed during the public worship; they 
claimed that this was caused in great part by the pro- 
longed Misheberakh (benedictions for money offerings), and 
petitioned that this portion of the service be shortened, 
for, wrote they, “it is pitiful to behold how indecently 
our solemn services are hurried on, particularly during 
the sacred holidays, in order to allow time for a system 
of finance, which, however beneficial in its operation, is 
certainly inconsistent with decorum and public order.” 
In 1824 a committee of the vestry of this same synagogue 
recommended some improvements in the mode of reading 
the service ; although the recommendations were acted 
on, the evils complained of did not abate. In 1832 the 
Hambro synagogue abolished the sale of the mitzwoth, but 
the hope of such as desired to see the Misheberakh 


1 Picciotto, Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History, p. 302, London, 1875. 
3 Ibid., p. 326. 
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abrogated was not fulfilled except in the case of the reform 
synagogue which was founded in 1841, as shall be set 
forth shortly. 

There had been agitations for reforms in Manchester 
which led to the introduction of preaching in the vernacular 
in this congregation in 18381. 

This desire for reform in England was due to the fact 
that Judaism here, as elsewhere, had fallen out of touch 
with many, to whom the services in the synagogue 
seemed disorderly and unedifying. At this time the 
Spanish and Portuguese congregation had no Haham, 
as the spiritual chief of this community was designated ; 
no successor had been elected to H. H. Meldola, who had 
died in 1828 ; his son, David Meldola, was appointed chief 
of the Beth Din; the chief rabbi of the German community 
was Solomon Herschel, a typical rabbi of the old school, 
unacquainted with English or any modern learning. He 
had occupied the position since 1802%. He preached twice 
a year in Yiddish, on the Sabbath before the Feast of 
Passover and on the Sabbath of the Penitential season, 
expounding the laws for the holidays. Both these men 
did all in their power to prevent the successful outcome of 
the active efforts for reform which, beginning with the 
petition of December 4, 1836%, resulted in the formation 
of the reform congregation. This petition called forth a 
counter-petition from forty-five Yehidim on December 13, 
protesting against any reforms. The elders, and in fact 
the majority of the congregation, being in sympathy with 
the framers of the counter-petition, the memorial of the 
members who advocated the alterations met with little 
sympathy, although the elders, in the resolution which 
they passed discountenancing reform, credited them with 
purity of motive and intention. The same cry as is 


1 Jost, Geschichte der Israeliten, X, Part II, p. 69. 

2H. Adler, The Chief Rabbis of England, in Papers read at the Anglo-Jewish 
Historical Exhibition, 1887, p. 287, London, 1888. 
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always raised in similar circumstances was emitted also 
here; it was urged that such changes would split Judaism 
into sects ; this argument carried especial weight in England, 
for there, as everywhere, the Jews are affected by their sur- 
roundings, and the doctrine of conformity to an established 
church which represents the prevailing religious attitude in 
England reacted and reacts without a doubt upon the Jews, 
and for that reason it has been so difficult for reform to 
gain a foothold in Anglo-Judaism. The petition of the 
reformers, however, had the effect of causing the elders 
to take steps to introduce better order into the services’. 

But the wheels of progress could not be stopped by such 
obstacles nor were the reformers to be satisfied with such 
slight measures. Even the advocates of the established 
order understood this, and the next step in the campaign 
was taken by some very orthodox members who, in order 
to meet any further agitation for reform, organized a society 
which they called “Shomere Mishmeret Akodesh,” and 
defined as a “society for supporting and upholding the 
Jewish religion as handed down to us by our revered 
ancestors and to prevent innovations or changes in any 
of its recognized forms and customs, unless sanctioned by 
the recognized authorities *.” The elders of the synagogue 
evinced their impartiality by urging that this society be 
dissolved, on the ground that it was unnecessary and 
would only tend to promote disunion. 

The reformers petitioned the elders again in 1839; as 
before they set forth the necessity for changes in the 
service and urged their claim for consideration. The points 
on which they laid particular stress were, the diminution 
of the prayers, a more convenient hour of service on 
Sabbaths and holidays, English sermons, a choir, and the 
abolition of the observance of the second day of the 
holidays. This petition met the same fate as its pre- 


1 Picciotto, Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History, p. 371. 
2 Gaster, History of the Ancient Synagogue of Spanish and Portuguese Jews, 
p. 170. 
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decessors ; it was disregarded. The reformers now took 
a more decided step. Not wishing to secede from the 
congregation they requested the elders to grant them per- 
mission to erect a branch synagogue in the West End of 
London in the vicinity of their homes, in which they might 
introduce the desired changes while the mother synagogue 
continued along traditional lines. This well-intentioned 
plan, whereby an absolute break might have been avoided, 
was refused by the elders, because it involved an infraction 
of the first ascamah or rule of the congregation, which 
forbade, under pain of excommunication, the establishing 
of any house of prayer, or the holding of any divine service 
not of a domestic nature, within a radius of four miles of 
the synagogue’. Nothing remained now for those desiring 
reforms but to organize a new congregation, which they 
did, in connexion with some members of the German 
community who sympathized with their views. At a 
meeting held on April 15, 1840, by twenty-four gentlemen, 
eighteen of whom were Sephardim and six Ashkenazim, 
a reform congregation was organized. The reasons for 
doing so were set forth by the founders in the following 
declaration: “ We, the undersigned, regarding public worship 
as highly conducive to the interests of religion, consider it 
a matter of deep regret that it is not more frequently 
attended by members of our religious persuasion. We 
are perfectly sure that this circumstance is not owing to 
any want of conviction of the fundamental truths of our 
religion, but ascribe it to the distance of the existing 
synagogues from our place of residence, to the length 
and imperfections of the order of service, to the incon- 
venient hours at which it is appointed, and to the 
absence of religious instruction in our synagogue. To 
these evils we believe that a remedy may be applied by 
the establishment of a synagogue at the western part of 
the metropolis, where a revised service may be performed 


1 Tbid., p. 17. 
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at hours more suited to our habits and in a manner more 
calculated to inspire feelin :s of devotion, where religious 
instruction may be afforded by competent persons, and 
where, to effect these purposes, Jews generally may form 
a united congregation under the denomination of British 
Jews.” To give the movement definite shape, the following 
resolutions were adopted : 

“That it is expedient to establish a synagogue in the 
western part of the metropolis and that it be designated 
the West London Synagogue of British Jews.” 

‘That a revised service be there performed in the Hebrew 
language in conformity with the principles of the Jewish 
religion, and in a manner best calculated to excite feelings 
of devotion, and that religious discourses be delivered in 
the English language.” 

In the Introduction to the prayer-book, adopted some- 
what later by the newly-formed congregation, the following 
interesting statement is made in reference to the designation 
‘“‘ British Jews” used in the address and resolution just 
quoted and in the title adopted by the congregation, namely, 
“The West London Synagogue of British Jews.” The para- 
graph of the Introduction to which I refer may well be 
reproduced ; it states that “the differences which formerly 
existed between the Portuguese and German Jewish con- 
gregations, and which caused them to consider each other 
as half aliens in religious matters, have happily, by the 
progress of liberal sentiments, been removed, in as far as 
they obstructed that brotherly feeling which the unity of 
our religious system requires ; and the efforts of our newly- 
established congregation have been directed, we hope 
successfully, to the obliteration of every vestige of that 
useless and hurtful separation. We have discarded the 
names indicating a connexion between us, natives of Great 
Britain professing the Jewish religion, and the countries 
from which our ancestors immigrated, and we have adopted 
for our place of worship the sufficiently explicit designa- 


1 p. xv. 
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tion of ‘West London Synagogue of British Jews.’ In 
making this statement, it is expedient to notice that the term 
‘British Jews’ has been chosen with a view only to efface 
the distinction now existing between the German and 
Portuguese Jews, and not in any way to constitute a new 
distinction, in a religious point of view, between the Jews 
of Great Britain and those of any other country.” 

The inclusion of the abolition of the second day of the 
holidays among the desired reforms indicates that one of 
the primary causes of reform in Judaism was life itself. 
The life of the Jews in the new time when they were 
participating in the activities of the world was altogether 
different from what it had been when they were a ghetto- 
community. The orthodox element who were arrayed 
against this reform had no other argument to offer than 
that it was handed down by tradition; they refused to 
recognize the fact that originally only one day had been 
observed, and that the keeping of the second day as a 
sacred day was in itself an innovation of a later time ; the 
reformers, on the other hand, claimed that the exigencies 
of life in the modern time demanded the abolition of the 
second day, that there was no warrant or sufficient reason 
for continuing its observance, that if the requirement of 
one age justified its institution, the necessities of the present 
justified no less its abrogation. Religious institutions must 
shape themselves according to the needs of the age, if they 
are to continue as living forces and not as dead letters. 

The movement to form the new congregation agitated 
the community greatly. While it was taking shape the 
chief rabbi of the German community, Solomon Herschel, 
and David Meldola, chief of the Beth Din of the Spanish 
and Portuguese congregation, addressed a lengthy com- 
munication to the London Committee of Deputies of 
British Jews, calling their attention to the reports that 
such a congregation was being formed, and urging them 
to use all their influence to prevent it. They contended 
that this movement, if successful, would disturb the peace 
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of the community and introduce the evil of schism; they 
pleaded for the observance of the law which had been the 
main bulwark and protection of Israel during twenty 
centuries: “ Let us hesitate a long while ere we sanction 
any innovation, ere we tear down rashly any portion of 
the ‘fence of the law’ which is sanctified by the reverence 
of centuries and still more by the authority of those who 
created it.” Sincere the two ecclesiastical chiefs un- 
doubtedly were, but they closed their eyes to the fact that 
the people had begun to disregard the law, that the people 
had broken down “the fence” whereof they wrote so 
earnestly and pathetically. And when the people have 
taken such a step, when life has begun to make inroads, 
no legal or ecclesiastical provision, prohibition, or fiat will 
prove of much avail. The constituted authorities of the 
synagogue in England, as had been the case in Germany, 
were blind to the signs of the times. The onrushing waves 
of the ocean of life swept away many of the pickets of the 
fence of the law; this they would not or could not see; they 
attributed the reforms to wilful presumption, whereas they 
were really the result of the new currents of life that were 
flowing through the Jewish community, 

The rabbinical address resulted in no practical measure. 
It was purely rhetorical but made no definite suggestions. 
The Bevis Marks congregation put forth a final attempt to 
stop the reformers from carrying out their plan by the 
suggestion that a branch synagogue be erected in the West 
End of the city where most of the reformers lived, but that 
the service in this branch synagogue be exactly like that in 
the mother synagogue. Naturally, this did not meet the 
requirements of the case, and the proposal was not urged. 
The reformers remained insistent and continued perfecting 
their plans for the new congregation, Many meetings 
were held by both sides. Partisan passions were aroused 
and bitter feelings engendered. On June 2, 1841, the 
Bevis Marks congregation called upon the other congre- 
gations of the city to join with them in the effort to prevent 
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such a flagrant violation of the traditional rules and laws 
of the faith as the programme of the new congregation 
intended', Even this did not deter the founders of the 
new congregation from continuing in the work which 
they had undertaken. On August 24 they addressed a 
communication to the elders of the Bevis Marks synagogue, 
wherein they announced the fact that they intended to 
open a new place of worship and to introduce innovations 
and changes in the ritual; they enumerated these as follows?: 
the service was not to exceed two hours and a half; to 
make this possible the prayers had to be abridged; they 
had therefore revised the prayers ; there was to be preaching 
in the vernacular ; the offerings were to be abolished except 
on the three high festivals when voluntary offerings could 
be made upon the return of the scroll of the law to the 
ark ; the second days of the holidays were to be abolished 
for “it is not the intention of the body of which we form 
a part to recognize as sacred days those which are not 
ordained as such in Scripture ; and consequently they have 
appointed the service for Holy Convocations to be read 
on days only thus designated.” They disclaimed, how- 
ever, all desire to produce a schism in the community 
and declared their willingness and their purpose to advance 
the interests of the mother congregation as they had 
hitherto. It was in a truly religious spirit that they 
wrote that these views have been carried into effect, not 
with any desire to separate “but through a sincere con- 
viction that substantial improvements in the public 
worship are essential to the weal of our sacred religion, 
and that they will be the means of handing down to 
our children and our children’s children our holy faith in 
all its purity and integrity. Indeed we are firmly con- 
vinced that their tendency will be to arrest and prevent 
secession from Judaism, an overwhelming evil which has 


1 Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, V, p. 732. 
2 Israelit des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, III, 167. Supplement to Jewish 
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at various times spread among many of the most respectable 
families of our community. Most fervently do we cherish 
the hope that the effect of these improvements will be to 
inspire a deeper interest in and a stronger feeling towards 
our holy religion, and that their influence on the minds of 
the youth of either sex will be calculated to restrain them 
from wavering in their faith or contemplating for a moment 
the fearful step of forsaking their religion, so that hence- 
forth no Israelite born may cease to exclaim, ‘Hear, 
O Israel, the Lord is our God, the Lord is One.’ We con- 
template encountering considerable difference of opinion, 
and even a strong prejudice against our proceedings, but 
we venture to hope that on further consideration, our 
motives and intentions will be duly appreciated and that 
those kindly feelings, which ought to exist between every 
community of Jews, will be maintained between the con- 
gregation which you represent and the small body whose 
views we have endeavoured to explain.” 

The Elders made no acknowledgment of this commu- 
nication, but adopted a resolution denouncing the move- 
ment to open a new synagogue, and declaring the action 
of the promoters of the plan schismatic; but matters had 
gone too far and the denunciation proved futile. But, 
unfortunately, the affair did not stop with verbal denuncia- 
tion and recrimination. As at Hamburg the ecclesiastical 
heads of the existing congregations issued a Caution 
against the new congregation and its prayer-book, dated 
the ninth of Marheshvan, 5602 (October 24, 1841), in which 
they said, “when we saw this great evil we arose and 
supplicated the help of God to remove this stumbling- 
block from the path of our people, our brethren of the 
House of Israel . . . . we hereby admonish every person 
professing the faith of Israel and having the fear of God 
in his heart that he do not use or in any manner recognize 
the said book of prayer because it is not in accordance 
with our Holy Law and whoever will use it for the purpose 
of prayer will be accounted sinful.” This Caution was 
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sent to all the congregations in England ; the congre- 
gations of Liverpool and Manchester disapproved of it 
and returned it, while the Plymouth congregation burnt 
it’. Evidently the terrors of ecclesiastical excommunication . 
had become a thing of the past. In truth there were but 
few changes in essential teachings if any in the prayer- 
book which the new congregation issued in August with 
the title “Forms of Prayer used in the West London 
Synagogue of British Jews,’ and which was prepared 
by a committee consisting of Rev. D. W. Marks, Francis 
H. Goldsmid, Abraham Mocatta, and Moses Mocatta. In the 
excellent introduction to the book the editors, referring to 
the recent studies of Jewish scholars explained that the ritual 
of the synagogue represents a growth and drew from this fact 
the conclusion of the right and the necessity of producing 
a book of prayers that would appeal to their generation 
or as they put it, “it being thus evident that time has 
exerted its influence on these prayers, it is but meet that 
the exigencies of the time should again be consulted, when 
we have arrived at the conviction that the house of 
prayer does not exercise the salutary influence over the 
minds and hearts of the congregants which it is intended 
and capable to exert. History bears us out in the assump- 
tion, that it becomes a congregation of Israelites to adapt 
the ritual to the wants of its members; and it must be 
universally admitted that the present mode of worship fails 
to call forth the devotion, so essential to the religious 
improvement of the people.” The changes consisted mostly 
in abbreviations and eliminations whereby the service was 
shortened ; such sections as the jo1PD inrx, robin ans, 
wp op’, &c., were omitted ; the Amidah of the Mussaf 
prayer was shortened and contained only the m7 yn, 
the epitome of the benedictions. The most significant 
change possibly was the rendering of the Aramaic portions 
notably the Kaddish prayer into Hebrew. A few original 


1 Jost, Geschichte des Judenthums und seiner Sekten, III, 373; Israelit des 
neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, III, 57. 
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prayers for special occasions were included. Petitions for 
the restoration of the sacrificial cult in the Temple of 
Jerusalem were eliminated although the prayers for the 
return to Zion and the coming of the Messiah were retained. 
The editors of the book were quite right when they asserted 
that the service they had adopted was altogether based on 
the existing ritual with the exception of the few slight 
changes mentioned, and the bull of excommunication of 
the ecclesiastical authorities was therefore an extreme 
step even from the standpoint of tradition. 

The new congregation dedicated its synagogue in Burton 
Street, on January 27, 1842. David W. Marks, who had 
been elected secretary of the congregation, delivered the 
sermon ; Mr. Marks had been secretary and Reader of the 
Law of the congregation in Liverpool. In looking about 
for a leader the founders of the reform congregation decided 
upon Mr. Marks, who had acquired a reputation as an 
able and eloquent preacher. The choice was fortunate 
indeed, as his distinguished career has proved. In his 
dedicatory sermon Mr. Marks defended the right of the 
congregation to introduce reforms, and defined the position 
of the congregation towards the Talmud denying the 
authority of the the oral Law and accepting the Bible only 
as authoritative’; he declared that it was not the purpose 
of the congregation to weaken their inherited faith, but 
to strengthen those great principles of the Law that their 
forefathers had heard at Sinai; they did not intend to 
abolish the old simply because it was old, nor yet to 
introduce the new merely because it was new; their only 
guide was to be the call of truth and the service of 
God in a manner that would satisfy the needs of their 
generation *, 

Even before the Caution against the prayer-book was 
published, a meeting had been held at the residence of the 
Chief Rabbi Solomon Herschel, which was attended by 
the wardens and honorary officers of the different synagogues 


1 A, Z. d. J., VI, 263. 2 Israelit des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, IIT, 81. 
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and by the members of the London Committee of Deputies 
of British Jews; at this meeting a declaration was read 
and approved as follows: “Information having reached me 
from which it appears that certain persons calling them- 
selves British Jews, reject the Oral Law, I deem it my 
duty to declare that, according to the laws and statutes 
held sacred by the whole house of Israel, any person or 
persons publicly declaring that he or they reject and do not 
believe in the authority of the Oral Law cannot be permitted 
to have communion with us Israelites in any religious rite 
or sacred act; I therefore earnestly entreat and exhort all 
God-fearing Jews, especially parents, to caution and in- 
struct all persons belonging to our faith that they be 
careful to attend to this Declaration and that they be not 
induced to depart from our Holy Laws.” This was signed 
by S. Herschel, Chief Rabbi, and was accompanied by the 
indorsement of the ministers of the Portuguese congrega- 
tion in these words: “ We, the undersigned, fully concurring 
in the foregoing Doctrines, as set forth by the Reverend 
Solomon Herschel, certify such our concurrence under our 
hands this Twenty-Fourth of Ellul, 5601 a. M. 


David Meldola, 
A. Haliva, 

J. Levy, 

A. Levy, 

A. L. Barnet.” 


Although written in Ellul (September) this document 
was not promulgated till the following January, the reason 
being given in these further words accompanying it, ‘“ The 
promulgation of the above Declaration has been delayed in 
the hope that there would have been no necessity to give it 
publicity ; circumstances, however, now require that it 
should no longer be withheld from the community” ; dated 
the gth of Sebat, 5602 (January 22, 1842). The circum- 
stances referred to were the forthcoming dedication of the 
synagogue of the reform congregation and its outspoken 
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attitude on the question of authority as given voice to 
a few days later in the inaugural sermon of its minister. 

On January 19, 1842, the members of the new congre- 
gation addressed a letter to the Spanish and Portuguese 
congregation asking that their names be struck off the 
list of Yehidim of the old congregation 1; they had delayed 
taking this step in the hope that some method of reconcilia- 
tion would be found and that in time reforms would be 
introduced in the mother congregation. The break was 
now complete. Brother was arrayed against brother, 
whilom friend against friend. The traditionalists believed 
that the strength and salvation of Judaism depended on 
strict conformity in practice and belief to what had been 
handed down from the past, the reformers believed no less 
strongly in the right of private judgment in religious as in 
all other matters; each party held to its conviction with 
the tenacity typical of the English character. 

The letter of January 19 resulted in drastic action on 
the part of the old congregation. The matter was con- 
sidered at several meetings and finally it was resolved that 
the signers of that letter “had forfeited all claims to the 
rights and immunities which they enjoyed as members of 
our community, that the grants made to them of seats in 
our synagogue are rescinded and annulled. They are also 
declared ineligible to act in any religious office or to 
perform a Mitzvah of any kind in the congregation. 
Neither shall any gift or offering be accepted from them, 
or in respect of them, in any way or under any form what- 
ever, during the time they remain in contumacy; they 
shall not be allowed burial in the carriera of our Beth 
Haim nor receive any of the religious rites and ceremonies 
paid to departed members of our communion*.” Thus was 


1A. Z.d.J., VI, 263. 
* This refusal of the Elders to permit the burial of the members of the 
congregation by the side of their beloved was a striking instance of 
religious bigotry ; no words are strong enough to condemn such acts that 
have been performed so frequently in the name of religion among all 
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the Herem or edict of excommunication formally and 
solemnly pronounced against the reformers. On December 
14, 1845, @ committee was appointed to consult with the 
ecclesiastical authorities upon the validity of this edict 
of excommunication; for the friends and relatives of the 
excommunicated, who had remained faithful members of 
the mother congregation were disquieted because of the 
religious disabilities under which the seceders were laboring ; 
besides the passing of time had somewhat softened the 
bitter feelings aroused at the time of the incident. After 
lengthy deliberations and protracted consideration the 
ecclesiastical authorities lifted the ban from the reformers 
on March g, 1849}. 

The organization of the new congregation led to other 
serious practical consequences. On February 2, 1842, the 
reform congregation, through a committee named for that 
purpose, and consisting of Francis H. Goldsmid, Moses 
Mocatta, and John Simon ”, sent official notice to the Board 
of Deputies of British Jews, the president of which was 
Sir Moses Montefiore, the most prominent Jew in England 
and famous particularly because of his great services in 
connexion with the notorious Damascus affair of 1840, 
of the existence of the congregation and requested them to 
certify that Mr. Marks was secretary of the synagogue. 
This was especially important in order to give validity 


sects. The new congregation was compelled to secure a burial ground of 
its own. It was two years and a half before it purchased its cemetery 
at Balls Pond. In the interval Mrs. Horatio J. Montefiore, the wife of 
one of the organizers of the new congregation, died. The application to 
the Elders of the Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue to permit her burial 
in their cemetery was refused. The new congregation entered immediately 
into an arrangement with the Maiden Lane Synagogue whereby, upon 
payment of fifty pounds per annum, they would be permitted to bury 
their dead in the cemetery of that congregation and have their minister 
officiate at the funeral. This was the only death in the congregation 
before the cemetery at Balls Pond was acquired. 

1 For a full account of the successive steps taken in the matter, see 
Picciotto, Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History, p. 383. 

2 See Supplement to Jewish Chronicle, Jan. a9, 1892, p. 19. 
VOL. XVI. Mm 
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and legality to the marriages performed by the minister 
of the congregation or, as he was officially called, the 
secretary. Every marriage had to be registered and 
naturally only marriages registered by one who was 
certified to be the secretary of a synagogue would have 
legal recognition and sanction. Sir Moses refused the 
request in a reply dated February 8, in which he stated 
that he had referred the matter to the ecclesiastical 
authorities of the Board of Deputies; on the following 
day he declared that he did not recognize the new organi- 
zation as a Jewish congregation. The West London 
Synagogue, in its answer, dated February 14, called 
attention to the facts that the Board of Deputies counted 
no ecclesiastical authorities among its number and that 
every synagogue de facto has the right of existence in 
England without further ado or authority; hence they 
asked a second time to have Mr. Marks registered as 
secretary of a synagogue and therefore empowered to 
perform all the acts of an accredited head of a congre- 
gation. Sir Moses persisted in his former declaration and 
maintained the position he had assumed, The committee 
of the West London Synagogue in its reply deplored the 
fact that a man of Sir Moses’ distinguished services should 
so use his position as to cause internal strife in the com- 
munity ; for if the attitude of the president of the Board of 
Deputies would be upheld it could result in but one of two 
things, a contest before a court of law or in Parliament. 
They would not, however, resort to these extreme measures 
for the present because they wished to avoid the notoriety 
that would result from the public airing of the internal 
strife in the Jewish community; still they would not 
hesitate to take one of these steps should any difficulty 
be encountered in the registration of marriages performed 
by their minister. Sir Moses answered this pronouncement 
by making public the resolutions adopted by the committee 
of the Board of Deputies on February 7, which declared 
that all religious matters were to be referred to the 
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ecclesiastical chiefs as heretofore; this was accompanied 
by the declaration of the ecclesiastical authorities quoted 
above to the effect that the new organization was not to be 
recognized as a Jewish congregation, and also by the 
resolution adopted by the whole Board of Deputies on 
February 14, in which they declared their entire approval 
of Sir Moses’ course. Such couples as desired to be married 
by Mr. Marks had to be married first by the registrar to 
legalize the marriage which was thereupon solemnized by 
the minister according to the rites of the religion. In 
1845 the West London Synagogue appealed to the Queen 
who on her part referred the matter to the then chief 
rabbi, Dr. Nathan Marcus Adler, the successor of Solomon 
Herschel who had died while the controversy between the 
two factions was still raging. How high the feeling ran 
even at this time may be learned from a remarkable action 
of Chief Rabbi Adler which was the occasion of the issuing 
of an address by the West London Synagogue on March 3, 
1846, detailing the course of events since the congregation 
had come into existence; the action referred to was the 
refusal of the Chief Rabbi to permit the solemnization of 
a marriage between a member of the orthodox community 
and a girl whose father was affiliated with the reform 
congregation, and who herself had attended services there, 
unless the latter would promise to live in accordance with 
orthodox practice and never set foot in the reform synagogue. 
The incident was closed by the passing of an Act of . 
Parliament, on July 29, 1856, entitled “An Act to Amend 
the Provision of the Marriage and Registration Acts,” the 
twenty-second section of which makes special mention 
of the West London Synagogue of British Jews, and 
empowers its certified secretary to register marriage cere- 
monies; the Bill also empowered the secretary of this 
synagogue to certify to the secretaries of other synagogues 
who would adopt the same ritual ?. 


1 The Statutes of the United Kingdom and Ireland; 19 and 20 Vict. 
1856, 674. 
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Thus the congregation reached the haven of peace after 
years of trial and struggle. Since then it has continued 
along the lines first laid down, but has not made much 
further headway in this direction. The confirmation cere- 
mony was introduced at the very beginning, and on Sept. 
26, 1859, an organ was placed in the second house of 
worship of the congregation in Margaret Street, which had 
been dedicated in 1849. Reform has made but little pro- 
gress in England although preaching in the vernacular 
has been generally introduced. Only two other reform 
congregations have been established, namely in Manchester 
and Bradford. An agitation somewhat similar to that 
attending the formation of the reform congregation was 
witnessed in 1902 when the Jewish Religious Union 
was launched in London. This was the first positive 
forward step for religious reform taken in London by a 
body of Jews since the organization of the West London 
Synagogue, and its story will be recounted in the proper 
place. 

DavipD PHILIPSON. 
CincinnaTI O., U.S.A. 
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ZUR JUDISCH-PERSISCHEN LITTERATUR, 


Durcu die Giite des Besitzers der gréssten Sammlung 
jiidisch-persischer Handschriften, meines verehrten Freundes 
Elkan N. Adler, bin ich in der Lage, neun Nummern dieser 
Sammlung naher zu beschreiben, iiber welche bisher fast 
nichts bekannt war. In dem von ihm selbst veréffentlichten 
Cataloge seiner theils in Bochara (B), theils in Teheran (T) 
erworbenen hebraisch-persischen Handschriften (J. Q. R., 
X, 584 ff.) sind die hier zu beschreibenden Codices als T 4, 
19, 40, 64, 72 und als B 18, 38 bezeichnet. Sie tragen auch 
eine weitere, der allgemeinen Nummerirung der Adler’schen 
Handschriftensammlung gehorende Ziffer. Eines der hier 
zu beschreibenden Manuscripte (unten, No. VI.) ist im 
Catalog noch nicht angefiihrt und tragt die allgemeine 
Bezeichnung No. 341. Mit T 64 (177) sind zwei verschie- 
dene Manuscripte (unten, II. und III.) bezeichnet. Wenn 
ich hier eine genaue Inhaltsangabe dieser neun Hand- 
schriften verdéffentliche, so leitet mich dabei die Absicht, 
die noch sehr liickenhaften Kenntnisse von dem in 
hebraischer Schrift tiberlieferten persischen Schriftthume 
zu erweitern und damit namentlich einen Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der jiidisch-persischen Poesie zu bieten. Aber 
auch diejenigen Bestandtheile der hier zu beschreibenden 
Handschriften, welche entweder in Erzeugnissen der hebrai- 
schen Poesie oder in Dichtungen nichtjiidischer persischer 
Autoren bestehen, erdffnen uns den Einblick in das Geistes- 
leben und die Cultur der persisch redenden Juden, indem 
wir aus ibnen ersehen, welche Elemente der mittelalter- 
lichen hebraischen Poesie einerseits, der so iiberaus reichen 
neupersischen Poesie andererseits bei ihnen Eingang fanden 
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und Heimatsrecht gewannen. Der gegenwiartige Beitrag 
zur Kenntniss der jiidisch-persischen Litteratur schliesst 
sich meinen friiheren Artikeln an, in denen ich ebenfalls 
zwei Adler’sche Handschriften (B 16, B 36)! sowie ein in 
Jerusalem gedrucktes Liederbuch? beschrieben. Das letztere 
ist im Folgenden mit seinem Titel “Jismach Israel” 
xu mow) citirt. 


I. 


T 72 (566), 53 Blatter klein 8° von derselben Hand 
geschrieben. Anfang und Ende fehlen, auch in der Mitte 
sind Liicken. Die Blatter sind in unrichtiger Reihenfolge 
gebunden. Die richtige wire: 29-32, 13, 1-6, 7-12, 28, 
21-27, 14-20, 33-53. 

1. Ein hebr. Gedicht, dessen Anfang und Ende fehlen 
(Bl. 29). Die vorhandenen Strophen lassen es als das unten 
(III, 34) zu erwahnende Gedicht Samuel b. Nissims er- 
kennen. Jedoch lautet der Anfang der vorletzten Strophe 
anders als dort und in Jismach Israel (39 b). 

2. (30a-31a.) Alphabetisches Gedicht mit dem durch- 
gehenden Reime D'y. Anfang: OP jaw DY MINI NIN. 
Der Schluss (aus Ps. i. 1): Dyes nyya qbn Nd AWN wrNT WR. 

8. (31a-32a.) Umgekehrt alphab. Gedicht mit dem 
durchgehenden Reime 07 (auch o'n). Anfang: 397" wnn 
pinoxn bx. Schluss (aus Ps. xc.1): mdan “ore aren jnn 
pnden wx ned. | 

4. (32b, 13, 1a-3b.) Nagara’s Gedicht: nbs tr (No. 165 
des Diwan, p. 60a), mit persischer Ubersetzung jeder 
Strophe. Der ersten hebraischen Strophe geht die Uber- 
schrift &"po voran, was soviel bedeutet wie “hebraischer 
Text.” Vor der ersten persischen Strophe ist der Urheber 

der Ubersetzung genamnt: ‘s11B51 yn3 “_ *ANBuN “YoaN. Der 
Ubersetzer hiess also Molla Nathan Gulpadegani (wohl 
nach seiner Heimat so genannt; vgl. unten, VI, 2). Die 


' Za. D. M. G., LIII, 387-427. 2 J.Q.R., XIV, 116-128, 
* Vgl. cinn in der Bedeutung: aramiischer Text, 
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Ubersetzung ist ohne das Original in “Jismach Israel” 
(S. 64f.) abgedruckt ; am Schlusse bietet sie zwei originale 
persische Strophen.—Dieser Nummer geht die allgemeine 
Uberschrift voran : Sxnw nor nyp ains> denne. 

5. (3 b-4 b.) Persische Kaside; 16 Distichen mit dem 
Reime 5—, zu dem auch hebriische Wérter auf D8 verwendet 
werden. Es ist ein Gebet, in welchem der Prophet Jechezkel 
um Fiirbitte bei Gott angerufen wird. Der Anfang lautet: 
Soren pen esectin ones nn ypin a9 nYNI5 pon 1. Die 13. 
Strophe: Ssuin so wwna me ps ade abyy 35 wend manna. 
In der Schlussstrophe— "30 ‘7733 jy1y15 jNTI b> tonne 
bypin, d. h. “ Fiirsprecher und Biirge aller Juden, besonders 
des armen Dieners Jechezkel ”—nennt sich der Dichter, der 
also den Namen des angerufenen Propheten trug. Die 
Uberschrift des Gedichtes lautet: Spin’ xv32 9¥) ADR? NNN 
n’y. Der erste Theil dieser Uberschrift (“Buch der vertrau- 
lichen Unterredungen,” d.h. der Gebete) bezeichnet vielleicht 
eine ganze Sammlung ahnlicher Gedichte. 

6,7. Nach der Uberschrift ane nor folgen zwei hebr. 
Gedichte: nba om ny (5ab, Akrostich on, s. Jismach 
Israel, p. 64.) und 81 Sa ow vy (5 b-6 b; dieses letztere 
hat die Uberschrift: 5xw jo). Zu No. 6 s. auch unten, 
IV, 2. 

8. (6b.) Uhers. des Nagara’schen aramiaischen Gedichtes 
ody nan im. Nur die erste Strophe ist da, die nachsten 
Blatter fehlen. Die ganze Ubersetzung steht auch im 
Jismach Israel, woraus ich sie J. Q. R., XIV, 126 transscri- 
birt herausgegeben habe. S. auch unten, III, 7; VII, A11. 

9. (7a-8b.) Das mit den Worten new 3" 55m beginnende 
Gedicht Nagara’s nebst persischer Ubersetzung jeder 
Strophe. Der Anfang (das hebr. Original der ersten 
Strophe) fehlt. S. auch Jismach Israel, 28a und unten, 
III, 3. 

10. (gab.) Nagara’s ’n2 yw Seow. Nur hebriiisch. 

ll. (9b-1ob.) Hebr. Gedicht mit dem Akrostich *377 
pin. Anfang: wend nby wed pp. 


1 = ord. 
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12. (1ob-12b.) Nagara’s jowd mx DY? oY, nebst pers. 
Ubers. jeder Strophe und einer persischen Schlussstrophe, 
in der sich der Ubersetzer nennt ("p5 wx). 

18. (12 b, 28, 21-27, 14-20.) Uberschrift : ‘py mam, di. 
Koénigssohn und Sifi(Prinz und Derwisch) die metrische 
Ubersetzung von Abraham Ibn Chasdai’s -3m rn }2. Der 
Uberschrift folgt der Titel der VIII. Pforte (nnwn 3x3), 
ausser der in unserer Handschrift noch die IX. (23a), 
X. (25a), XI. (27 b) und XII. (18a) Pforte enthalten sind. 
Der Schluss der letztern fehlt, findet sich aber nebst den 
weiteren Pforten (bis XVII) in einer anderen Adler’schen 
Handschrift (s. unten, IV, 3). 

14. (33a-53b.) Theil einer groésseren erzihlenden Dich- 
tung (in Reimpaaren), deren Held Haidar Beg ("3 7"n) ist 
und in der Schah Abbas eine Hauptrolle spielt. Es sind 
sechs Abschnitte erhalten, der Schluss des letzten fehlt. 
Das Gedicht hat keine jiidischen Beziehungen. 


Il. 


T 64a (1774), 67 Bl. kl. 8° (blaues Papier)—Die ersten 
7 Blatter von anderer Schrift als die iibrigen. 

1. (1 b-7 b.) Uberschrift : 72 73 bana ’p 9’na TIN MIT 
Dna wR NIN Ov ow 5st AWD ’o. Das in der Uberschrift 
erwahnte Akrostich des Dichters Nathanael b. Moses findet 
sich in den Strophenanfangen des einleitenden Gedichtes 
(Anfang : ods Y mo jDIwA MOI Ty’ on Dw? jm3), dessen 
jede Strophe von der persischen Ubers. begleitet ist. Der 
erste Theil der Azharoth hat die Uberschrift: myon nbynn 
und eine persische Eingangsstrophe, welche pietitsvoll 
Salomon Ibn Gabirols gedenkt, als des “Meisters aller 
Dichter”: 

OY INI NITD NWI IN so moby dynap jax 
snows nbra RAR TD NWI DO INY RTD WIN MT Ns 
Es sind nur noch zwanzig Strophen erhalten, hebraisch 


und persisch. Der durchgehende Endreim der Strophen 
ist 0°, wie in Ibn Gabirol’s Azharoth. 
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2. (8-67.) Ein Antiochus-Gedicht, dessen Anfang fehlt. 
Am Schlusse wird das Jahr 5287 der Weltschépfung und 
1836 der seleuc. Aera genannt, also 1527. Der Dichter 
nennt sich am Schlusse nicht. Am Anfange scheint nicht 
viel zu fehlen. Das Auftreten des Kénigs Antiochus wird 
in das Jahr 223 nach Esra gesetzt (8b). Er bekémmt 
auch den Beinamen 0wx'ps (Decius) und wird weiterhin 
nur mit diesem Namen bezeichnet. Die Uberschriften der 
Capitel lauten (die des ersten Abschnittes fehlt) : 

2. Dekianus befragt die Veziere, und Bagris schildert 

den Zustand Israels. (10 b.) 

3. Dekianus vernimmt, dass zwei Veziere getédtet wur- 
den; er wird iiber Bagris (= Bacchides) zornig, und 
Bagris marschirt gegen Jerusalem. (22 8.) 

4. Mattathias der Hohepriester erfahrt vom Heranriicken 
Bagris’, er eifert seine Séhne an; sie ziehen in den 
Kampf gegen die Unglaéubigen und erlangen den 
Sieg. (30a.) 

5. Bagris fliecht und kommt zum Konige. (37 b.) 

6. Dekianus lasst sich durch Bagris téuschen, sammelt 
ein zahlloses Heer und unzahlige Elephanten und 
marschirt gegen Jerusalem. (42 4.) 

7. Ganz Israel versammelt sich, geht nach Jerusalem 
und reinigt das Heiligthum. Man sucht reines Oel, 
aber es war nur soviel vorhanden, als fir eine 
Nacht reicht; man ziindet es an und es brennt 
durch ein Wunder acht Nachte und Tage. (55 a.) 

Die Dichtung ist in dem gewéhnlichen Metrum der er- 
zahlenden Gedichte geschrieben (Reimpaare). Ein naheres 
Eingehen auf den Inhalt und die Vergleichung mit dem 
persischen Antiochus-Gedichte des Molla Josef b. Jizchak 
(Jusuf Jehudi), welches unlangst (1903) in Jerusalem 

gedruckt wurde (79 Bl.), behalte ich mir vor. 
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T 64b (177 b), 64 Bl. kl, 8°. 

1. (1-9.) Uberschrift: m7 py dete no man Ww. Nach 
einer hebréischen Eingangsstrophe folgen alphabetisch ge- 
ordnete Strophen mit persischer Ubersetzung nach jeder 
Strophe. Nach den alphabetischen Strophen (n hat zwei) 
foigen noch andere, die im Akrostich den Verfasser (Siman- 
Téb, 210 jo'D) nennen. Ein Dialog zwischen Gott und 
Israel, mit messianischem Schlusse. Auch in Jismach 
Israel abgedruckt (12 a-14b). 

2. (1oab.) Uberschr.: ab) aso aw; Akrostich : 
mwa x. Nur hebraisch. 

8. (11 a-13a.) Das oben (unter I, 9) erwahnte Gedicht 
Israel Nagara’s mit derselben pers. Ubersetzung. 

4. (13 b-14b.) Ein Gedicht desselben mit dem Refrain : 
‘Sena ep oydm maw ven sy vena be und dem Akrostich 
Sxawd. Nur hebriiisch. In Jismach Israel (19 a, N. 8) mit 
pers. Ubersetaung, s. J.Q. R., XIV, 119. 

5. (14b-16a.) Ein aramaisches Gedicht Siman-Téb’s, 
welches sich auch in Jismach Israel (p. 42 a) findet. 

6. (16 b-17a.) Ein hebr. Gedicht von Salih (n>xx) ; auch 
in Jismach Israel, p. 21. 

7. (17 a-19 a.) Nagara’s pdy p34 nm mit pers. Ubersetzung. 
S. auch oben, I, 8. 

8. (19a-21 a.) Desselben Gedicht; »m dx 751297 wai ‘25, 
mit pers. Ubersetzung jeder Strophe. 

9. (21 b-23.a.) Desselben: ND 72 NWN OW, mit pers. 
Ubersetzung. Auch in Jismach Israel (N. 9, 20a). Die 
pers. Ubers. dieser Nummer, sowie die von No. 4, s. auch 
Z.d.D. M. G., LV, 241-257. 

10. (23 b-24a.) Salomo Ibn Gabirol’s Trinklied : »»y md>3 
mit pers. Ubers. jeder Strophe, an deren Schluss sich der 
Ubersetzer nennt: Tobija (jop M210). 

11. (24 b-25a.) Hebr. Gedicht von Salih: nm da dy on “ny. 
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12. (25a-26a.) Desselben: ‘2p Mm ‘23y ‘nye W¥. Beide 
Gedichte nur hebraisch. 

18. (26a-27 a.) Nagara’s “> n-ne ovd ow. Nur hebriisch. 

14. (27 a-30a.) Nach den Eingangsversen des oben unter 
I, 6 erwahnten Gedichtes folgt eine alphabetische Litanei, 
deren erste Strophe lautet: oi xd nan jem xb qa ow NO IHN 
bene sow jw xd. In den weiteren Strophen wird immer 
das zweite Epitheton der vorhergehenden wiederholt, so 
dass eine Art Ketten-Litanei entsteht: .. 5m... 73, 
but. . 3 u.s.w. In Jismach Israel (64a) steht nur der 
Anfang der Litanei und zwar ebenfalls nach dem unter I, 6 
stehenden, aber dort vollstandig gegebenen Gedichte. _ 

15. (30a-32b.) Persisches Lied, mit Erwahnung der 
12 Stémme. Es ist dasselbe Lied fiir den Ausgang des 
Sabbath, das in Z. d. D. M. G., LIII, 420 besprochen ist. Der 
Schluss (4 Strophen) fehlt hier. 

16. (33 a-33 b.) Hebr. Gedicht mit dem Akrostich Joseph 
(DY) und dem Strophenendreim 9°. Anfang: py qos 1 bei. 
S. unten nach 27. 

17. (33 b, 34b; die Blatter 33 und 34 sind umgekehrt 
eingeheftet.) Hebr. Purimgedicht mit dem Akrostich Salomo 
(moby). Anfang: »nowm ae 55 by een uow. 

18. (34a, 35a, 35b.) Hebr. Gedicht mit dem Akrostich 
pin dwnv». Den Schluss jeder Strophe bildet eine mit dem 
Worte jx¥ endigende Bibelstelle, Anfang: ‘po ‘yin “YT 
DO“. 

19. (35 b-36a.) Ein kurzes aram. Gedicht (von Nagara) 
mit dem Akrostich 5xw. Anfang: forand nnpsn am, Auch 
in Jismach Israel, 28 b. 

20. (36a.) Ein kurzes hebr. Gedicht. Anfang: mys bye 
ndyn nap. 

21, 22. (43a b, 37a; 37a-39a.) Die beiden persischen 
Elija-Gedichte Uzziels, welche in Z.d.D. M.G., LIII, 418 f. 
besprochen sind. Bl. 43 ist an unrichtiger Stelle eingeheftet. 

23. (39 a-41 a.) Nagara’s Gedicht : ono mao pond xy. 
Akrostich ; "513 mwp 72 Sew. Die versificirte Geschichte 
Josephs. 
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24. (41 a-42b.) Der hebr. Hymnus auf die Stadt Tiberias, 
von David b. Aharon b. Husein, der auch im Jismach 
Israel (31 a) abgedruckt ist. 

25. (44a-45a.) Aramaisches Gedicht mit dem Akrostich 
ON. Anfang: syina pam, Einleitender Vers: x72? ‘ayn 
xvd 029 vAYM YD. 

26. (45a-46a.) Hebriisches Weinlied; Akrostich: 3px" 
(jeder Buchstabe zwei Strophen). Eingangsstrophe : 1 
NT wR Aan DD sor MIM py wD Te Iw MY AN AD 
> nbwoa. Sie dient auch zum Refrain. Jede Strophe 
endet mit dem Worte 1*. Dasselbe Lied auch unten, VI, 6. 

27. (46 b-47 b.) Persisches Gedicht in 12 kurzen Strophen. 
Der Anfang lautet: TonN AXY TO ARW (TOI und TWAR= 
dmad, ist gekommen). Jede Strophe schliesst mit dem 
Worte dmad. Die messianische Endstrophe lautet: ‘pwry ts 
sox axnoa oa * Se op or 90 * by Sx oma owt * Seiny. 

Das leere Blatt 48 enthalt nur den Anfang des oben 
unter No. 16 erwahnten Gedichtes, 

28. (49 b-51a.) Ein persisches Gedicht mit der Uber- 
schrift: poz, d. i Muchammas (,»<S+). Es sind finf 
Strophen, in der aus den Gedichten Jusuf Jehudi’s bekannten 
Form des Fiinfzeilers (s. Z.d.D. M.G., LII, 391 f.). Auch 
dieses Gedicht ist von Jusuf Jehudi, der sich in der letzten 
Strophe nennt. 

29. (51a-52a.) Ein persisches Ghasel von Jusuf Jehudi. 
Anfang : 


72 “INDIA we ney dy pry Aw M1 AYAD 
1 INE NONPS “NWI TWH "2-70 


80. (52a-53a.) Ein persisches Gedicht religidsen In- 
haltes. Zechn Strophen mit dem Refrain: 822 NIWP WP &, 
der dem Beginn der ersten Strophe entnommen ist. Die 
letzte Strophe lautet : 


SP TTI NYT D2 ETT ME 8D TD Re ATTY 3} AMID 
wo? NIP YR 


81. (54a-55 a.) Uberschrift: 121875 82 jNITI THD NReRD 
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305, d. h. Vertrauliche Unterredung der Gottesdiener mit 
Gott, dem an keinen Ort Gebundenen. (Vgl. oben, I, 5.) 
Es ist ein Gebet in Zweizeilern, in dem Gottes Gnade 
angerufen wird, die er um des Verdienstes der Frommen 
willen gewahren moge. Persisch, stark mit Hebraisch 
untermengt. Der 3. Zweizeiler lautet: 2 TRY x Dds 
anni? 72 yyw °2) (='pna) “2°27 OK MND, Die Frommen, 
deren Verdienst der Betende fiir sich anruft, sind ferner: 
Daniel, Chananja, Mischael und Azarja; Mattathia (sn) ; 
R. Meir, R. Chija; Eldad Hadani(!); Mordechai und 
Esther; Pinchas b. Jair; Simeon b. Schetach (so ge- 
schrieben: mnwv); Moses b. Amram. Dann wird auch 
das Verdienst der Thora (Dy WN WD 'pN3) und der 
Gebote in Anspruch genommen, das der letzteren in dem 
Zweizeiler: Miah ‘YkI We) AN IW TI Nip aM ‘My pnz 
(“Hilfe von dir und den Anfangsbuchstaben der Worter,” 
d. h. den aus solchen gebildeten Gottesnamen ; der Ausdruck 
ist wegen des Reimes zu nso gewahlt). Nur noch ein 
Frommer wird genannt, auch des Reimes wegen: &} DIX}3 
xm 72 'oi 27 masta +9 nd po mdnp. (Ein Jose b. Acha 
findet sich unter den Tannaiten und Amordern nicht.) 
Auf wie niedriger Stufe die Sprachkenntnisse des Ver- 
fassers dieses Gebetes standen, zeigt folgender, fast ganz 
hebraischer Zweizeiler: AYIIN ‘M331 PNA wy AyY b23 m wy 
VOX (er meint: INOX YIN). 

82. (56 b-57 a.) Persisches Gedicht religidsen Inhaltes. 
Jede Strophe schliesst mit den Worten 70 ‘2247. Zum 
Schluss ist "© punktirt. Eine Strophe hat am Schlusse 
statt nwo die Namen der drei Buchstaben 3 f¥ DD, 
Vielleicht ist Moses auch der Name des Verfassers. 

88. (57b-58a.) Persisches Gedicht aus vier Strophen. 
Die erste lautet : 

a3 77 OM] ND TD NT TTR AND we an Ty PD Y 
TOY NY NDI NY Dry 


(“O arabischer Greis, woher bist du gekommen? Jedes 
Wort, das du im inneren Herzen hegest, sage es uns, damit 
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uns bekannt werde, weshalb du gekommen bist.”) Scheint 
mystischen Inhaltes zu sein. 

34. (60 b-62 a, nach einigen leeren Seiten.) Eine hebr. 
religidse Dichtung mit dem Akrostich “Samuel b. Nissim.” 
Der Anfang lautet: xx" ondbxw pmnbi “pw. Sie steht 
auch im Jismach Israel (S. 38 b), ebenso wie unten, VII, 
am Ende. 

35. (62 b-64a.) Samuel b. Nissim’s Dichtung: pe “Ww 
wap ‘ow. S. oben, I, 1; J.Q, R., XIV, 119. 

36. (64ab.) Hebr. Gedicht mit dem Akrostich dxnw. 
Die Eingangsstrophe lautet : ne 


Sox py bya poe qop max max yap sox Jam TN NIN 
max 


IV. 


B. 18 (3), 94 Bl. kl. 8°. Nur persische Poesie enthaltend. 
Die Blatter sind nicht richtig eingeheftet. S. unten, No. 4, 5. 
Am Schlusse von No. 4 hat der Schreiber — jp Sxpin? — 
seinen Namen verewigt. 

1. (1-7 a.) Schluss einer grésseren Dichtung in Reim- 
paaren, paraenetischen Inhaltes. Eines der letzten Distichen 
(p. 7) zeigt den Namen der Dichtung: “Gang-namah” 
(Schatzbuch) : 


NDON] AON 331 AOA NWS nooxds TS WII 7D AMNI PX 


2. (7 b.) Uberschrift ; n>2 oN ny Ween, Ubersetzung des 
oben unter I, 6 erwahnten Gedichtes. Der Schluss fehlt. 

8. (8a-40a.) Ein Theil der Dichtung “ Konigssohn und 
Safi” und zwar die Fortsetzung des in No. 1 (13) enthaltenen 
Theiles; Schluss der XII. Pforte, XIII. Pforte (8 b), XIV. 
Pforte (12 a), XV. Pforte (18 b), XVI. Pforte (21 a), XVII. 
Pforte (34 a). 

4. (40-42 b, 59, 60, 67-948.) Uberschrift: pnxw. Dann 
die weitere Uberschrift : sn Swamy pI NM! TDN NnBi 
‘Seyn pm TONa mNwND *NI2 we NT ww n’y. (Erzihlung wie 
Samuel der Prophet Saul auf Befehl Gottes zum Konige 
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salbt.) Wir haben hier ein Capitel aus dem Werke 
Schahin’s vor uns, in dem er die biblische Geschichte 
poetisch bearbeitete. Zwei Capitel daraus, und zwar eben- 
falls zum Buche Samuel gehérig, hat P. Horn im Jahre 
1893 veroffentlicht (Z.d. D. M.G., XLVII, 202 ff.), nach einer 
Handschrift des British Museum, Or.2453. Im Verzeichnisse 
der Capitel-Uberschriften (ib., S. 205 f.) findet sich die obige 
Uberschrift nicht. Weitere Theile des Schahin’schen Werkes, 
aber nicht unmittelbare Fortsetzung dieses Capitels, finden 
sich auf folgenden Blattern der Handschrift: 59, 60, 67-94 a. 
Auf S. 73. beginnt ein Capitel mit der Uberschrift: Mbx20 
PR PP AND) MD TNT NWN'T AD) by N72 IN WNT NI WIN PTS 
ny dew dea (also zu 1 Sam. xxvi. 8 ff. gehirig). 

5. (43 2-58 b, 61a-62a.) Uberschrift : 1x pny’ nypy ‘DIN 
Syn Seem ‘p ‘on ya pona “panos Syp. Also die persische 
Ubersetzung eines Akeda-Gedichtes, von Benjamin b. Mi- 
schael. Es ist die Neujahrs-Akeda von Jehuda Samuel Abbas 
b. Abun (s. Zunz, Litteraturgesch. der syn. Poesie, 8. 216), 
die mit den Worten beginnt: nnpand py “yw ny. Diese 
Ubersetzung ist mit dem hebr. Originale, nebst einigen 
hturgischen Beigaben, im J. 1902 in Jerusalem erschienen 
(pny? npy 7p). In dem Vorworte dieser Ausgabe ist das 
Jahr 5478 (1718) als Entstehungsjahr der Ubersetzung 
genannt und angegeben, der Ubersetzer, den man auch 
Amina (m2»y=NyrN)! nannte, habe zu den Leuten von 
Tran (jxYy ‘rTM 1x) gehért, also im K6nigreiche Persien 
gelebt. Unsere Handschrift giebt nur die Anfangsworte 
der hebr. Strophen vor jedem Absatze an, Wie frei und 
weitlaufig die pers. Bearbeitung des Gedichtes ist, zeigt die 
Thatsache, dass z. B. den vier Versen der Eingangsstrophe 17 
persische Reimpaare, den sechs Versen der ersten Strophe 26 
Reimpaare entsprechen. Am Schlusse (zwischen No. 61 und 
62) fehlt ein Blatt der Ubersetzung. S. auch unten, VI, 14. 

6. (628-66 b.) Uberschrift: ‘nn niqyo we DpN DN DEN 


1 Im Jahre 5462 (1702) vollendete Molla Amina (xx) eine Abschrift 
des Schahin (s. J.Q. R., XV, 289). 
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mores yyo woe ‘x an”52 py’) por ‘oD an’na ndwn. Es ist 
also die Ubersetzung der Akeda Ephraim b. Isaak’s (s. Zunz, 
S. 288) von Benjamin b. Elija aus Kaschan. Eine andere, 
kiirzere Ubersetzung dieser Akeda ist im Jismach Israel zu 
finden (36b), doch ist der Name des Ubersetzers nicht genannt. 
(S. J. Q. R., XIV, 119.) Hier ist nur die Bearbeitung der 
ersten neun Strophen erhalten, das Ubrige (ebenfalls neun 
Strophen) fehlt. 

7. (94b.) Uberschrift: max nopp. Dann als Uberschrift 
des ersten Capitels: 12 38n2 0D) 230 4. Nur 6} Reim- 
paare stehen auf diesem letzten Blatte der Handschrift. 
Das Ubrige fehlt. Es ist offenbar die metrische Bearbeitung 
des Aboth-Tractates, von Molla Imran, von dem sich eben- 
falls nur der Anfang, aber ein grosseres Stiick, in einem 
Codex des British Museum (Or. 4742) tindet. S.J.Q.R., 
XV, 290. 


V. 


T. 40 (484), 55 Bl. schmal 8°. Der Anfang fehlt. 

1. (1a-2a.) Persisches Gedicht iiber die Symbolik der 
Buchstaben des Alphabetes, von denen mehrere zusammen 
in je einer Strophe behandelt sind. Die Strophen iiber die 
ersten fiinf Buchstaben fehlen. Von Bl. 1 ist eine Hialfte 
abgerissen, so dass auch die erhaltenen Strophen nur 
mangelhaft vorhanden sind. Den Schluss (wohl dem 
Buchstaben n entsprechend) bildet der mit jnn beginnende 
Schlussvers des Buches Micha. 

2. (2a-6a.) Uberschrift: 12 xo" jax. Ein Liebesgedicht 
in langen Strophen von kurzen Versen. Der Dichter, Ibn 
Gisa, nennt sich auch in der letzten Strophe. 

3. (6a-9a.) Uberschrift: ton on ands. Ein Liebes- 
gedicht in Kasidenform. Der Dichter, Rahim, nennt sich 
am Schlusse. 

Weder Ibn Gisa, noch Rahim Hamadani (vgl. unten, 
IX, 7) ist bei Ethé (“‘ Neupersische Litteratur,” im Grwndriss 
der tranischen Philologie) genannt. Es waren aber offenbar 
nichtjiidische Dichter. 
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4. (9a-11 b.) Uberschrift: 05 x2 win 320 Ayp (Er- 
zihlung vom Steinhauer). Erzihlendes Gedicht in Reim- 
paaren, Es beginnt mit den Worten: “Es war ein Stein- 
hauer am Berge Sinai, der haute Steine und sprach: 
O Siindenvergeber, wie lang wirst du im Himmel sein, 
wie lange wirst du vor unserem Auge verborgen sein? Es 
ware schén, wenn du auf die Erde kamest, zu uns kémest, 
o Gott der Welten!” Mit Worten frommer Einfalt ver- 
spricht der Steinhauer, Gott ein Steinhaus zu bauen, es 
wohnlich zu machen und sich selbst ganz in den Dienst 
Gottes zu stellen, wenn er auf Erden wohnen wolle. Er 
fubrt sein Versprechen aus, haut vierzig Tage und vierzig 
Nachte Steine, um das Haus zu bauen. Als das Haus 
fertig und mit Allem ausgestattet war, wendete sich der 
Steinhauer wieder mit einfaltigen Worten und naiven Ver- 
sprechungen an Gott, um ihn zu bestimmen, auf die Erde 
zu kommen. Da ging gerade Moses voriiber und hérte die 
Worte des Steinhauers, die er fiir grobe Blasphemie halt. 
Er weist den Steinhauer mit harten Worten zurecht und 
heisst ihn seine Reden bereuen, Als aber Moses wieder 
auf den Berg Sinai kam, wurde er von Gott dariiber 
getadelt, dass er den Steinhauer zum Schweigen gebracht ; 
denn jedes seiner Worte sei ihm als Ausdruck frommer 
Hingebung anzurechnen. Moses kehrt zuriick und beruhigt 
den vorher Zurechtgewiesenen ; er mége auch weiter sich 
mit solchen Reden an Gott wenden, da Gott an ihnen 
Gefallen finde. Im Schlussverse nennt sich Attar als 
Dichter; die Erzéhlung stammt also aus einem Werke 
Ferid-eddin Attars. Vgl. unten, No. 8, 

5. (11 b-16 b.) Uberschrift: no'y xB) wT PX INIT 
(“ Dariiber, dass auf die Welt kein Verlass ist”). Ein 
Lehrgedicht in kurzen vierzeiligen Strophen, in denen 
die vierte Zeile stets lautet: 77x73 Nii x7. In den ersten 
Strophen ist dieser Refrain noch in einer fiinften Zeile 
variirt oder einfach wiederholt. In der letzten Strophe 
nennt sich der Dichter: Joseph Ibn Siman (jxmD }28 AY), 
S. auch unten, IX, 4. 


VOL. XVI. No 
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6. (16b-19b.) Uberschrift: 13 ne“ap 3x3 9. Didak- 
tische Spriiche, Vierzeiler. Im letzten nennt sich der 
Dichter: Joseph Ibn Siman. 

7. (19 b-25 b.) Uberschrift: nop by avw. Geschichte der 
Befreiung aus Aegypten in vierzeiligen Strophen, deren 
durchgehender Endreim sowohl durch hebraische (Serv), 
als persische (54) Worter gebildet wird. Nach jeder Strophe 
steht das Wort ‘xn, ohne Zweifel das erste Wort des 
Refrains : 5xnv q>3n 5x ‘pp 5x wp, der in einem Simchath- 
Thora-Liede in Buchara und Jemen vorkommt. (S.J.Q. B., 
XIV, 122.) 

8. (25 b-30a.) Uberschrift: non now) yxodo yp (« Er- 
zihlung vom Kénig Sehidel”). Erzaéhlung in Reimpaaren. 
Moses findet am Ufer des Tigris einen Schidel. Gott 
gewahrt ihm die Bitte, dass ihm der Schadel erzihle, wem 
er im Leben angehérte. Er war im Leben ein miachtiger 
Konig Aegyptens, mit Namen Gumguma (Schidel). Auf 
weitere Fragen Moses’ erzahlte er von seinem Tode, seiner 
Beerdigung und seinem Schicksale nach dem Tode. Moses 
bittet Gott, er mége den Todten ins Leben erwecken. 
Gumguma wird lebendig und nimmt den Glauben Moses’ 
an; er wird ein frommer Gottesdiener und scheidet spiter 
als Glaubiger aus der Welt.—Die Erzahlung ist jiingst im 
I. Bande der von Simecn Chacham besorgten Ausgabe des 
Schahin zur Genesis abgedruckt worden, um die letzten 
drei Seiten des Bandes zu fiillen. Doch stehen am Ende 
des Gedichtes noch drei Distichen, die auch den Namen des 
Dichters, Attar, darbieten (s. No. 4). Auch in der unten— 
VI, 8—erwahnten Abschrift des Gedichtes fehlen die letzten 
drei Distichen. 

9. (30 b-55 a.) Uberschrift: 18 jx Nm ANeIND AYP MIN 
sa (“ Beginn der Erzihlung vom K@énige und seinen sieben 
Vesieren”). Nach der Uberschrift sind zwei Seiten leer 
(30 b, 31a), es fehlt also der Beginn der Einleitung, welche 
S. 34 schliesst. In dem vorletzten Zweizeiler der Ein- 
leitung nennt sich der Dichter Jahja (xm). Der Beginn 
der Erzihlung hat die Uberschrift: 5’y qxonp nYNan TUN, 


# 
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womit der Abschreiber den Dichter als verstorben kenn- 
zeichnet.— Es ist die Erzahlung von den Sieben weisen 
Meistern (Sindbad) in Reimpaaren. Der Schluss fehlt. 
Das letzte der erhaltenen Capitel hat die Uberschrift : 
“Zweite Erzaihlung des vierten Vesiers.” Jahja war offen- 
bar Jude. Uber die jiidischen Bearbeitungen des beriihmten 
Erzihlungsstoffes s. Steinschneider, Die hebrdischen Uber- 
setzungen des Mittelalters, S. 887 ff.; iiber die persischen 
Noldeke in Z. d. D. M. G., XLV, 97 ff; Ethé im Grundriss 
der tranischen Philologie, Il, 258, 261. 


VL 


No. 341, 166 Bl. kl 8°. 

1. (1 b.) Schluss (4 Strophen) des unter No. 27 zu er- 
wahnenden Pijjut. Die letzte Strophe lautet: "wx nwn mist 
pop ow ‘n> abana ma moa mdsym an ad: aby. Nach 
jeder Strophe ist der Refrain mit ndn) nev angegeben. 
Das Blatt gehort eigentlich nach B). 156. 

2. (2a-26a.) Die Geschichte der “Sieben Briider” von 
Jusuf Jehudi (s. Z. d. D. M. G., LITT, 394 f.). Der Anfang 
fehlt. 

3. (26 b-51b.) Uberschrift: ‘N95 Sxinx te npn nin px 
b> ssmwpsa pany “ones one pxdener mb espon ona 
(“Sammlung iiber die Begebenheiten der Zerstérung des 
Heiligthumes und der Verbannung der Israeliten, von 
Aharon Gurpddegani”). Der Verfasser hat dieselbe Her- 
kunftsbezeichnung, wie der oben (I, 4) erwahnte Molla 
Nathan. Nach einer kurzen prosaischen Einleitung folgt 
(27 a) die Uberschrift: mabon ‘in nwy avfiny nax. Die 
Zehn Martyrer bilden das Hauptthema des Werkes, in 
welchem die poetische Darstellung (in Reimpaaren) 6fters 
durch Prosaerzihlung unterbrochen wird. Den meisten 
Raum nehmen die Todtenklagen iiber die einzelnen Mar- 
tyrer ein. Der Schluss fehlt. Das letzte erhaltene Capitel 
hat zur Uberschrift: 777) 927 NAY NII 72 ANA IIT NB AND 
‘x72 2 (49 a). Nach der 7. Strophe bricht das Capitel 

: NnD2 
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ab, S. 49 b ist leer gelassen, aber mit Wiederholung des 
bereits geschriebenen Anfanges steht das Capitel auf den 
Blattern 50, 51; jedoch der Schluss sowie das den Mar- 
tyrertod Jehuda b. Baba’s enthaltende Capitel fehlt. 

4. (52-57 a.) Uberschrift: [}2] }ov “0 nnd te nON2 Ip 
m3 5’yt vaxanr jo’ ‘ov. Der Dichter Joseph b. Siman, hier 
noch als Zargdri (Goldschmied) bezeichnet, war schon oben 
genannt (V, 5-6). Das Gedicht heisst “ Karibi-Namah,” 
weil jede seiner Strophen (Vierzeiler) mit dem Worte ‘27? 
beginnt; mit diesem (“Naher,” “Verwandter”) ist in 
vertrauter Hingebung Gott angeredet. Die Strophen, 
deren Inhalt elegische Betrachtungen und Klagen sind, 
haben alphabetische Anordnung. Den Anfang machen vier 
Strophen, deren erster Buchstabe (nach dem einleitenden 
‘2p) & ist, 3 hat 4, 3 hat 5, 2,7 2,132,174," 2, B 2, 
12,911, 5 2,096,313, 03, ¥ 2,54 Strophen. Die iibrigen 
Buchstaben fehlen. 

Die Blatter 58 und 59 sind leer geblieben; nachtraglich 
wurden auf 59 a, b hebriische Notizen, welche sich auf 
die Ehesehliessung beziehen, geschrieben, auch eine langere 
Erlauterung zu Gen. xxiv. 50. 

5. (600-67 a.) Uberschrift: ’o 7’n> mnt tx ndao span 
Sst p32. Eine poetische Darstellung des Inhaltes von 
Esther in Zweizeilern. Uber einen Dichter Benjamin s. 
Z.d. D. M. G., LIL, 420. Jedoch ist unter Benjamin, dem 
Verfasser dieses persischen “Tafsir” zu Esther, Benjamin b. 
Mischael zu verstehen; denn er nennt sich am Schlusse 
selbst mit seinem Dichternamen Amina (fp), s. oben, 
IV, 5. Diese metrische Bearbeitung des Estherbuches ge- 
hort zu den bei Steinschneider, Monatsschrift, 47. Jahrg., 
S. 178, No. 22, genannten. 

6. (67b.) Uherschrift: spy joo mw. Das hebriiische 
Weinlied, das bereits unter III, 26 erwahnt war, mit 
Varianten. 

7. (68a-69 a.) Uberschrift: 901 “o nn’) nox naw... 
“st. “Sabbath-Buch” von dem unter No. 4 genannten 
Dichter Joseph b. Siman. Vierzeilige Strophen, deren jede 
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mit den Worten naw mm (“Tag des Sabbath”’) beginnt und 
mit der Verszeile nd‘ wr m3 naw mm (“es giebt nichts 
besseres als der Sabbathtag”) endet. _ 

8. (7oa-72a.) moon jrodiw yp. Dasselbe wie V, 8. 

9. (72b-79b.) Drei Capitel aus Babai’s historischen 
Gedichten iiber Ereignisse aus der Zeit des Schah Abbas I. 
Sie behandeln die Bemiihungen Abulhasan Lari’s, den 
persischen Juden eine Miitze als Abzeichen aufzuzwingen, 
und den Tod Lari’s. Das Ganze habe ich in Revue des 
Etudes Juives, Bd. XLVII, S. 262-282, herausgegeben und 
iibersetzt. 

10. (80 a, b.) Ubersehrift: man nnow> mer. Vier 
hebriaische Lieder zum Feste der Thorafreude, und zwar: 
Zwei alphabetische Litaneien, von denen die eine nach dem 
Schema D'3\7N 8) now” die Epitheta Israels, die andere nach 
dem Schema 5xw> nanx ov die Giiter aufzihlt, welche 
dieses Fest darbietet. Dann folgt ein Gedicht mit dem 
Akrostichon pin moby und dem Refrain 5> ‘wei o> wK 
bx-w. Dann noch zwei Strophen, deren jede mit dem 
Verse schliesst: m2y ‘23> nyp. 

11, (81 a.) Uberschrift : (sic) Yxvn w2nb ave. Dann folgt 
noch die Uberschrift und die erste Zeile des hebr. Gedichtes. 
Dieses selbst ist weiter unten (Nr. 32) nachgetragen. 

12. (81 b-83 b, 84b.) Ohne Uberschrift. Abergliubische 
Recepte, sympathetische Mittel. Hebraisch. 

13. (84a.) Hebraisches Gedicht mit dem Refrain: 1373 
odbiyn mm soxw. Akrostich: 40". Der Anfang lautet: 
myo vo Sy eyed my jaad ena ynpa 4D”. 

14. (85 a-91 b.) Commentar in persischer Sprache zu der 
oben (IV, 5) erwahnten Dichtung pny’ nvpy. 

15. (92b.) Sieben hebraische Rathsel in Versen. Das 
zweite (iiber on) lautet : 

nbina (sic) tnxr ndwya (sic) Ime AYAN WY INN 
DMI OND NY" D2 33K AI XI 


16. (93 b-94b.) Uhberschrift: o> nwo my. Himmel- 
fahrt Moses’. Hebriiische Prosa. Anfang: yn ‘yy man 
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» oo Moye yea odwn by yan me arovan panty. Schluss: 
pry opr pvaxdon we [5%] 18 a md tow bod APS Sew 
pump. 

17. (95a-136b.) Uberschrift: ‘woun. Das “Targum 
Scheni” zu Esther mit kurzem “ Biur” in hebr. Sprache. 
Es ist derselbe kurze Commentar, der auch in der Wiener 
Pentateuch-Ausgabe (1859) dem Targum Scheni beige- 
geben ist. 

18. (137, b.) Das unter No. 13 stehende hebr. Gedicht 
in arger Entstellung der Orthographie (z. B. \°O=7¥, pon= 
pin). Dann folgt eine hebraische Strophe (Anfang: ‘ow aw 
pnw) und eine persische Strophe; vielleicht Anfang eines 
anderen Gedichtes desselben Joseph mit Ubersetzung (das 
folgende Blatt, 138, ist leer). 

19. (139 a-142 b.) Uberschrift: nynaw dw (sic) nanan yoan. 
Kine hebraische Introduction zu Ezech. i. 1, ausgehend von 
dem in 2 K6n. xxii. 8 Erzahlten, worauf sich “das dreissigste 
Jahr” nach dem Targum zu Ezech. i. 1 bezieht. Es ist das 
die hebraische Wiedergabe eines langeren Targumzusatzes 
zu diesem Verse. Das aramaische Original ist erst unlangst 
aus einem im Nachlasse David Kaufmann’s befindlichen 
Genizafragment jemenischen Ursprunges (es hat obere 
Punktation) herausgegeben worden, und zwar durch Max 
Weiss in der Magyar-Zsidé-Szemle, XX, 3409 fi. 

20. (143, b.) Uberschrift: 223 bya ny Won. Eine per- 
sische Introduction zu Jes. x. 32 (der Haphtara des 8. 
Pesachtages). Sie beruht auf dem Targumzusatze zu dieser 
Stelle (s. Z.d. D. M. G., XXVIII, 19). 

21. (144-147 b.) Ohne Uberschrift. Mit Zugrundelegung 
der Bibelstelle 2 Sam. xxi. 15-17 wird die Legende iiber die 
Rettung David’s durch Abischai erzahlt (hebraisch). Diese 
auf Sanhedrin, 95a beruhende Legende bildet auch einen 
Hauptbestandtheil der von Rachamim b. Elija edirten 
persischen Homilie zu Jes. x. 32 (s. Zeitschrift fiir hebr. 
Bibliographie, IV, 182 f., Z.d. D. M. G., LIV, 241). Unsere 
Nummer hangt also mit der vorhergehenden zusammen. 


22. (149 b.) Ohne Uberschrift. Ein alphabetisches 
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hebriisches Gedicht zu Ps. Ixxiii' Anfang: bw "w3 AON 
hemp oy Sy yw. Schluss: me. Sxprn’ naiaaa wn pow pP'n 
bared aio Ix HloNd sO Ye". Der durchgehende Reim ist >¥. 

28. Die Blatter 150, 151, 152 (ebenso wie 148, 149 a) 
sind leer. Auf 8.150 b probirte der Schreiber das Schreib- 
rohr mit den Worten: phn npox; auf S. 151, und dann 
nochmal 151 b, schrieb er die ersten Strophen des Wett- 
streites zwischen Wasser und Wein (beginnend: oD }'3 
NIT IN TWO AN NIT IN WOW AP WD fx 34 4), mit der 
Uberschrift: 5’yr mm “nd aw. Vgl. unten, Nr. 32. 

24. (152 b-153a.) Wberschrift: 445 x33 ‘nny, also ein 
Gedicht des oben (Nr. 9) genannten Dichters Babai (Lutuf). 
Es ist ein Elija-Lied (s. Z. d. D. M. G., LIII, 417); 14 
vierzeilige Strophen, deren jede mit dem Verse schliesst : 
s12 pno7 we NK (‘0 Elija, ergreife mir die Hand”— 
stehe mir bei). 

25. (153 b-154b.) Ohne Ubersehrift. Ein Gedicht aus 
40 Strophen, als dessen Verfasser sich zum Schlusse 
Chizkija nennt. Eine héchst merkwiirdige Klage der 
zur Annahme des Islam gezwungenen Juden (unter Schah 
Abbas I), zu denen der Dichter selbst gehorte, Er sei, 
so sagt er nach Nennung seines Namens, jetzt ein Gotzen- 
Scheich (nxz0xdx yw). Das Gedicht hat einige schr ergrei- 
fende Strophen und gewahrt einen tiefen Einblick in den 
Seelenzustand der unter dem Glanbenszwange lebenden 
Juden Persiens, die man, wie es an einer Stelle heisst, 
die Neuglaubigen (j"13) nenne. Das Stiick, das den 
Werth eines historischen Documentes hat, wird im 48. 
Bande der R. d. E. J. mit Ubersetzung erscheinen. In 
dem vorliegenden Manuscripte ist es noch ein zweites 
Mal zu finden: 163 a-164a (No. 33), jedoch fehlen dort 
die letzten zehn Strophen. Dort lautet die Uberschrift 
mpin ‘oD p»x. Wabhrscheinlich ist o»X = DIN, der zum 
Ubertritt Gezwungene (o'1x hiessen auch die Marrannos). 
Am Schluss von Nr. 25 fiigte der Schreiber folgende 
Satze hinzu :; 32403 ND 73193 “DX fD “WIN NOD ND DOM ND 
swam’ (“Ich schreibe die Schrift, die Schrift verbleibt ; 
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wenn mein Dasein nicht bleibt, so bleibt die Schrift als 
Andenken ”). 

26. (155a.) Uberschrift: nn nw. Ein persisches Gedicht 
in vierzeiligen Strophen, deren Anfinge die Buchstaben des 
Alphabets zeigen. Doch reichen die Strophen nur bis n, 
das Ubrige fehlt (S. 155 b und 156 sind unbeschrieben). 

27. (156 b.) Uberschrift: nbd aw. Hebriiisches Lied 
zur Beschneidungsfeier. Anfangsstrophe: .7byn oy TN20 
oon ax by aba myo wb my .ndena ton 33, Dann 
folgt als zweite Strophe, die auch nach jeder Strophe als 
Refrain angegeben ist: nb no733 Ab aw Ow2 APM? nen 
ony jox. Die Schlussstrophen sind die oben, unter No. 1, 
erwahnten. Das Ganze zeigt das Akrostich }2 nwo 
ARDY (29 =) 41. Wahrscheinlich Moses b. Joseph Halevi, 
Verfasser des unter No. 29 zu erwaihnenden Gedichtes. 

28. (157a.) An der Spitze der Seite steht eine Vorbe- 
merkung des Schreibers: NX ‘Nand NWN “D 73 Apy’ Wyn IN 
nbp (sic) nd) pox WAN awn ba mm spon. Dann folgt die 
Uberschrift: 5% pera ‘o> ‘nnBa 1x. Vom persischen Gedicht 
selbst, als dessen Autor Gerschom genannt wird, ist nur die 
erste Strophe zu lesen; aber auf S. 158 a ist das Ganze 
noch einmal angefangen, jedoch in der Mitte abgebrochen. 
Der Inhalt des Stiickes ist dem Inhalte von V, 1 ahnlich: 
Symbolik der Buchstaben ; sie reicht hier bis zum Daleth. 
Auf S.157b hat sich Jemand mit folgenden Worten ver- 
ewigt: nwo minawnn pny’ xpi an’nps3 AWD YyyN Amn ON 
n’yS DAIS 72 pM? {3 3py* ja HOY 72. Dieser Moses b. Raphael 
Jizchak fiihrte also seine Herkunft auf den Stamm Manasseh 
zuriick, 

29. (158 b-159 b.) Uherschrift: bn joy 33 nw “9d aw 
be. Es ist ein hebriischer Hochzeitsgesang. Die Ein- 
gangsstrophe, die nach jeder Strophe wiederholt ist, lautet : 
yo’ ser wpp Joy nde qnxya Ans 703 78193 ANK Ws. 
Die Strophenanfange zeigen das Akrostichon: (m8) }2 nwo 
(n>) »(p)bn ARDY. Eine Strophe lautet: °> . Nn xp inn OP 
Wwe jn nnd) . ar 33 In Nay. AWWIDD ADIN Nn. Das 
Lied wurde also beim Aufrufen des Briéiutigams zur Thora 
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gesungen. Vielleicht ist Moses b. Joseph Halevi kein 
anderer als der bei Zunz, Litt. d. syn. Poesie, S. 346 f. 
genannte Moses b. Joseph (13. Jahrh. ), v von dem Zunz ein 
Gedicht ahnlichen Inhaltes anfiihrt. 

80. (160a,.) Uberschrift: >’yt nem > mv. Ein Hoch- 
zeitslied. Der Anfang lautet : \nDyna now nx. Refrain: 
mba Spr inn Sip amaw dip pew dip. 

81. (160b.) Uberschrift: 5”yt pn ‘a> nw. Vom Gedicht 
selbst (einem Hochzeitsliede) ist nur die erste Strophe da: 
wb wo. yd jbo> . 121N3 (1.97D) IND 3, INN ANN NoK. 

82. (161 b-162b.) Uberschrift: mw. Es ist das hebrai- 
sche Gedicht, dessen Uberschrift und Anfang schon oben 
standen (No. 11). Die ersten zwei Verse bieten die Inhalts- 
angabe : 739 WW nN ADD Ow A. ANY mondo syw naw 73. 
Es ist ein Wettstreit zwischen dem Sabbath und den Fest- 
tagen (Pesach, Neumond, Schabuoth, Jom Kippur, Sukkoth) 
iiber ihre Bedeutung. DenStreit entscheidet eine Stimme von 
oben: ndt3 >. 30 “yi 1aY ANd, oN ANP Syp ODD ADM 
my naa tw mt, m3 dy oyn we oswe. 1 Doin DwNIP 
ma> wx. — Der in No. 11 genannte Dichter Chananja Ha- 
Zair hat denselben Namen wie der Vater des Schreibers 
(No. 28). Das Gedicht hat ahnlichen Charakter, wie das 
oben unter No. 23 stehende. 

83. (163 a-164a.) S. oben, No. 25. 

84. (166a.) Mehrere hebraische Gedichte. 


VII. 


B 38 (181), 143 BL, lang und schmal 8°, in schéner 
kalligraphischer Ausstattung mit Randleisten auf jeder 
Seite. Der Anfang fehlt, und zwar fehlen, wie die urspriing- 
liche Pagination des Buches zeigt, 7 Blatter. Der Inhalt 
ist am Schlusse (141 a) mit folgenden Worten des Schreibers 
angegeben: M3% PTB) YOSN x3 NAA INDI px WwW oONDN 
"n0"> ‘NBS we nA) Dw yo'D 7N"> ‘DA ‘ANAS te wDEN NB 
33 Siew oy ne opry nm ne Seow o’nn”a nnBd ne wpoam andy 
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myd wwp’nn Sep st pp AND DAD Naw 1T NT TT YN" med 89ND ND 
moby x” 077 73 nw20 ovmpron 55°35 By YIM y¥A amon by 
“YON INND INN II IND TWIN 1”) a DW *3N2 IPS atydee ‘Dd. 
Das Buch ist also am Montag, dem g. Siwan des Jahres 
5566 (=1806) durch den Schreiber Manasse b. Salomo b. 
Eleazar, den man auch Gani Kaschmiri nannte, beendet 
worden. Es ist das derselbe, von dem eine im J. 1804 
verfasste Ubersetzung eines Nagara’schen Gedichtes in 
“Jismach Israel” abgedruckt ist (s. J. Q. R., XIV, 124). 
Er verfertigte die Handschrift fiir seinen Freund Saul b. 
Gani Moses. Es enthialt, wie angegeben ist: A., eine 
Sammlung hebr. Gedichte [zum Theile] mit pers. Uber- 
setzung; B, Aboth mit pers. Ubersetzung von Molla 
Simantob; C., die Azharoth Salomo Ibn Gabirols mit der 
pers. Ubersetzung von R. Samuel. 


A. 


Dieser erste Theil der Handschrift ist nicht vollstandig ; 
denn ausser den bereits erwaihnten ersten sieben Blattern 
fehlen noch — wie aus der urspriinglichen Pagination er- 
sichtlich — zwei Blatter zwischen Bl, 12 und 13, vier 
Blatter zwischen Bl. 28 und 29, im Ganzen 13 Blatter. 
Die hier gesammelten hebraischen Gedichte sind theils 
in Pegleitung einer persischen Ubersetzung, theils ohne 
soleche gegeben. Von einer persischen Ubersetgwng, und 
zwar nach jeder Strophe, begleitet sind folgende Gedichte : 

1. (1a-2a.) Der Anfang fehlt, Vom Akrostich ist noch 
pin 310 jo'[D] vorhanden, so dass also nur die erste Strophe 
(b) fehlt. Die Ubersetzung stammt ohne Zweifel ebenfalls 
von dem bereits mehrfach erwahnten Dichter Siman-Téb. 
Auch die Sammlung Jismach Israel (12 a) enthalt ein 
hebr. Gedicht Siman-Tdb’s mit seiner eigenen persischen 
Ubersetzung. 

2. (3b-5 a.) ‘nD ‘nD “NT ‘no, Akr. pin aw jor. Die 
Ubersetzung stammt gewiss auch vom Dichter selbst. Das 
Ganze auch in Jismach Israel (60 b). 
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8. (6a-8 b.) Israel Nagara’s (No. 1 des Diwan): nds Jone 
ony’ 53. Die persische Ubersetzung ist vielleicht von 
Siman-Téb. Die Ubers. allein steht in Jismach Israel 
(64 b). 

4. (8b-9b.) Nagara’s: 71D nan NYDN DY. Auch in 
Jismach Israel (20 a). 

5. (10a,b.) Nagara’s: Soar "ow ova 3 (einleitender Vers 
und Refrain: sma mmr “wa Sx‘ nx nda px Pr). 

6. (11a, b.) Salomon Ibn Gabirol’s Trinklied, wie unter 
III, ro. 

7. (12a, b.) Nagara’s: "2 3 AW 3. Der Schluss 
fehlt. 

8. (13a-14a.) Nagara’s: ‘tx ny ‘de ven. S. oben, 
III, 4. 

9. (16a-17b.) Nagara’s: MO) WI mM, 

10. (18a-19a.) Nagara’s: 72295 ANN ‘nN bib) oy, 

11. (26a-278.) Nagara’s: ody 39 ™. S. oben, I, 8. 

Nur hebrdisch (oder aramiisch), ohne Ubersetzung, sind 
folgende Gedichte in der Sammlung enthalten: 

Von Israel Nagara: 

12. (14a, b.) Jow mx ovd ov. (S. I, 13.) 

13. (15a, b.) jn won now m. 

14. (15 b-16a.) ‘¥ NBT “ny bx my. 

18. (17 b-18 a.) ‘nN M23 pny ‘ow aw. 

16. (33 b-34.8.) ‘JNYE’ Wt yn. 

17. (34.a-35.) °y Jono Wt Abs TH. 

18. (36 b-37 b.) omp map Tod xy. 

19. (38a-39 a.) ND emp xn Sy Jow rm. (S. I, 7.) 

20. (39a, b.) 29 IN¥B’ API 13913 IN. 

21. (39 b-40 b.) 2NIAK *HAN 1. 

Von anderen Dichtern: 

22. (3b-5a.) Das auch in Jismach Israel (42 a) stehende 
aramaische Gedicht von Siman-Tob. 

23. (5a-6a.) Desselben: ovd3 na qi “ny. 

24, (21 a-22 a.) Von demselben: ein auch einige ara- 
miaische Strophen enthaltendes Lied zur Beschneidungs- 
feier, mit folgender Uberschrift: sim nbn nnoed aw 
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‘a pw xan pon nex Sap one osma ind tove. Das 
Akrostich der Strophen lautet: pin jop aro yoO"D »2K. 

25. (32 a-33a.) Von demselben: ein Hochzeitsgedicht, 
das mit dem oben unter I, 6 erwahnten die als Refrain 
dienende Eingangsstrophe 25 ‘3 nd> o-N ny gemeinsam 
hat. Die ersten 7 Strophen zeigen das Akrostich 210 }o"D. 
Von den weiteren 6 Strophen haben die ersten vier die 
Anordnung des umgekehrten Alphabetes (pawn). Das Wort 
por nach der 8., 9., 11. und 12. Strophe bezeichnet den 
Refrain. 

26. (20b.) ‘Sy won snpy, von Salih. S. oben, III, 6. 

27. (31 b.) ‘23y AY ‘22y ‘nye’ N¥, von demselben. 

28. (35a, b.) “wow mpx ax. Akrostich: DATIRK. 

29. (35 b-36 b.) my jaw yrdy dx x ma wiax. Akrostich : 
nan yams. Ein Aharon Ha-Kohen ist auch im Jismach 
Israel (27 a) mit einem Gedichte vertreten. 

80. (22 b-23b.) Lied zum Aufrufen des Brautigams mit 
dem Refrain: x27 5x aye naw OY ANI NIP) IDI inn “Noy. 
Im Akrostich ist als Dichter Jehuda b. Eleazar genannt. 

81. (37 b-38 a.) Any yap Ans cw. Vier Strophen mit 
dem Akrostich: oD). S. J.Q. &., XIV, 121. 

Zwei Gedichte der Sammlung sind hebrdisch-persisch, 
und zwar: 

32. (19b.) nya nave ydy ow2. Dasselbe zweisprachige 
Gedicht, das aus einem anderen Adler’schen Codex in Z. d. 
D. M. G., LITT, 420 f. abgedruckt ist?. Den Namen des 
Dichters zeigt das Akrostich: }'23. Da unser Gedicht 
am Schlusse auch den Dichternamen Amina bietet, so ist 
Benjamin b. Mischael zu verstehen. S. oben, IV, 5. 

83. (27 b-28 a.) ‘239 “NT Avy “NT Ay. Es ist das 
zweisprachige Gedicht Jehuda’s, das ich aus Jismach Israel 
(23 a) in J.Q. R., XIV, 127 veréffentlicht habe?. — 


1 Dort ist nach unserer Handschrift in V. 2 x5 zu verbessern in 
wn 72; statt ma Lwin; V. 6 lautet hier xya my [RVD ;ROOND pa PD ; 
V. To: myI7 YY. TW) DVN 29p9 (8. dort, S. 421, Anm. 1). In V. 111. p39 "0 
statt.p20; in V. 12 noms statt on. 

? Folgende Varianten bietet unsere Handschrift: Str. II, Z. 1 ist so 
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Drei Gedichte sind rein persisch. 

34. (28b.) Fiinf Distichen. Der Schluss oes Gedichtes 
fehlt, da nach 28 die oben erwahnte Liicke von vier Blattern 
sich findet. Das erste Distich, der Anfang des Ghaseles, 
lautet : 


wenodya 293 RS INI IN ma NIN PANDA” yow jROY 39N2 IDTD 
‘sn 


35. (29a-30a.) Elf Strophen. Die erste, zugleich Re- 
frain, lautet : 


DA WIND IND ID ANTI TWKI TD NDT Aya ADIN WS 
MININ] 7 TN 


86. (30a-31a.) Vierzehn Strophen. Die erste, zugleich 
Refrain, lautet : 


* PIN ATDNN * DED ATT * ROE Ta peer $2 aR end «Ss er 
{R'E ON INTE 


Mit den Worten jx'ity 728 jx'5ty schliesst auch jede Strophe. 

Ein Gedicht Israel Nagara’s ist mit tirkischer Uber- 
setzung dargeboten : 

37. (23 b-26 a.) mY ANID Np’ TNIn np (Diwan, No. 169). 
Die Ubersetzung schliesst sich im Metrum genau dem 
Reimschema des Originals an. 

88. (20a.) Endlich ist ein Gedicht, dessen vier Strophen 
den Namen des Dichters im Akrostich zeigen (nav, Sab- 
bathai), aus abwechselnd hebraischen und tiirkischen Versen 
gebildet. 

39. Am Schlusse der Sammlung steht ein kurzes per- 
sisches Gedicht, das mit den Worten beginnt: 73 AN" NX 
wn) me ND pds. 


punktirt: more yixp yn. Str. IV, Z. 4, das letzte Wort ist so punk- 
tirt: ym (?). In Str. VI, Z. 1 lautet das erste Wort yz72(?). Die 4. Zeile 
derselben Strophe lautet : 220m 1272 TIP. Str. VIII, Z.3: der Name des 
Dichters ist xiv geschrieben, 
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B. 


Der Mischnatraktat Aboth hat die sonderbare — von 
einer spatern Hand herriihrende — Uberschrift: ‘pbxn san 
n’y max pxp. Wer das schrieb, hielt max pr» fir den 
Namen eines Tannaiten. Es ist iibrigens dieselbe Uber- 
setzung von Aboth, welche im Jahre 1902 in Jerusalem 
erschienen und von mir in der Zeitschr. f. hebr. Biblio- 
graphie, VI, 112 f£, 150 besprochen ist. Der Text und 
die hebr. Worte innerhalb der Ubersetzung sind punktirt. 
Das Ganze nimmt die Seiten 41 a—96 a der Handschrift 
ein. Von Bl. 67 (=8o) der urspriinglichen Pagination fehlt 
der gréssere Theil, ebenso von Bl. 75 (88). Die Uber- 
setzung stammt, wie die oben erwahnte Nachschrift bezeugt, 
vom Dichter Siman-Téb. 


C. 


Die Azharoth Salomo Ibn Gabirol’s (96 b-141 a) mit 
strophenweise gegebener persischer Ubersetzung. Statt 
der Uberschrift (mmxd men) geht dem einleitenden 
Gedichte David b. Eleazar Pakuda’s (m ov jx) der Bibel- 
vers Exod. xix. 1 (Anfang der Thoraperikope des Wochen- 
festes) voraus. Als Ubersetzer desselben nennt sich (99 b) 
am Schlusse Elischa, vielleicht der Molla Elischa, den wir 
als Mitglied des Dichterkreises von Bochara kennen (Z. d. 
D. M. G., LUI, 345). Dann folgt die Uberschrift der 
persischen Bearbeitung des Gabirol’schen Gedichtes: axn> 
‘on a Seiew n> nto. mw td sow cpa Ax manne 
“st tony wp xd. Dem Gedicht geht eine persische Ein- 
leitung in Prosa voraus (100a-101 b). Am Schlusse des 
die Gebote betreffenden und mit 125 -ynw beginnenden 
Theiles (102 a-115 b) nennt der Ubersetzer seinen Namen 
(ssw). Der zweite Theil (115 b-141 a), itiber die Verbote, 
hat eine besondere Uberschrift: xo 75 sw dy2 wD5n 5 
mvyn xd niyo now 2. Der Ubersetzer nennt sich hier 
nicht, ist aber offenbar derselbe, wie beim ersten Theile, 
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wie auch die oben gebrachte Nachschrift des Abschreibers 
Manasseh ausdriicklich bezeugt. 

Auf die leer gebliebenen Seiten der Handschrift sind von 
spiteren Handen folgende hebraische Gedichte geschrieben : 
Das Sabbathlied mit dem Akrostich mptn (141 b), welches 
auch in Jismach Israel aufgenommen ist. Hier hat es die 
Uberschrift: mpin (sic) mwpa.— Das bekannte Sabbathlied 
wha ww “NY (142 a), ohne die in Jismach Israel (46 b) 
sich findende Erweiterung (s. J. Q. R., XIV, 123).—Die 
beiden, oben unter III, 34, 35 erwahnten Gedichte Samuel 
b. Nissim’s (142 b, 1444). 


VITl. 


T. 19 (1383), ein grosses Fragment des Diwans des 
Dichters S@’ib. Anfang und Ende fehlen. 58 Bl. kl. 4°; in 
schoner Schrift und gleichmassiger Ausfiihrung, 20 Zeilen 
auf jeder Seite. Es sind etwa 250 Ghaselen, deren jede 
am Schluss den Namen des Dichters (2'x¥) darbietet. Die 
Blatter sind nicht richtig geheftet, wie die nach dem 
arabischen Alphabet geordneten Reimbuchstaben zeigen. 
Das Fragment enthalt naémlich Ghaselen auf 1 (7 a—29 b), 
1 (29 b-34 b), t (34 b-38 a), D (38 a-3q a), & (39 a-44 b), 
r (44 b-45 a), P (45 a, b), d (45 b), ) (45 b-46 a), v (46 a-47 a), 
5 (47a, b), P (47 b-49 a), 1 (49 a-50 b), 5 (50 b, hier ist eine 
Liicke), D (51 a—56 b, Liicke), } (57 a-58b). Die ersten 6 
Blatter enthalten Ghaselen mit folgenden Reimbuchstaben : 
dD (1 a-3b), | (4.a-5b), 1 (5b, Liicke), wieder D (6a, b). 
Ubrigens enthielt der Diwan, von dem ein grosser Theil 
hier in hebraischer Schrift vorliegt, nur einen kleinen 
Theil der Lyrik des Dichters. S. iiber Sa’ib’s “an Ghaselen 
geradezu iiberreichen Diwan” Ethé in dem Grundriss der 
tranischen Philologie, Il, 312. Sa ib aus Isfahan (geb. 
1603, gest. 1677) war “der hervorragendste Dichter des 
siebzehnten Jahrhunderts und nach dem Urtheil der per- 
sischen Kritiker zugleich der Schépfer eines neuen Stils 
in der Lyrik” (Ethé¢, ib.). Das Vorhandensein dieser 
hebraischen Abschrift einer Auswahl aus seinem Diwan 
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ist einerseits ein weiterer Beweis fiir die Beliebtheit seiner 
Dichtungen, anderseits ein Zeugniss fiir den Antheil der 
persischen Juden an dem geistigen Leben ihres Landes. 
Das Ms. scheint dem 18. Jahrh. anzugehéren. 


IX, 


T 4 (183), 116 Blatter, lang und schmal, in sehr kleiner 
und gleichmassiger Schrift, meist in zwei oder drei Columnen 
mit schiefen kurzen Zeilen. Dem ersten beschriebenen Blatte 
gehen drei leere voraus, sie enthalten jedoch keinen allge- 
meinen Titel fiir diese Sammlung von Dichtungen, die der 
unbekannte Urheber der Handschrift sich angelegt hat. 
Diese Sammlung besteht durchaus aus Erzeugnissen der 
persischen Poesie und enthiailt fast gar nichts, was jiidischen 
Ursprunges (s. No. 6) ware. Viele Seiten sind leer. Die 
Handschrift stammt aus dem ersten Drittel des 19. Jahrh. 
(s. unten unter Sa‘di). Das Papier hat das Wasserzeichen : 
“Thomas Puppo.” 

1. (1a-3a.) Uberschrift: xoyods (arab. Al-mu‘amma) 
Rathsel. Etwa 60 Nummern, meist Vierzeiler. Die 
Losungen sind nicht angegeben.— Ein Rathsel mit der 
Uberschrift 7x7} 7798 NT} nebst der Lésung (381) steht 
S. 524. 

2. (4a.) Uberschrift: nox neveda shy) yp (“Es ist eine 
Sammlung von Gottes Schutz anrufenden Spriichen”). 
Spriiche, die mit den Worten (od. xd) nxba thy) (= arab. 
na‘ddu billéhi) beginnen und als Schutzmittel fiir gewisse 
Gelegenheiten dienen ; auch andere Spriiche ahnlicher Art. 
Prosa. 

3. (4b.) Ein Stiick gereimter Prosa mit der Uberschrift 
by» sma; dieser Ausdruck ist hier in dem Sinne zu ver- 
stehen, der Z. d. D. M. G., LIII, 393 bei Jisuf Jehudi 
constatirt ist. In dem Stiicke ist auch Bochara erwahnt. 

4. (5a.) Ein ahnliches Stiick, mit xs iiberschrieben 
und damit der vorhergehenden Nummer angereiht. 

5. (6b-8a.) Mit Reimstiicken gemengte Prosa. Beginnt 
mit den Worten: 70x) ‘NNT3N DDN. 
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6. (ga-10a.) Von anderer Hand, zur Ausfillung einiger 
der leer gebliebenen Seiten (8 b-13 a): das oben unter V, 5 
erwahnte Gedicht, mit der Uberschrift: 77879 85) 8215. 
~ 7, (13b-114b.) Der Haupttheil der Sammlung. Gedichte 
der verschiedensten Herkunft, zumeist ohne Uberschriften, 
vielfach aber mit Nennung des Dichters. Die genannten 
Dichter sind in alphabetischer Reihe folgende : 

- Abd ‘Ali (45). Ein Ghasel, iiberschrieben: ‘by 12; der 
Dichter nennt sich auch im Schlussverse ‘Sy 13. 

Abulhasan (28a). Ein Ghasel, iiberschrieben: 54 jxobp 
jon. Im Schlussverse nennt sich der Dichter: jxodo j38 
jon 54, 

Amina (80b). Drei Ghaselen. In den ersten zwei nennt— 
sich der Dichter am Schlusse: s3,>x; in der dritten Ibn 
Jamin (jo 328). Wenn nicht — was unwabrscheinlich — 
der oben (IV, 5) erwahnte jiidische Dichter Amina, d. i. 
Benjamin b. Mischael zu verstehen ist, dann darf man an 
den bekannten Ghaselendichter Ibn Jamin (st. 1345) denken 
(s. Ethé, S. 303). 

Argman (30b). Ein Ghasel, iiberschrieben: j0378, wel- 
chen Namen (= argmand) auch der Schlussvers zeigt. 

Feriddn (67). Ein Ghasel, iiberschrieben: jk175; so 
auch im Schlussverse. 

Galdluddin. S. unten, unter Schamsuddin. 

Gdmf (68 a,b). Sechs Ghaselen. Uhberschrift: vox. 

Hakiri (85). Ein Ghasel. Der Name "pn in der Uber- 
schrift und im Schlussverse. Vielleicht ist beidemal ‘pn 
Fehler fiir ‘pn; dann ist Hakiki, der Dichter des 12. 
Jahrh., gemeint (s. Ethé, S. 528). 

Iema‘tl (81b). Ein Ghasel. Uberschrift: Syoox; im 
Schlussverse : 5'yxnox. 

Kalim (69 b-70). Zehn Ghaselen. Von demselben (ohne 
Uberschrift, aber der Name o*>3 in der letzten Strophe 
genannt, ein Gedicht in 14 fiinfzeiligen Strophen (Mucham- 
mas). Abd Talib Kalim aus Hamadan starb in Kaschmir 

1652 (Ethé, S. 309). 

Kartm (45 a). Gedicht in Zweizeilern mit der Uberschrift 
VOL. XVI. 00 
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p23. Jedoch scheint diese Angabe iiber den Dichter irr- 
thiimlich aus dem letzten Verse (promendx DNAS JX Noo) 
erschlossen zu sein, wo o> nicht Eigenname ist. 

Kassdb (20 b). Ein Ghasel. Uberschrift und im Schluss- 
verse: IN¥P. 

Mu/flis (88b). Ein Ghasel. Uhberschrift und im Schluss- 
verse: ppd. 

Rafi‘a (85 b-86a). Drei Ghaselen, von denen die erste 
und dritte im Schlussverse den Dichter xyp5, die zweite 
yan nennt. Uberschrift: xyp5. Vielleicht Rafi'i aus Ka- 
schan (st. 1623). S. Ethé, S. 308. 

Rahim (81 b). Ein Ghasel. Uhberschrift und im Schluss- 
verse o'n7. S. oben, V, 3. 

Rida (27 b-28 a). Ein langeres Gedicht in Zweizeilern. 
Uberschrift und im Schlussverse: x39. Der Dichter Mirza 
Muhammed Rida starb um 1636 (Ethé, S. 311). 

Sa‘di (72 b-76b). Mehr als zwanzig Ghaselen. Uber- 
schriit: “yo. Eine der Ghaselen (75 b) ist in persischer 
Schrift geschrieben. Dariiber steht die Bemerkung des 
Urhebers der hebraischen Abschriften: 7 73 wH) ANI 
[713] *Sx1 xa jon mbpy wha. Darunter die Jahreszahl tra 
(1248 = 1833). Also: Gemschid, der in Ghilan Beamter 
des Statthalters Hasan Chan war, schrieb im genannten 
Jahre — jedenfalls auf Wunsch des jiidischen Abschreibers 
— dieses Gedicht Sa‘di’s in persischer Schrift, inmitten der 
hebraisch geschriebenen anderen Gedichte, nieder. Damit 
erfahren wir auch, wann unsere Handschrift entstand. 

Sd@’ib (20 b). Ein Ghasel ; ferner 77 b-79 b: 16 Ghaselen. 
Das erste Mal ist der Name des Dichters in der Uberschrift 
a"xn geschrieben, das andre Mal 3»xx, bei den einzelnen 
Ghaselen, auch im Schlussverse, auf:beide Weisen, einmal 
selbst 2°60. Stets ist der Dichter Sa’ib zu verstehen, von 
dem bei der vorhergehenden Handschrift (No. VIII) die 
Rede war. Auf 8S. 35 b-37a steht ein Gedicht in Zwei- 
zeilern mit der Uberschrift: ao 5x3) 3x3, “Schlaf und 
Phantasie,” von 3'xb, wo ebenfalls unser Dichter gemeint ist. 

S@il (45). Ein Ghasel, Uberscbrift : OND ; im Schluss- 
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vers xo. Einen Dichter Sa’ili aus dem Anfang des 16. 
Jahrh. erwihnt Ethé S. 207. 

Schamsuddin (86 b-87 b). Acht Ghaselen. Uberschrift : 
pow. In den Schlussversen: rnan jx pow oder ran por, 
auch *y73n ony. Das letztere, Schams Tabrizi, ist der 
Dichtername, welchen der grosse mystische Dichter Gala- 
luddin Rimi an Stelle seines eigenen Namens in fast allen 
seinen lyrischen Gedichten setzte, zum Gedichtnisse seines 
Lehrers, des Wanderderwisches dieses Namens, der von 
1244 bis 1247 sein steter Gesellschafter war (Ethé, S. 288). 

‘Urfi (g0b). Ein Ghasel. Uhberschrift und im Schluss- 
verse: ‘S99. (Uber diesen Dichter, der seinen Diwan im 
Jahre 1588 vollendete, s. Ethé, S. 308.) 

Wahschi (65 b). Ein Ghasel. Uberschrift und im Schluss- 
verse: wm. Uber Wahschi Bafiki (st. 1583) s. Ethé, S. 298. 

Einige Gedichte der Sammlung haben Uberschriften, die 
nur den Titel des Gedichtes darbieten : 

ww72) 11D (28 b-29 a). Unter diesem Namen (“Brennen 
und Schmelzen ”) ist ein kleines Epos des Muhammed Rida 
Nau‘t bekannt (Eth¢, S. 254). Hier scheint ein Theil des- 
selben vorzuliegen. 

“1p N¥p (29a-30b). Kadi u Kadr (‘Schicksal und 
Vorherbestimmung”’) heisst ein Mathnawi von Kuli Salim 
aus Teheran (st. 1647). S. Ethé, S. 309. 

bxtaN AyP (30 b-31 b). Erzihlung von Abdal. A. ist nach 
dem ersten Verse Name eines Derwisch. 

“axy M¥P (31 b-32 a). Erzihlung von einem Frommen. 
(Statt myp 1. nyp.) Es ist ein Mathnawi. 

SNP MYYP (32 b-33 a). Kaside vom Richter. 

MAND “UN (33 b-34a). Unverstindliche Uberschrift einer 
Kaside, als deren Dichter sich in dem letzten Verse “‘ Schah 
Ni‘mat al-aula” nennt (,, . oxds noys mew WTI D3 TYP PR). 

win naa AyP (34 b-35 b). Erzéhlung von Katze und Maus. 

220 “NDI (37 a-38 b). Kranker und Arzt. 

MON) ‘PND (43 b-45 a). Schenkenbach. Der Verfasser nennt 
sich nicht. 

yh pnt an (52 b-53.a). Aderlass Laila’s. 

002 
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xa net (61 b-62 a). “ Hasslich und schén.” Kleine Ge- 
schichte von den Frauen. 

Dichter, deren Namen aus den Schlussversen der ohne 
Uberschriften gegebenen Stiicke hervorgehen, sind: Hasan 
(jon), 89 b ; Hasrat (n-pn), 82 b-84 b, 13 Ghaselen, von denen 
eine (Reim non jX*') mit den Worten schliesst: }X52 
nroN pet oe end oxAd mNOTNW Dra IIDD. 

Die Uberschrift nxyppods leitet eine Reihe kurzer Ge- 
dichte ein (53 b-59 a). 

Von Blatt 91 an sind die meisten Blatter leer; nur auf 
S. 104 b-105 a stehen noch kleinere Versstiicke unter der 
Uberschrift nxt ; 107 b-113b Vierzeiler mit der 
Uberschrift nx'yxan.—S. 114a stehen zwei Recepte; S. 
114 b Recepte fiir Liebestrinke mit der Uberschrift : *n7po 
noyes pxpyxy 57 wen nn Ap. 

Auf den letzten drei Seiten des Bandes (von riickwarts 
begonnen, 116 b, 116 a, 115 b) steht ein Biicherverzeichniss, 
iiber das ich im VIII. Jahrgange der Zeitschrift fiir Hebr. 
Bibliographie referire. 

Ausser dem bereits erwahnten Gedichte Sa‘di’s sind noch 
fiir einige andere Gedichte persische Schriftziige verwendet 
(57 b, 82). 






































Die vorstehende Beschreibung der neun Handschriften 
erginze ich mit einem Uberblicke der in denselben ent- 
haltenen Litteraturprodukte. 

1. Persische Poesie der Juden, und zwar: a. Gréssere 
Dichtungen: Azharoth Ibn Gabirol’s iibersetzt (VII, C.) ; 
Azharoth des Nathanael b. Moses (II, 1). — Antiochus-Buch 
(II, 2). — Die Sieben Briider (VI, 2, zum Theil Prosa).— 
Zur Zerstérung des Tempels (VI, 3, zum Theil Prosa).— Das 
Buch Esther (VI, 5).— Aus Schahin’s biblischen Dich- 
tungen (IV, 4).— Mischnatraktat Aboth (IV, 7). — Zwei 
Akeda-Dichtungen (IV, 5, 6).— Aus Babai’s historischen 
Erzahlungen (VI, 9).— Prinz und Derwisch (I, 13; IV, 3). 
— Die sieben Vesiere (V, 9). — 6. Kleinere Gedichte, meist 
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jiidischen Inhaltes: I, 5; III, 15, 21, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 
33; V,1, 5(=IX, 4), 6,7; VI, 4, 7, 24,25, 26, 28.—c. Per- 
_ sische Bearbeitung Nagara’scher Gedichte: I, 4, 8 (= VII, 

11), 9 (= IQ, 3), 12; III, 7, 8,9; VII, 3, 5,7, 8,9, 10, 11. — 
Ubersetzungen anderer hebriaischer Poesieen: III, 1, 10 
(=VII, 6); IV, 2, 5,6; V1, 18; VII, 1, 2.—d. Zweisprachige 
(hebr.-pers.) Gedichte: VII, 32, 33. 

Tiirkische Ubersetzung aus Nagara: VII, 37; zwei- 
sprachiges (hebr.-tiirkisches) Gedicht: VII, 38. 

2. Persische Prosa der Juden: VI, 12, 14, 20; VII, B. 

3. Hebrdische Poesie. Ausser den zugleich mit der per- 
sischen Ubersetzung gegebenen Originalen der unter 1. 
aufgezahlten Gedichte, und ausser den Gedichten der unter. 
7. aufgezihlten Dichter, sind folgende hebraische Gedichte 
ohne Nennung des Autors gebracht: I, 2, 3; III, 14, 20; 
VI, 1, 10, 15, 22, 34. 

4. Hebrdische Prosa: VI, 16, 19, 21.— Targum: VI, 17. 

5. Alphabetische Liste der jiidischen Verfasser persischer 
Gedichte oder poetischer Ubersetzungen ins Persische : 
Aharon Gurpddegani (VI, 3). — Amina = Benjamin b. 
Mischael.— Babai (VI, 9, 24).— Benjamin b. Mischael 
(IV, 5; VI, 5; VII, 32). — Benjamin b. Elija (IV, 6).— 
Chizkija (VI, 25). — Elijahu (I, 12). — Elischa (VII, C). — 
Gerschom (VI, 28).— Jachja (V, 9).—Jechezkel (I, 5). 
— Jehuda (VII, 33). — Joseph b. Isaak, d. i. Jdsuf Jehudi 
(III, 28, 29; VI, 2). — Joseph Ibn Siman Zargari (V, 5, 6; 
VI, 4, 7).— Moses (III, 32).— Moses Imrani (IV, 7). — 
Nathanael b. Moses (II, 1).— Nathan Gulpadegani (I, 4). 
—Samuel b. Pir Ahmad (VII, C).—Schahin (IV, 4).— 
Siman-Téb (III, 1; VII, 1, 2, 3; VIL, B.).— Tobija (II, 
110). — Uzziel (III, 21, 22). 

6. Persische (nichtjiidische) Dichter, ausser den in der 
alphabetischen Liste unter IX, 7 aufgezihlten, und den 
anderen, ebendaselbst genannten : Ferideddin‘Attar (V,4,8); 
Ibn Gisa (V, 2); Rahim (V, 3); Sa’ib (VIII). 

Anonym (ausser den in IX): I, 14; IV, 1; V, 2, 3; VII, 
34 35» 36, 39- 
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7. Verfasser hebraischer Gedichte: Abraham (VII, 28). — 
Aharon Hakohen (VII, 29). — Chananja (VI, 11, 32).— Chiz- 
kija (VII, C, Ende).— David b. Aharon b. Husein (III, 
24).— Israel b. Moses Nagara (ausser den unter i. er- 
wahnten, nur hebraisch, bez. aramaisch: I, 7,10; II, 4, 13, 
18, 19, 23, 25, 36; VII, 12-21). — Jakob (III, 26=VI, 6). — 
Jehuda b. Eleazar (VII, 30). — Joseph (III, 16; VI, 13, 18). 
— Menachem (VI, 31).— Mordechai (I, 11). — Moses (III, 
2; VI, 30). — Moses b. Joseph Halevi (VI. 29). — Nathanael 
b. Moses (II, 1). — Nissim (VII, 31).— Sabbathai (VII, 38). 
—Salih (III, 6, 10; VII, 26, 27).—Salomo (III, 7; VI, 
10). — Salomo Ibn Gabirol (III, 10).— Samuel b. Nissim 
(I, 1; IL, 34, 35). —Siman-T6b (II, 1, 5; VII, 22-25). 


W. Bacuer. 


BUDAPEST. 
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THE NASH PAPYRUS. 


A New PHOTOGRAPH. 


A FULL description of the Nash Papyrus, which is a 
single mutilated leaf that presents a text of the Decalogue 
and the Shema‘ in a text differing from the Massoretic 
standard, is given in the JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW for 
April, 1903 (Vol. XV, pp. 392-408). To this description 
the reader is referred for an estimate of the general character 
and value of the document, as well as for a complete tran- 
scription and translation. The few remarks here set down 
are made merely to explain the reason for printing the new 
facsimile. 

The papyrus itself, now numbered MS. Or. 233, was 
presented to the Cambridge University Library by the then 
owner, Mr. W. L. Nash, while the article referred to was 
passing through the press. Mr. Nash and several others 
had tried to make a legible photograph of it, but all 
attempts had ended in failure. What appeared facing 
p. 392 in my article was, as I then explained, a photograph 
of the papyrus, but not of the handwriting. The dark 
yellow of the papyrus and the black ink of the letters had 
almost the same effect on the photographic plate. More- 
over the original is best read with a side light, but the 
crinkled surface of the papyrus casts shadows when illumi- 
nated from the side, and it has been found impossible to 
press it smooth. The fragments had been gummed on to 
pieces of cardboard, and to detach the brittle and fragile 
papyrus from the card is a delicate task which the Library 
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authorities have not even yet ventured to attempt. Under 
these circumstances the only way in which it was possible 
to explain the appearance of the document to those who 
had not seen it was to make a careful pen-and-ink copy of 
the writing upon Mr. Nash’s photograph of the papyrus. 

The reproduction which appeared in illustration of 
Mr. S. A. Cook’s paper in the Proceedings of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology for November, 1902, the reproduction 
in the Jewish Enclopaedia (art. DecALoaue), and finally 
the reproduction in the JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, of 
which mention has been made, were all taken from my 
drawing. But what now appears is taken from an un- 
touched photograph. Dr. F. J. Allen, of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, succeeded last summer in obtaining negatives 
in which the writing was visible, and it is a reproduction 
from his negatives which is now published. The happy 
result was reached by taking intelligent pains in many 
little points of difficulty, from the preparation of a special 
plate to lighting up the fragments only by diffused reflection 
from both sides, the front light being cut off. 

The new facsimile, which is the size of the original, 
speaks for itself. I would here specially call attention to 
the x in AKIN (sic) in 1. 18, and in m5] at the beginning of 
1. 20. The looped n is seen in ll. 9, 11, 20. wn is written 
in |. 15 with a ligature, and separate in 1.16. Final 4 is 
prominent in 1. 12; the small 3 appears in }3>y (1. 15), and 
the great 2 in 733 (1. 16) just below it. In front of this 
great 2 in 1. 16 are the two hooked strokes, which Mr. Cook 
and I take to be a suffix Y,and not. The one place where 
we differ is in ]. 20, which I leave to the readers of the 
JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW to make out.for themselves. 
In any case, it will now be possible for the palaeographer 
to study, from an unbiased witness, the general appearance 
of the handwriting and the forms of the single letters in this 
most interesting and ancient relic of Jewish religion. 


F. C. Burkitt. 
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HEBREW PAPYRUS OF THE DECALOGUE 
(Cambridge University Library, MS. Or. 233) 


Reproduction of a photograph taken directly from the original by F, J. Allen, M.D. 
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[oy]}o ano pn[xwin] sex pads map vow...) 7 
(Sop 35] neyn and [p by] ovine ods 9[5 mene wid] 2 
[nnd] pasa swe Syon pvowa qwe [Anon 521] 3 
[andy] ond mnnen wd pod nono ofos semi] 4 

[py TJpp snp dx pads may cow [> ntayn]) 5 

[mewn] weawd ova dn mede dy ofva Sy max] 6 

[nee xw]A nb omyn sowds vaned [ovnded son] 7 

[rex mx] may np snd > awd pad[e mn ow] s 
[wnpd] nawn ov nx nor awd dle ne Nw] 9 

4 [yawn] aya qnaxds 55 men ayn Af new] 10 
[ane] Aad 55 na mwyn wd pads [mind naw] 
[qnon]3 $3) From THY JnoN Tay [qN3) 4339] 1a 
[ma} ayy pro new > poywa [Awe J] 13 

[no ww) 55 ne on ne pana ne ofown nx] 14 
[ov] mee may goa yoby awn [ora] Am rs 

[yd Tox ned Tae nx 132 yep “yawn 16 

[re] momen Sy qyny pom? prods 95 ap» 17 

[xeyd main and aren and 75 gna pads mn 18 

[me] tronn aad sw sy qyra m[y]A sd afin] 19 
[ray ww wo n[}2 ne m[x]nn xy[S qw nex] 20 
[Blank] rd swe day wom [en now) 21 
[aa] AX Aw my IeN DDEYDM D'pnn Abs] 22 
[y]oy omyp paxp dneya ator (dew) 23 

[nan]}sy san tnx may ade mar Of] 24 

[ .e.e.e 723)> Soa pale mm nx) a5 
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A LETTER OF MENASSEH BEN ISRAEL. 


Tae letter which is here published for the first time is 
a holograph document written by the famous Menasseh 
Ben Israel from Amsterdam in 1648. It occupies two large 
folio pages, written in a tiny but very legible hand, and 
runs into a third page, a facsimile of which is here given. 
It was found in Spain, and bought by me in Lisbon. 
Unfortunately it is difficult to decide to whom it was 
addressed. Menasseh boasted of his acquaintance with 
many of the non-Jewish savants of his time. The fact of 
its having been in Spain and written in Spanish might 
suggest its being addressed to a learned Spaniard who had 
written on Bible chronology and whom the writer regarded 
as an authority on the subject. The greater part of the 
letter, dealing with chronology, though ingenious, is of less 
importance than the conclusion of the letter, which gives 
very interesting autobiographical details. It settles doubts 
which had arisen at least with regard to one fact, for it 
proves that Menasseh Ben Israel was born in Lisbon. In 
all probability also it implies that he had carried out his 
intention of visiting America, although his statement that 
he had “lost his estate in the varying fortunes of America” 
is capable of the interpretation that he had invested money 
in some trading expedition to Brazil, which had not turned 
out satisfactory. But the facilities for making such American 
investments were not so great 250 years ago as they are, 
unfortunately, to-day. The account of the Rabbi's division 
of his day is distinctly interesting, and suggests a parallel 
with the famous letter of Maimonides, written when the 
latter was Caliph’s physician at Cairo. 
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' "The Encyclopaedic works which he said he was writing 
do not appear to have ever been published. Perhaps they 
will turn up hereafter as the spoil of some hunter after 
modern MSS. His Bibliography especially would have 
been of value. It is referred to in Hottinger’s Bibl. Orient. 

The other facsimile is that of the title-page to an ex- 
ceedingly rare pamphlet by Menasseh Ben Israel, the use 
of which I owe to the courtesy of my friend Mr. Israel 
Solomons, of 118 Sutherland Avenue. It is a small quarto 
of eight pages, probably printed by Menasseh himself. It 
contains a congratulatory address in Portuguese, addressed 
by him, in the name of his “nation,” to the Prince of 
Orange on his visit to their Talmud Torah Synagogue, 
on May 22, 1642, in company with Queen Henrietta 
Maria of England, “ worthy Consort of the Most August 
Charles, King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland.” This 
seems to be the oration referred to by Lucien Wolf on 
page xxiii of his introduction to “Menasseh Ben Israel’s 
mission to Oliver Cromwell.” If this is the case the 
pamphlet, as appears from the facsimile, is not accurately 
described. Or was there a separate pamphlet “extolling 
the Queen of Charles the First” ? 

The address of congratulation is dedicated to the six 
Parnassim of the Congregation :— 

“OQ Senhor Doctor Abraham Ferrar. 
O Senhor Aharon A-Coen. 
O Senhor Yeosuah Yesurun Rodrigues. 
O Senhor Moseh de Mesquita. 
O Senhor Jahacob Coen Enriques. 
O Senhor Abraham Franco.” 

The contemporary hand has added to the second and 
last name respectively the names “De Zouveiro” and 
“Mendes.” Menasseh is fond of dedications, and sometimes 
contrives to introduce two into a single pamphlet. 

In the body of the Address precedence is given to the 
Queen, probably because she was a lady. Historically, it 
is not without interest, because it brings Menasseh Ben 
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Israel into connexion with the Royal House supplanted ‘by 
his patron Oliver Cromwell. The Prince of Orange is 
praised for his capture of the impregnable citadels of 
“ Belduque!, Grol, Wesel, Mastrick?, Breda, and other cities, 
as of the greater part of Brazil, and so many more conquests 
in burning Africa.” 

Of himself and the other Jews he says that they recognize 
no longer Portugal or Spain, but Holland, as their native 
land. Perhaps Mr. Solomons will publish the little tract 
on some future occasion. It quite deserves to be preserved. 

To return to the Letter. Three of his promised works are 
referred to eight years later as still unpublished, but “ready 
for the press,” in the seventh section of the Vindiciae 
Iudaeorum published by Mr. Lucien Wolf. They are there 
described as : 

(1) Bibliotheca Rabbinica. 

(2) Historia sive continuatio Flavii Iosephi ad haec 
usque tempora. 

(3) De Divinitate legis Mosaicae. 

A recent visit to Amsterdam has enabled me to investi- 
gate the question as to the identity of the person to whom 
the letter was addressed, and, on the whole, I incline to the 
belief that Menasseh’s learned correspondent was Gerard 
Voss, who was one of the most distinguished humanists of 
his time. At the date of the letter he was professor in 
Amsterdam and Canon of Canterbury Cathedral. He died 
on April 17, 1649, and a work of his on bible chronology 
was posthumously published. This was the Chronologiae 
Sacrae Isagoge sive de ultimis mundi antiquitatibus, 
Hague, 1659. This little work does not, so far as I could 
tell by a hasty examination of the copy in the Bibliotheca 
Rosenthaliana, refer to Menasseh Ben Israel by name, but 
it deals with points touched on in the letter, e.g. the two 
periods of 430 years in paragraphs iv and vii. Moreover 
Gerard’s son, Dionysius (not John Gerard, as Lindo says), 
translated Menasseh’s Conciliador into Latin in 1633, when 

1 i.e, Bois-le-Duc = 's Hertogenbosch. 3 Maastricht. 
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@ young man of twenty-one. It is less likely that the 
correspondent was John Pineda, of Seville, who entered the 
Society of Jesus in 1572, and was- therefore probably dead 
in 1648, though he lived to eighty, and wrote on Job and 
Ecclesiastes. It might have been Terence Alciato, a Jesuit 
professor at Rome, who died in 1671, but it was certainly 
not Hugo Grotius, who died in 1645. 

There are at least four letters of Menasseh in Amsterdam. 
Of two of these, Dutch translations have been published 
by my friend Mr. J. W. Hillesum, the amiable librarian of 
the Bibliotheca Rosenthaliana, in his article on Menasseh 
Ben Israel in the Amsterdamsch Jaarboekje voor 1899 
(L. J. Veen, Amsterdam). I hope he will publish all four in ° 
England and English. The two letters are both in Spanish, 
and addressed to Isaac Vossius in Stockholm. They are 
dated January 10, 1651, and March 10 of the same year, 
and contain an offer of his services to Queen Christina. 
He suggests that his Bibliotheca Rabbinica might serve as 
a catalogue to her Hebrew collection, and would cost six or 
seven thousand florins. He adds that he cannot publish all 
he wants as he has lost his fortune in Brazil and Poland! 

Altogether a closer study of Menasseh would seem to be 
detrimental to our admiration of his merits. He strikes 
one as snobbish and mercenary, and the jealous care with 
which the Portuguese Jews of Amsterdam refuse inspection 
of their archives may be due to a pious desire to protect the 
memory of their ancestors. Perhaps M. Cardozo de 
Bethencourt may succeed in throwing some light on the 
period. He is a persona grata with the Portuguese, and 
has, I understand, found proof that the restoration of the 
Jews to England was due not to Menasseh, but to the 
Parnassim, who sent him to England, and had been in 
correspondence on the subject with the Dutch Minister 
years before Resettlement Day. 


E. N. ADLER. 
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TEXT OF A HOLOGRAPH LETTER OF 
MENASSEH BEN ISRAEL. 





Amsterdam ultimo de Jan’ 1648. 

Mag°° y muy docto S*. 

En dos lugares de la s.s. en materia chronologica, hallo solam*® 
entre los nuestros | duda, y son sobre la duracion dal cap° de Egypto, 
y del sagrado Templo: por q’ con- | tando los afios de los Reyes de 
Israel desde el principio de Jeroboam hasta el-| cap® de Ossea, se 
hallan 241, y al mismo paralelo contando los de los Reyes | de Jehuda 
hasta el sexto de Hizquiahu enel qual sucedio la dicha captividad | se 
hallan 261: en todo lo demas, siguen todos los Hebreos una misma 
opi- | nion en la computacion de los afios, sin q’ entre ellos aya alguna 
controver- | sia. Por lo qual no seria de parecer q’ en esto se alterasse 
la opinion commu". | Con esto presupuesto, respondiendo por orden 
a sus objecciones de vmd, digo q’ no siem- | pre se an de considerar 
los afios q’ la s.s. sefiala de una misma suerte, mas | es fuerga p* la 
conciliacion de algunos lugares q’ una vez se ayan de entender | cum- < 
plidos, otra empecados, como se podra ver en la seg? parte de mi 
conciliador | s® los Rey. 9. 32, e.g. 37 et in aliis locis, de otra manera 
no avria alguno q’ pudiesse | dar salida a muchas difficuldades y ansi 
unas vezes dezimos, se usurpa el nu- | mero rotundo (p™ p* 987), otras 
q’ un dia entrado enel afio se cuenta por un aiio, | y aun otras, q’ q?° 
dize tal afio, se ha de entender passado aquel aiio. Y no se pueden | 
entender los afios assi mismo ajustados sin mas ni menos dias como ya 
algun dia | platique una nueva secta de Theologos (de quo vide in 
pref.de Term. vitae). Por | lo qual no seria de parecer q’ se alterasse 
la computacion de los afios hasta el | diluvio q’ fue a los 1656 de la 
criacion del mundo, en cuyo afio hizo Noah | los 600 de sua vida; y 
Metuselah, murio: y assi dizen los Antigos sabios, q’ aver es- | perado 
el dio bendito aquellos 7 dias (gen. vii. 4) fue p* q’ antes del diluvio 
se acabasse | de celebrar los 7 dias funerales del dicho Metuselah. 

II. Es assi mismo contra el sagrado Texto, dezir q’ la concepcion de 
Abraham fue | a los 131 afios de Terah su padre, pues claramté dize 
(gen. xi. 25) Y fue Terah | de 70 anos y engendré a Abram; segun esto 
enel aio 70 de Abram que fue | el de 3018 le revelo Dios la captividad 
de sus hijos por espacio de 400 ajios, que | con 30 mas desde este 
tiempo hasta q’ tuvo a Ishac, siendo ya de 100 aiios (gen. xxi. 5), | 
se integra el numero de los 430 del Exodo cap..xii. Y porq’ la s.s. dize 
enel gen. xii. 4 | q’ Abra era de 75 atos quando salio de Haran, sueltan 
Tocaphot y el seder olam esta | difficuldad, diziendo q’ dos vezes salio de 
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Haran porq’ despues q’ Dios le revelé esta prophecia | volvio a Haran, 
y alli estuvo cinco afios, y se volvio a salir. | 

III. Deste tiempo se an de contar los 430 aiios del cap® de Egito: 
y no obsta d[ se | enel Exodo Ja estancia de los hijos de Israel, porq’ 
segun observaron los Antigos | los Patriarchas gozaran todos deste 
illustre nombre, y ansi lo affirman en Beresit | Raba Parasa. 63. 
Pruevan q’ Ishac se llamo Israel deu gen. Ixvi. donde s’ dize | y estos 
nombres de hijos de Israel los vinientes a Egipto, Jahacob y sus hijos etc. 
luego Jahacob queda tambien includido enel nombre de hijo de Israel 
q’ fue [. .-dre Ishac, y por la misma consequencia, se puede tambien 
attribuhir a Abram y [.. puedo dezir en esta materia. Y no tienen 
contra esto valor las objeciones q’[... pone; porq’ 3)" o Hiyob no es 
33)’ Yobab, ni ay author q’ tal affirma, mas solamente el docto 
Aben Ezra dize, q’ un Jshaqui lo dixo, Namandole por esso author 
vano y | ridiculo. El otro texto del cap vii del Parolipomenon, se * 
ha de explicar conforme | R. Selomoh, a saber q’ desde el verso 25 
Y Refah su hijo empieca a contar de Efraim | la nueva dependencie 
q’ tuvo de su nueva muger Berihd: y segun esto dize | este Refah 
hasta Jehosuah, no uvo mas que ocho generaciones. | 

IV. No puede seguirse la opinion de los 430 suponiendose q’ 
Keat no entro en Egito: porq’ es contra el s, Texto, donde en el 
gen. xlvi. 2. numerandose las almas q’ entraron ¢o Jahacob en 
Egypto se cuentas, Jos hijos de Leui Guerson Keat y Merari. 

V. No dy alguna certitud sobre quien fueste Job, ni en q’ tiempo 
floreciesse : mas de los antigos unos affirman, aver vivido en tiempo 
de Jahacob, y son los q’ tienen el matrimonio de Dina; otros en 
tiempo de Moseh, otros enel de los Juezes, otros en el de Asueros, 
otros en el de la reyna Saba, y aun otros q’ fue de los q’ subieron a 
Jerusalem del capt® de Babilonia: con q’ de esta Historia, se no 
puede concluhir argum*° alguno, — 

VI. Sara muger de Abram, no fue hija de Terah, mas fu nieta hija 
de Aran, ¥ pudo en cierta manera dezir Abraha q’ era su hermana ; 
pq’ consta de la s.s. que a los nietos se dé nombre de hijos, luego 
siendo nieta de Terah, es como si fueste su hija, y desta suerte 
hermana de Abram; y ansi quieren los Antigos q’ aquella 730° 
Ysca de q' alli se trata, sea Sara, porq’ aquella diccion significa 
princeza, o Sefiora, ¥ es lo mismo q’ Sara, — — 

VII. Los 480 afios de la salida de Egipto hasta el quarto de Selomoh 
se cuentan diver- | samente, como se podra notar en la seg? parte de 
mi Conciliador 9. i. sobre el L° de los Juezes. | 

VIII. Los 70 afios de la captividad de Babilonia se an de contar del 
cap° de Zidkiahu | en cuyo tiempo se destruyé el sagrado Templo q’ 
fue enel aio de 3338 de la cri- | acion del mundo en el onzeno del rey 
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Zidkiahu, § se acabaron enel de 3408 enel | segundo de Dario. Y por 
q’ Ciro a los 3390 afios dio licencia a q' se edificasse el Tem- | plo, 
y en esto se cumplieron los 70 empegados del cap® de Jedyakim y 
Daniel | q’ fue a los 3319, viendo el dicho Daniel q’ segun su cuenta 
los 70 afios eran ya cumpli- | dos, y q’ con todo cessaua la fabrica del 
Templo, y el pueblo no era redemido, se ad- | miro grandam* diciendo 
yo Daniel considere los libros, el numero de los afios etc. | $ entonces le 
fue respondido lo delas 70 semanas, y declarado q’ aquellas 70 aiios | 
se entendian del cap° de Zidkiahu, y no del de Jeofakim ut supra. | 

IX. Tocante a la tabla de los reyes de Jehuda y Israel, me parece 
muy bien dispu- | esta: yo en aquella 2% pte de mi Conciliador, hize 
dos, figuiendo en ellas des- | pues de aver conciliado las difficuldades, 
el literal del Texto, con los pontifices | y prophetas q' florecieron en 
aquellos tiempos: a ellas me remitto —— | 

Con esto Mag®° S*. he sueldo las dudas q’ un’ propone co’ mas 
brevedad y menos exacta- | m*® de lo q’ yé quisiera; pero assi lo ha 
permitido el cielo q’ yé no sea mio, ni pue- | da responder cd mas 
dilatacion a lo docto. Porq’ supuesto q’ yé estoy mediocrem*e | in- 
formado en las L** Hebreas, Caldeas, Arabigas, y Latinas, perdido la 
hacienda entre | las varias fortunas de ]’America, de libre ¥ solam*® 
predicador, me fugeté a la escuela | donde leo el Talmud q’ es nuestra 
Theologia, cd q’ me perdi assi, por avansar a otros, cap- | tivandome 
de fuerte q’ teniendo concebido las mejores obras no uvo mas dia en 
q’ hizi- | esse linea: con q’ perdi el gusto. Y p‘q’ umd vea q’ no es 
exageracion pondere lo sigui- | ente, dos horas se ocupan en el 
Templo cada dia, seys en la escuela, una ¥ media | en la Academia 
publica, y particular de los senhores Perefras, en las quales hago 
offi- | cio de Presidente, dos en las correctiones de mi Typographia, 
q’ todo passa por mi ma-| no: de las 11 a las 12, dof audiencia a 
todos los q’ fa me aguardan p’ sus negocios y visitas. | todo esto es 
preciso. Fue que vino el tiempo q’ sobra p* los cuydados domesticos, 
y responder|a 4 y a 6 epistolas q’ se ofrecen por semana, de los 
quales ni aun haga copia por me | faltar el tiempo. Pero si el 
Altissimo S* disponiere mis cosas de fuerte, q’ yo pueda | escuzar los 
500 Cruzados q’ yé tengo de renda, o a lo menos consiga librarme de | 
la molesta ocupacion de la escuela, q’ procuro, entonces podre con 
mas liberalidad | ¥ satisfacion servir a los amigos, ¥ particularm‘¢ 
a umd, cuyo ingenio reverencio despues | q’ fehi aquellos tan in- 
geniosos e prudentes discursos, anhelando essa obra Chronolo- | gica, 
tan digna de su admiravel talento. Las q’ yé he sacado de sefs aiios 
a esta | pe a luz, son la seg4* pte de mi Conciliador, el libro de la 
fragilidad humana, la | oracion gratulatoria que hize a su Alteza, 
y el Thesoro de los dénim de nuestros | ritos y ceremonias, este en mi 
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lengua materna lusitana, porq' yo soy por patria Lisbonen- | se. Las 
q’ tengo entre manos son, Nuestra historia desde el tiempo en q' 
acabo flauio | Josepho hasta nuestros tiempos. Notas sobre todas las 
obras del mismo flavio | Josepho . de la divinidad de la ley de 
Mose contra epicureos: ¥ una bibliothe-| ca de todos los L°* 
Hebreos, materias, y juicio. Obras en q’ no tengo poco trabaja- | 
do, sin fruto, pues q’ no tengo Mecenas, ni tampoco quien se quiera 
persuadir que | para aquel officio del Talmud se podrian hallar muchos, 
¥ para estotro de mas | honra ¥ utilidad a los nuestros, raros. Con 
esto me despide, hora vale amantissim’ S. | 


Ex Hawam MENASSEH BEN ISRAEL. | 


TRANSLATION. 


Amsterdam, last of January, 1648. 


Illustrious Master and most learned Sir, 

In two passages of Scripture only have we doubt as to Chronology, 
and these are as to the duration of the Captivity in Egypt and of the 
Holy Temple, for, counting the years of the Kings of Israel from the 
beginning of Jeroboam until the capture of Ossea, there are 241, and 
parallel therewith, counting those of the Kings of Judah until the 6th 
of Hizquiahu, in which the said captivity occurred, there are 261. 
For all the rest all the Hebrews have the same opinion in the 
computation of the years, without there being any controversy among 
them. Wherefore it would not be likely that common opinion would 
change in this. This being taken for granted (assuming this), answering 
your objections in order, I say that the years of Scripture have not 
always to be regarded as subject to the same fate, but perforce in 
order to reconcile some passages we have at one time to take them as 
complete, at another as fractions, as may be seen in the second part of 
my Conciliador, e.g. Kings ix. 32 and ix. 37 and elsewhere. Other- 
wise there would be no possible means of solving many difficulties. 
And thus we sometimes say that the round number prevails (First 
Part, ix. 87), and at others that a single day begun of the year counts 
as a year, and again at others, if such and such a year is mentioned, it 
means that the year has passed. And the years cannot be understood 
as being adjusted to the same, with neither more nor less days, as 
a new sect of Theologians have for some time (of whom vide in the 
preface to the Term. Vitae). And accordingly it would not seem that 
the computation of years has altered ever since the flood, which was 
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in the year of the world 1656, in which year Noah was 600 years old 
and Metusaleh died. And thus said the ancient sages, that to have 
waited for the blessed day those seven days (Gen. vii. 4) meant that 
before the flood they finished celebrating the seven days of the funeral 
of the said Metuselah. 

II. It is in the same way contrary to the sacred text to say that the 
conception of Abraham was in the 135th “year” of Terah his father, 
since it is clearly stated (Gen. xi. 26): ‘‘ And Terah was seventy years 
old when he begat Abram.” In accordance with this it was the 
seventieth year of Abram, which was 3018, that God revealed to him 
the captivity of his descendants for a space of 400 years, which, with 
thirty years more from this time until Isaac's, he being 500 years 
(Gen. xxi. 5), makes up the number 430 of Exodus xii. And since 
Scripture says, in Gen. xxi. 4, that ‘‘ Abram was 75 years old when 
he went forth from Haran,” Tosafoth and the Seder Olam solve this 
difficulty by saying that twice went he forth from Haran because after 
God had revealed to him this prophecy he returned to Haran and 
stayed there five years and then went forth again. 

IlI. From this time you have to count the 430 years of the captivity 
of Egypt, and no doubt arises from what is said in Exodus, ‘the stay 
of the children of Israel,” for, as the ancients observed, the Patriarchs 
all used this illustrious name, and thus they say in Beresit Raba 
Parasa, 63, proving that Isaac called himself Israel from Gen. Ixvi. 8, 
where it says: ‘‘These are the names of the children of Israel that 
came forth into Egypt, Jacob and his sons;” that is, therefore, that 
Jacob was likewise included in the name of Son of Israel, which was 
that of his father Isaac, and by the same argument it could also be 
attributed to Abram and... can be said herein. And the objections 
which . .. makes have no validity against this, for 3% or Hiyob is not 
33.’ Yobab, nor does any author affirm this, but only the learned 
Aben Ezra says that one Ishaqui said it (and calls him for this an 
empty and ridiculous author). The other text of cap. vii of Chronicles 
can be explained according to R. Selomoh, i.e. that from ver. 25, 
“And Refah his son,” one begins to count from Efraim the new 
dependency which he got from his wife Beriha, and according to this 
from that Refah up to Jeosuah there were only eight generations. 

IV. The opinion that the 430 years begins from the entry into 
Egypt cannot be maintained; for it is contrary to the sacred text, 
where in Gen. xlvi. 11, counting the souls which entered with Jacob 
into Egypt, are counted ‘the sons of Levi, Guerson, Keat, and Merari.” 

V. There is no certainty as to who was Job or when he flourished, 
but of the ancients some maintain that he lived in the time of Jahacob, 
and there are that hold him the husband of Dina; others in the time 
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of Moseh, others in that of the Judges, others in that of Asueros, 
others in that of Queen Saba, and again others that he was of those 
who came up to Jerusalem from the captivity of Babilonia: and so 
from his story no argument can be concluded. 

VI. Sara, the wife of Abram, was not the daughter of Terah, but 
was his niece, the daughter of Aran, and Abraham could in a certain 
way say that she was his sister, for it follows from sacred scripture 
that nephews are called sons, and so being Terah’s niece, it is as 
though she had been his daughter, and so Abram’s sister. And so the 
Ancients agree that the M3D° Ysca, who is here mentioned, is Sara, 
for that word means princess or lady, and is the same as Sara. 

VII, The 430 years of the Exodus from Egypt till the fourth of 
Selomoh are differently reckoned, as can be noted in the second part 
of my Conciliador, ix. 1, on the Book of Judges. 

VIII. The seventy years of the Captivity of Babilonia is counted | 
from the capture of Zidkiahu, in whose time the sacred Temple 
was destroyed, which was in the year 3338 of the creation of the 
world, in the eleventh of the King Zidkiahu, and ended in the year 
3408 in the second of Darius. And since Cyrus (Ciro) in 3390 gave 
permission to build the Temple, and therein are completed the seventy 
from the captivity of Jeoyakim, and Daniel, who was in 3319, when 
the said Daniel saw that according to his reckoning the seventy 
were. already completed, and that the fabric of the Temple was 
altogether complete, and the people was not redeemed, he was 
greatly surprised, saying, ‘I Daniel have considered the books, the 
number of the years, &c.,” and he was then answered as to the 
seventy weeks, and it was declared that these seventy years were 
to be understood from the captivity of Zidkiahu, and not of Jeoyakim 
as above. 

IX. Touching the Table of the Kings of Jehuda and Israel, it seems 
to me very well ordered. I, in this second part of the Conciliador, 
made two, following in them, after having reconciled the difficulties, 
the literal Text with the priests and prophets who flourished in those 
times: and I refer to them. 

With this, Sir and Master, I have resolved the doubts you propound 
with the greatest brevity and with less exactitude than what I should 
have wished: for Heaven has so disposed it that I am not my own, 
nor able to reply at greater length to the learned. For granted that 
I am moderately informed in the Hebrew, Chaldee, Arabic, and Latin 
languages, I have lost my estate in the varying fortunes of America 
(“perdido la hacienda entre las varias fortunas de l’America”); of 
my free-will only preacher, I betake myself to the school where I read 
the Talmud, which is our Theology, whereby I am lost to myself, in 
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order to advance others, forcibly preventing me, after having conceived 
the finest works, from making of grapes more wine in this line, and 
have lost the taste. And that you may see that it is no exaggeration, 
think of the following. Two hours are spent in the Temple’ every 
day, six in the School, one and a half in the public Academy?, and 
the private one’ of the Senhores Peréyra ‘, in which I have the office of 
President, two in the corrections of my printing-press, which all 
passes through my hands. From eleven to twelve I give audiences to 
all who require me for their affairs and visits. All this is precise, in 
addition to which comes the time for domestic cares and to reply to 
the four or six letters which come every week, of which I keep no 
copy, for the time fails me. Still, if the Most High will order my 
affairs in such wise that I may be able to dispense with the 500 
cruzados which is my income, or at least attain to free me from 
the troublesome occupation of the school which I look after, I shall 
thereafter be able to serve my friends, with more liberality and 
satisfaction, and particularly you, whose genius I reverence, ever 
since I read those so clever and learned discourses, eagerly admiring 
that chronological work so worthy of your admirable talent. Those 
(works) which I have produced in the last six years are the Second 
Part of my Conciliador, the book of Fragilidad Humana, the con- 
gratulatory address I held for his Highness, and the Thesoro de 
Dinim of our rites and ceremonies, the last in my Portuguese mother 
tongue, for I am a Lisbonian by birth. Those I have now in hand 
are Our History from the time where Flavius Josephus left off till our 
own times; Notes on all the works of the same Flavius Josephus; 
Of the Divinity of the Law of Moses against the Epicureans; and 
a Library (Bibliography) of all the Hebrew Books, their contents °, and 
my criticism thereof: works in which I have no little fruitless labour, 
for I have no Mecenas nor either any one who could be persuaded that 
many could be found for this office of the Talmud, and few for the 
other which is of more honour and utility to the people. With this 
I close for the present: Farewell, most beloved Sir, 


Ext Hanam MENASSEH BEN ISRAEL. 


1 Synagogue. 2 Beth Hamedrash. * Hevra. 

* One of these was the Abraam Isac Perera referred to in my Spanish 
list of the Jews of Amsterdam in 1655, vide the Transactions of the Jewish 
Historical Society of England, vol. IV, p. 227. 

* Cp. Hillesum, p. 51. 
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THE ARABIC PORTION OF THE CAIRO 
GENIZAH AT CAMBRIDGE. 


(Fifth Article.) 


THE following instalment of Genizah fragments belonging 
to the Taylor-Schechter Collection comprises several origi- 
nal documents, the chief interest of which consists in the 
circumstance that they are fully dated, all of them having 
been written in the eleventh century. They are also of some 
historical value, showing family and commercial intercourse 
between Jewish communities in various coast towns and 
islands of the Mediterranean Sea. 

All the documents have one feature in common, viz. that 
they relate to questions of civil law. The eras on which 
the dates are based are the usual Jewish ones, except in 
one case in which the Hebrew month and the complete 
Mohammedan date is given. From this it may be assumed 
that the matter had been brought before the Mohammedan 
authorities. 

Another noteworthy coincidence is that two of the 
documents relate to members of the family A] Qabisi. 
Of two brothers of this family the one lived at Sicily, and 
the other at Alexandria, other members at Kairowan and 
Tripoli. They had also family connexions with Marseilles. 
Two are dated from Fostat (Old Kahira), while two mention 
no place. The writer of one of these was a native of 
Akko. 

The more I study the fragments of this collection, the 
more I feel how indebted we are to Dr. Schechter, who was 
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responsible for the recovery of this treasure, and to him, 
Dr. Taylor, and the authorities of the Cambridge University 
Library for placing them at the disposal of students. 


XIV. 


T-S. 6 Ja. 2. 


Vellum, six leaves, 10x 5 em. The document is written 
across the two pages, fols. 2 verso and 3 recto :— 


ps7 yay Ayw3 b> Sy bbs 
** swe 'p Sy anon sno. post tym 
ony my yoym cow ma Adee 
mainsn Sy omwa onan 
sy non mde 72 pny sy yman pny ya ibaa 
sy royo yy sy ands Siow 32 pry 





"y 2py’ j3 pny’ .y Spy’ 73 AY 

sy pny’ j3 DATIN Sy FOY 43 MIYD 

sy rrwde 9b3 j2 flan oy moby 32 15 
sy pry’ 73 apy Sy pny 72 Aor 


py seond 33) Aix wen ads now 
roy yo nddsx arp j3 ne 


yanxds food: yan aya xdx de And 
AoA ade pont 938 





TRANSLATION. 


Sum total forty-seven dareikos and a half. The document was 
written by Asher, the agent of the daughter of Hayyim. The 
following witnesses signed the marriage contract. 

(Follow the names.) 

In the year 1324 of the Greek era (1013 C. E.). 
* Manasse b. Mahi, the Levite, of Akko. 


p enammeerpenessata 
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XV. 
T-S. 8 Ja. 24. 


One leaf, 17 x 14 em. 

This document relates to a lawsuit concerning a legacy, 
but is unfortunately in so dilapidated a condition that a 
translation is impossible. There are, however, several facts 
which can be still made out. The plaintiff was Moses, 
called Ibn Amran, son of Jacob Al Qabisi, who pleaded his 
cause before the Béth Din of Kairowan. His father Jacob 
had died in Sicily 1, and Sahlin, a brother of the latter, in. 
Alexandria. His mother was Jamama, daughter of Jacob b. 
Aaron b. Al Jasiis of Marseilles. He also had a brother, Josef 
b. Jacob, of Tripoli, who at the time of the lawsuit lived in 
Egypt. Moses himself spent some timein Sicily with Abraham 
b. David Sagmad. The claims of the widow and her two 
sons seem to have been settled in a document which was 
dated Wednesday, 20 Ellul [4]792 (Aug. 30, 1032), and 
authenticated by the signatures of several witnesses. 
Thereupon Moses wished to write a letter to his brother 
Joseph, assuring him that he would leave his mother in 
peace. This letter remained with her in the Béth Din. 
She, on her part, expressed herself in a document as 
demurring to the stipulations of that letter. This was 
followed by a final document which passed between 
Moses and Jacob. The date of the last-named document 
was Thursday, 21 Adar II, [1]845 Sel.=[4]794 (March 14, 
1034). Affixed are the names of several witnesses. 


Ow WIN *D 


7aN(1)% HONS) PRD PT ND DIN Spy 43 jy 7K NINN MWD iM 
‘DID “19K Spy’ "BIN NDS mae NAVE [MED] 12 55 Hd prrmpdea 


1 As to history of the Jews in Sicily see Zunz, Zur Geschichte und 
Literatur, p. 484 qq. 
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Jeon pnsan (1) 52) AaapNdea pdro mer ASpya win 
spdaxip apy 73 AoW (1)Sy¥ *ow wa xpnd AnD xd iD 
mond Tb4 yo np T54 °p ayO3 oD Iwo “ibe 
xpdo(?) prpy iNav (1A v2 (1)mDN MOD 
NDID jRD MOI DI wr AIM py mae 
sxpip 72 7 72 oFmaN TY *Sy ArSpya i> xod in 
mpdoxr WD my (PEN Ty ppd nad 4 on 
(sic) "aeoat ya Y *Sy pea wo dee FDTD Sobx ww Spy iw 
*ypyy moa Apo pe annsdse hn NAN TOT 
apy ft ein pw oN ‘Spode prwrade 72 pn 73 

yon BD pranye xdy and pnxd px DN °D) 
NANA AID NIP IP NAN py NAIM Dds ND 
1) AAT pan vow si yer snade Any dap 
nopyr Saye SeondS artsy pe po Sov ge nd 
sow * te se amdas * be nba smd main je 
proaxds pn amp xn t+ Se Apnnop Appy win 
snawde wadsin ++ xd + mae po eon xd 
mye asd now Side] 5 4 ov axnsde Fan 
neo y’> moby sa udm y2 awe 13 Son navde 
()rrsands enn sana pnd may op mae ma a3 

Sent 93 pAnax 993 413 
spdaxiy apy’ 72 Rovd Aiea and’ INN NIT DID IX DA 
xmpy axnsde win NSA ADK TIN jos: Nowe 
SNnsde PRUN NAT 'D ANID Nand Py M3 Db 
sin Hod win ‘pn yO AyoNP fixa mya moines 
mony Ady ow Te N”D A OY ASIN 
p(t) Amana + pana yj pda maw aywd shen 
(anton pox ION wR ann OMX 7a AMYD 
mbyp ja panax yds ja Aw = DTN 13. pny 
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XVI. 
T-S. 13 Ja. 2. 


One leaf, 9 x 21 cm., Jarge square char., signature different 
hand. 


mrayodie perp 73. 9p ded No ISMNdN sein wD rd and fo dip 
pdynds xa 73 oma pe ton de povde San yy sepnde jax 
xb sin pnnax ‘Sy Gems xp Supp oY Syndx yo wp xnedn 
poms we ads poms xd ows mdy snene xdr ara adr por 
[ay}od kos saan Sosa “ir np pede po by nny Ateaw ww 
paws Aya sAbabs ods pein onmaxd fan pod méed jn - 
Dynyd HHDaS niow> mwK now Non 'D 
33 pind 93 AY 


TRANSLATION. 


The writer of this document says: We have asked Faraj b. 
Soleiman, known as Ibn Al Mgshr, with regard to the oath which 
the teacher Abraham b. Binyam is said to have sworn in the way of 
teaching. He said: I take no notice of this Abraham, nor of an oath 
nor anything else. I also cannot give evidence concerning him in 
any matter, either at the court or elsewhere. Whatever evidence is 
brought forward against him from now is false and worthless. We 
have written what we have heard from his own word, that it may 
serve him as a proof. Tuesday, 24 Tammuz, 1358 of the era of 
Documents (July 21, 1047) at Fostat in Egypt. 


JOsEPH B. NAHUM. 
XVII. 
T-S. 13 Ja. 17. 
One leaf, 25 x 20 em. 


(13) sands spaxpbe 7 ode rae 3 Spnowe 
+++ Swhe Angna owdy [iJax Aor 35 
oppose 69 ow 73 OD ANN KN 73 

+? anw 52 3b9 jo abs ores 93° 1 a pa 
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Sy abs) pone ARSA sae pt 
fio fandse yt om jor saw Seapnoe 
7PND YIN PyIad) And 


TRANSLATION, 


Agreed between Abul-l-Suriid b. Al Qabisi and the Rabbi R. Josef 
abul-Ra’is in the presence of the Sheikh... b. Nahman and in the 
presence of Karim b. Moses . . as witness [some affair about] twenty- 
four dinar. He shall receive every month two dinar (?) and the 
month of three dinars (?). This with the coming month Nisan which 


is Dul-Hijja 476 4. [=April, 1084]. 


XVIII. 
T-S. 6 Ja. 31. 


y’s pmax 9D 3 padn sn (*)a0bx 
syp yoy’ ++ Sba aa Seana and 
my Sowa ovep Appd: ont ¢* * oy) 
"0 58 y”2 pana 13 syd 40d 

© matt J b> nd jos pobn 

syxert yon ‘Dp b4 jo ad dip 959 
pap xox on wy flops aoe? yon 
10 dibs anh seanw 3” An Anopp 
any 55 axon on # now sine AD 





TRANSLATION. 


Mar Halfon b. Mar Abraham to Mar Nethanel b. Hillel ... of 
Bayes «2. +» and five carat with an I.0.U. (?) against him 
in favour of Mar Elazar b. Abraham, brother of Mar Halfon. He 
assures him that every profit would accrue to him in this matter... 
.... nineteen dinars and one quarter..... fifteen dim" less 
one carat of full weight? for thirteen months, beginning Ellul 1411 
of the era of Documents [Aug. 1100]. Thirteen dim the amount of 


every month, 
Hartwia HIrscHFe.p. 





1 Diamond? See Dozy, Suppl., s.v. debs. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


E. G. KING ON “THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
TRIENNIAL CYCLE UPON THE PSALTER.” 


In the January number of the Journal of Theological Studies 
Dr. E. G. King has an important essay on the above subject. The 
two clever diagrams which are here reproduced will explain Dr. King’s 
theory, and he, together with the editors of the Journal named, are 
cordially thanked for permission to use the blocks of the diagrams. 
Dr. King has made a most welcome and original contribution to the 
literary history of the Psalter. 

The first diagram explains the division of the Pentateuch into 
Sedarim on the triennial system. Dr. King follows the lines ably 
laid down by Prof. Bichler in this Review (Vol. VI). The readings in 
the three years are represented by three concentric circles, and the cycle, 
as Prof. Bichler urged, is taken as beginning on Nisan. Dr. King 
shows (like Prof. Biichler before him) that the triennial cycle accords 
in a really striking manner with Jewish traditions; many incidents 
traditionally associated with certain dates are found to come round 
in the cycle to the very dates assigned by tradition. These precise 
dates were evolved by the Rabbis from the cycle of Sabbath-readings ; 
that is the theory, and it is certainly very probable in the light of 
the facts. 

Dr. King has accepted Prof. Biichler’s results and has added original 
points of his own. Some of the most important new points must be 
cited. “In the first year of the cycle the readings from Genesis 
would have reached chap. xi, i.e. the Story of Babel and the Con- 
fusion of Tongues, at the season of Pentecost. Now it is certain that 
the writer of Acts ii associated the Confusion of Tongues with the 
Day of Pentecost, the Gift of the Spirit being a reversal of the curse 
of Babel.” This is a very notable coincidence indeed. Again, in the 
second year of the cycle the Decalogue is read on Pentecost—whence, 
as Dr. Bichler suggested, the traditional association with Pentecost 
of the Giving of the Law. It is curious too that Exodus xxxiv comes 
round to the 29th of Ab, exactly eighty days after the 6th of Sivan 
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(Pentecost), and the eighty days are accounted for by the two periods 
of forty before and after the sin of the Golden Calf. Now Exodus xxxiv 
“will be found to contain the elements of a second Decalogue by J, 
originally independent of the Decalogue by E in Exodus xx. Thus 
the 29th of Ab practically marks a second Giving of the Law, and we 


TABLE I. 
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may note the fact that, in the third year of the cycle, Deuteronomy 
began on that day.” The objection to this suggestion is that it 
proves too much. It would mean that the triennial cycle very much 
affected the arrangement of the Pentateuch, and this is hardly 
tenable. Also the argument seems to imply two inconsistent prin- 
ciples : one that the accidents of the cycle affected certain traditional 
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dates, the other that the accidents of traditional dates affected the 
cycle. It is remarkable, however, that the Decalogue should be read 
on the 1st of Elul in the third year of the cycle, and the 1st of Elul 
was a New Year (Mishnah, Rosh Hashana, I.i). What is most signi- 
ficant is that Genesis ended (with the death of Jacob and Joseph) 
on the first Sabbath in Shebat, and that Leviticus also ended on this 
same Sabbath. 


TABLE II. 


48, 149, 150 











If we now turn to the second diagram we have Dr. King’s attempt 
to arrange the Psalter for a triennial cycle of 147-150 Sabbaths. 
Here Dr. King’s success is very remarkable. He certainly gives us 
very strong ground for believing that the arrangement of the Psalter 
was influenced by the triennial cycle. Dr. King does not claim more 
than this. ‘I have no thought of suggesting,” he writes, “that the 
Psalms were originally written for consecutive Sabbaths, but I do 
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maintain that certain groups of Psalms belonged to certain definite 
points of the Calendar, that the triennial cycle was a natural develop- 
ment of this earlier thought, and that this triennial cycle was known 
to the editor who arranged the Psalter in Five Books.” 

Beginning the cycle as before with Nisan, it is seen that “the first 
and third Books of the Psalter end in Shebat, exactly as the first and 
third Books of the Pentateuch end in Shebat.” Further, “the second 
Book of the Psalter ends (Ps. lxxii) at the close of Elul, exactly as the 
second Book of the Pentateuch ends at the close of Elul.” The 
benediction, as Dr. King ingeniously urges, Psalm Ixxii. 19, obtains 
a new meaning if compared with Exod. xl. 34, read on the same 
day. Again the Asaph Psalms (lxxiii-lxxxiii) begin at the season of 
the Feast of Asiph in the seventh month, when in the first year of 
the cycle Gen. xxx. 22 ff. was read, which tells of the birth of Joseph, 
and derives the name from the root Asaph. Dr. King had already 
urged the connexion on independent grounds, and his argument is 
thus strangely if not strongly confirmed. Very noteworthy indeed 
is the fact brought out by a comparison of Diagrams I and II with 
regard to Ps. xc. This Psalm comes at the very time which tradition 
assigned to the death of Moses, and was read on or about the Sabbath 
on which Deut. xxxiii was read. The heading of Ps. xc, “A Prayer 
of Moses the man of God” (almost identical with Deut. xxxiii. 1), is 
thus for the first time plausibly accounted for. For this, if for no 
other reason, Dr. King’s theory deserves respectful consideration 
from Biblical students. Equally strong is Dr. King’s further con- 
tention that the group of Psalms xc-c has been influenced by 
Deut. xxxii-xxxiii which were read at the same season. Dr. King is 
thus applying a new and enlightening principle to the criticism of 
the Psalms. Further, “the Kingship of God is characteristic of the 
Korah Psalms exactly as it is of the group xc-c. But if we turn to 
Table II we shall see that the Elohistic Korah Psalms xlii-xlix occupy 
exactly the same place in the jirst year of the cycle that the 
Psalms xc-c do in the second year, while Pss. cxliv-cl, which were sung 
in the third year of the cycle, also speak of the New Song and of the 
Kingship of God (cxlv. 1, cxlvi. 10) ; and this too at a time when, in 
the order of the Sedarim, the Song of Moses, which is the locus 
classicus for the Kingship of God, was recited.” Can all this be 
accident, asks Dr. King. It is not perhaps accident, but some of 
it is a little forced. 

More plausible than the last two points is, as it seems to me, the 
coincidence that the fifteen Songs of Ascents, the Pilgrim Psalms 
(exx-cxxxiv) occupy the fifteen Sabbaths from 1st Elul to Hanucca. 
“Thus, in the third year of the triennial cycle, these Psalms would 
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be the Sabbath Psalms in the Temple during those very months in 
which the constant processions of pilgrims were bringing the first- 
fruits.” Again, there is a tradition (T. B. Megilla, 31 b) that the 
Pentateuchal “curses” were read in connexion with the Decalogue (at 
Pentecost and Rosh Hashana). The two Psalms of Imprecation 
(lxix and cix, see Acts i. 20) come the one immediately after 29th Ab, 
the other immediately after Pentecost. Again, the similarity between 
the closing Psalms of Book I and the closing Psalms of Book II, 
which are penitential in character, is explained by Dr. King on his 
theory, for these Psalms come at Penitential periods in the cycle: 
Pss. xxii and lxix-lxxii in Elul just before the New Year, and so forth. 
Here one feels that Dr. King is on doubtful ground, for surely the 
first book of Psalms was arranged on the principle of grouping 
together the oldest Psalms. The cycle can hardly have affected this 
grouping. 

Without following Dr. King into his further suggestion of a Psalm- 
cycle beginning, not as the triennial cycle did in Nisan, but on the 
second Sabbath in Shebat, enough has been said to indicate the 
importance and plausibility of his theory. That there was “some- 
thing in it” was clear enough from Prof. Biichler’s investigations. 
Dr. King has greatly strengthened the case. Students of the Bible 
owe him their thanks for having placed before them a new principle 
of criticism which has had fruitful results in Dr. King’s hands and 
may have further results in store. 

I, ABRAHAMS, 


F. R. TENNANT ON THE FALL AND ORIGINAL SIN. 


The Sources of the Doctrines of the Fall and Original Sin, by 
F. R. Tennant, M.A., B.Sc. (Cambridge: at the University 
Press. 1903.) 


In this well-written and learned treatise, Mr. Tennant enunciates 
sound conclusions with regard to the Jewish attitude on the problems 
of the Fall and of Original Sin. He is to be specially congratulated 
on his emancipation from Weber, and Rabbinic studies must gain 
enormously from the fact that Christian theologians of the rank of 
Dr. Porter of Yale, and Mr. Tennant of Cambridge, are determined 
to work independently of such unsafe guides as have previously been 
accepted as infallible. Mr. Tennant’s book is thus doubly welcome. 
It is intrinsically very good, and extrinsically it is epoch-making in 
that it marks another stage in the adoption of a truly critical and 
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objective method in dealing with Jewish theology. Weber, Schiirer, 
and the rest of the Germans, Dalman excepted, apply @ priori principles 
to Jewish theology, and such principles are not only misleading as to 
the interpretation of facts, but they prevent the accurate collection of 
facts. Such a method finds what it looks for, instead of looking into 
what it finds. Mr. Tennant proceeds on quite other lines. Hence his 
book is distinguished by originality of procedure as well as by 
sobriety of judgment. 

The book of course includes much more than the merely Jewish 
views on the question at issue. The Fall story of Genesis and its 
exegesis is the starting-point, but the goal is Augustine, reached 
through the Rabbinical, the apocalyptic, the Pauline, and the early 
Patristic literature. Mr. Tennant’s justification for continuing so 
far down his inquiry into the sources must be cited, as the passage 
also indicates the general trend of his argument. He had just urged 
(p. 272) that “the doctrines of the Fall and of Original Sin have 
their beginnings, as doctrines, neither in the Old Testament nor in 
the New, but rather in the Jewish speculation and the uncanonical 
literature of the age which intervened between them.” The form 
of that part of the Pauline doctrine which deals with the conse- 
quences of Adam's sin “belongs to the elements which the apostle 
derived from the common intellectual surroundings of his time, and 
not to the essential contents of the Christian revelation.” Mr. Tennant 


continues (ch, XII) :— 


The concluding words of the last chapter might seem fitly to close 
an inquiry as to the sources of the doctrines of the Fall and Original Sin, 
especially if the word ‘‘sources” be taken very literally. But this work 
assumes that the doctrines with whose earlier history it is concerned 
did not receive definite shape and fulness of content until, during the 
Pelagian controversy in which they were largely involved, they were 
systematized by the comprehensive mind of S, Augustine. They under- 
went, of course, much modification and development in subsequent ages ; 
but with such later growth the present treatise has no concern. The 
point is that the Christian doctrine of the Fall and of its consequences 
certainly did not exist in anything like completeness in the mind of 
S. Paul, whereas it had practically assumed its completeness in that 
of 8. Augustine. For this reason, therefore, it will be necessary to 
examine in some detail the teaching of the earliest writers within the 
Church on the subject of human sinfulness, until the elements con- 
tributed to the later doctrine by Irenaeus, Origen, and Tertullian have 
been respectively estimated and accounted for. So far we shall still, 
in some sense, be concerned with sources. For it will be seen that the 
fairly definite results of Jewish exegesis and speculation on the Fall, and 
the theories elaborated by several pseud-epigraphic writers, however 
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much of Augustinian thought they anticipated, were not taken over by 
the earliest ecclesiastical writers, save in so far as these results wero 
indefinitely summarized in S. Paul’s brief statements about the connexion 
between man’s sinfulness and Adam’s sin. The Church rather began 
the work of elaborating a theory of the origin and propagation of human 
sin de novo. 


The same might be said, with modifications, of the development 
of doctrine within Judaism. On the one hand the view became more 
and more prevalent that man is completely responsible for his own 
sin, though his natural sinful inclinations are appealed to as a ground 
for the divine mercy. On the other hand the mediaeval Cabbala departed 
from the earlier Rabbinical conception, and, as is inherent ina mystical 
theory, attached importance to those very ideas which from another 
point of view produced the Christian theory of original sin. Mr. - 
Tennant, however, is not concerned with these later developments of 
Jewish theology. Nor was he writing a full treatise on Sin. His object 
was solely to discuss the Paradise-story in its relation to the theory of 
inherited or original sin. Had his intentions been other than they 
actually were, it would have been necessary to take account of the sin 
of the Golden Calf, which had much influence on this side of Jewish 
theology, Thus the Talmud has it, that in every subsequent penalty 
which the world endured, there was a small ingredient of the Golden 
Calf (T, B. Sanhedrin, 102a), Even more important is the view that 
death was the penalty, not of Adam’s sin, but of the sin of the 
Golden Calf; cf. Exodus Rabba, XXXII. In that passage the Law 
freed men from death, but the decree of death was renewed by the 
sin of the Golden Calf: yw>y myo xa Sener pads abs wiexw js. 
‘When they said: These are thy gods, O Israel, death came upon them.” 
And there were other sins which were held to affect posterity. 
Naturally the acceptance by Israel of the Law on Mount Sinai undid 
Adam’s offence, and it was necessary to seek for some offence later 
than the revelation to account for Israel’s subsequent backslidings 
and sufferings. All this points to the desire felt to attach to each 
generation personal responsibility. But on his immediate subject, 
the Paradise-story and its consequences, Mr. Tennant, as has been 
indicated above, writes with clear insight into the facts of Rabbinic 
theology. Of the Paradise-story in Genesis he says (p. 89): “It has 
been made evident by the general tendency, as well as by certain 
details of the preceding chapters on the Paradise-story, that any such 
’ doctrines ds that of a fall of the race in Adam, and that of a corrup- 
tion of human nature and of hereditary transmission of its sinful bias 
are not contained in it.” Mr. Tennant’s view of Rabbinical is as 
acceptable as his view of the early Biblical position. He rightly 
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points out that the Rabbis maintained that man had theoretically 
control of his evil impulses, even though these were in actual 
life very persistent and powerful. Man can be sinless, but he is 
almost invariably sinful. This doctrine has found its way into 
the Jewish liturgy, and it was in the sense that sin is a defect of 
human nature voluntarily yielded to, rather than an inherited taint, 
that Psalm li. 7 was often interpreted. Each man’s sin was ultimately 
of his own causing; though of the almost irresistible power and 
almost universal prevalence of sin the fullest account was taken, if 
inconsistently so, in the Rabbinical theology. 


It must be concluded, then, that the only consequences of the Fall, 
for the human race, which were asserted in Rabbinic teaching, are death 
and loss of the various supernatural adornments of Adam’s life at the 
beginning. No diminished freedom of will, no permanent ascendancy 
of the yezer hara established for all generations, were ascribed to the first 
transgression. Nor do we find any reference to the idea of all the race 
being in Adam, or identified with Adam, when he sinned. Judaism pos- 
sessed, indeed, the legend of the pollution of Eve by Satan, and of the taint 
transmitted by her to her posterity. But this belief, though widespread, 
does not appear to have served the purpose of an explanation of universal 
sinfulness, Whether the defilement was understood to be of a moral 
kind is not made plain; but this fanciful story witnesses to the existence, 
in Rabbinic circles, of a series of ideas which bear some sort of similarity 
to those which constitute the doctrine of original sin and hereditary 
infection of nature (p. 176). 


This is a very fair statement of the facts. On the other hand we 
find that Eve's punishment was not necessarily inherited. See e.g. 
Exodus Rabba, I: mn Sw apmpa yn xdy nyopty pwd 2. Also 
there are distinct passages in which it is denied that men die now 
because of Adam’s sin. Thus in Pesikta de R, Kahana (ed. Buber, 
p-76a); Tanchuma “WORX (ed. Buber, p.go): WX’ DX Wisk AN 134 
DYP) nan pym imo Sox pera ome on xd dew on 7b 
sodyd ovpy on son on ade ide mm aaa ans 1d sox pdiyd 
Sometimes, too, the tables were turned. Instead of Adam’s sin in- 
flicting death on his descendants, it is occasionally held that the sin 
of Adam's descendants inflicted death on him. See e.g. Bereshith 
Rabba, §9: 12 NOsp3 ANd) sno Oyo owe xdw pewn oN AT IN 
52°05 minds joxy mwyd pony own ayaa A”apn may xdx ¢ AnD 
$M") 13 7D3IP3 “ Adam was fit not to taste the taste of death. Why 
then was the penalty of death inflicted on him? Because the Holy 
One foresaw that Nebuchadnezzar and Hiram would in future claim 
to be divinities, therefore he was penalized with death.” These pas- 
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sages are not cited against Mr. Tennant, but in confirmation of his 
general view. He brings out the fact that Rabbinic Judaism had 
a very deep sense of sin, but at the same time indicates that the 
existence of this sense of sin is quite distinct from theories as to 
its origin. ‘The doctrine of the yezer hara,” says Mr. Tennant, very 
justly, is “not a doctrine of Original Sin” (pp. 167 seq.). 

Mr. Tennant ably discusses the evidence from Ecclesiasticus (viii. 5 ; 
XV. 11, 143 Xvii. I seq.; XXi. 11, 27; Xxv. 24; xxxvii. 3; xl. 11; xliv. 
2, 18). He holds that Ben Sira “believed an evil disposition to 
have been inherent in man from the first, and regarded this incli- 
nation, which the individual can still coerce by free-will and 
devotion to the law, as the source of his sinfulness. But so far from 
any signs of Ben Sira considering this evil nature to have been 
derived from our first parents’ sin, more than one passage which, 
has been mentioned above distinctly implies that he held it to have 
been originally implanted in man by God.... The result here 
reached is that the author of Ecclesiasticus taught that death was 
a consequence of the sin of the first parents of the race; and that, 
whilst seeing in this transgression the first of a series of human sins, 
he suspected no causal connexion between the first and the succeeding 
members of that series. In the literally rendered words of xxv. 24, 
the Fall was the cause of death, but only the beginning of sin” (pp. 116, 
121). This excellent passage is an admirable example of Mr. Tennant’s 
method. The author treats fully of the Alexandrian and pseud- 
epigraphic literature. The importance which he attaches to the latter 
as expressive of Jewish theology cannot be entirely accepted. But the 
matter is too difficult to discuss briefly. How difficult the matter 
is may be seen, e.g. from the Apocalypse of Baruch. Dr. Grenfell 
has lately given the best possible reason for believing that the Greek 
is after all the original of this book (Oxyrhynchus Papyri, part III, no. 
403). That such a book should have been written in the first Christian 
century in Greek, and not in Hebrew or Aramaic, adds to the 
probability that it stands rather off the main line of Jewish develop- 
ment. And if this be true of one of the most Jewish in spirit of the 
pseud-epigrapha, one is at a loss how to place iv Ezra, which has so 
much that is foreign to, or at all events unparalleled in the authentic 
expressions of Jewish theology. But such discussions are here in- 
appropriate ; equally unseemly is it to comment too seriously on 
some misprints, e.g. on p. 167. The book is too good for such fault- 
finding. The volume is indeed so rich in secure facts, and so luminous 
with highly probable theories, that it is bound to become the classical 
work on its subject. 


J. ABRAHAMS. 
Qq2 
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E. A. ABBOTT’S “FROM LETTER TO SPIRIT.” 


From Letter to Spirit, An Attempt to reach through varying Voices the 
abiding Word. (London, A. & C. Black, 1903.) 


Turs brilliant book is so full of good things that a reviewer can 
only attempt to draw attention to a very few points that most appeal 
to him individually. The book indeed offers various points of interest 
to various students. Dr. Abbott is the instructor of many classes, 
not of one class. To some, Dr. Abbott’s work will chiefly appeal 
from the point of view of the authenticity and significance of the 
Fourth Gospel. To others it will be a revelation of critical method, 
for the book is not more remarkable for its striking hypotheses than 
it is for its careful and systematic collection of evidence. Yet others 
will find themselves fascinated by the valuable help it offers to the 
understanding of religious metaphor, in itself an important though 
neglected factor in the development, not only of the expression 
given to religious doctrine, but also of the contents of religious 
doctrine. Or again, students of Rabbinical literature will be moved 
to admiration by Dr. Abbott's ingenious use of Jewish sources as 
illustrations of New Testament phraseology and ideas. It is my 
own special interest in this last topic that has impelled me to call 
attention to some of the conclusions arrived at in this able essay. 
Dr. Abbott’s recent series of volumes (soon happily to be followed by 
another) really constitute a new and enlightening commentary on 
some of the most important passages in the New Testament. And 
the commentary is equally illuminative of the Rabbinical passages 
quoted. 

To take what many will regard as the most original and convincing 
of Dr. Abbott’s suggestions, viz. his endeavour to show that under- 
lying the phrase “to take up the cross” is a spiritual meaning 
differing from the commonly assumed one. Dr. Abbott starts with 
the contention that such a phrase would have had little meaning 
to Jewish ears in the time of Jesus. In the Jewish Encyclopedia, 
art. “cross,” Dr. Kohler asserts, on the contrary, that the Roman 
crucifixion “was so familiar to the Jews in New Testament times that 
they spoke frequently of ‘men carrying their crosses before them 
while going to be executed.’” But the only reference that can be 
given is to one special case, viz. the binding of Isaac; I know of no 
other reference. As Dr. Abbott argues: “After the first century, 
Jews might naturally point to the Sacrifice of Isaac as constituting 
their national and mediatorial offering, and might liken Isaac, carrying 
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the wood on which he was to be offered, to a man carrying his own 
cross. The simile would receive point from the persecutions under- 
gone by the Jews under the Romans, and might be used pointedly 
in controversies with Christians. But no evidence has been alleged 
that the phrase was in use among Jews as a metaphor during the first 
century.” (I have quoted this note both for its relevancy to the 
subject under discussion, and as an example of Dr. Abbott's careful 
scholarship and penetrating criticism.) But now comes Dr. Abbott's 
solution of the puzzle. The entry into theKingdom of Heavendepended 
on the fulfilment of the command to love God. “The verbal repeti- 
tion of this Commandment, somewhat like the repetition of the Creed 
with us, was a daily duty for the Jews and was called ‘taking on 
oneself the yoke,’ sometimes called ‘the yoke of the Law, ‘of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, &c., but sometimes simply ‘the yoke.’” It was. 
this yoke and not the cross that Jesus mentioned and meant; and 
Dr. Abbott gives further point to his suggestion by showing that the 
yoke was sometimes preparatory for martyrdom, as in the case of 
R. Akiba, and that Greeks as well as Romans frequently wrote of the 
yoke or collar worn by the condemned on the way to the cross, as if it 
were the cross itself. Dr. Abbott further throws a flood of light on 
similar metaphors, such as driving the plough. He says that the 
metaphor of the disciple represented, not as wearing the yoke, but as 
driving yoked oxen, seems to be uncommon in Jewish literature. But 
a slightly different form of metaphor is not uncommon. Thus Eccles. 
xii. 11 is explained, in great detail, of the Law as acting towards its 
disciples the part of the ox-goad ; see T. Jer. Sanhedrin (ch. x halacha i) 
and Koheleth Rabba (loc. cit.). Finally, Dr. Abbott suggests that the 
Greek writers adopted the phrase “ bear the cross” instead of “bear 
the yoke” in order to prevent confusion between the yoke of Christ 
and the yoke of the Law. It is always curious to recall in this con- 
nexion that every religion tends to regard itself as bearing the chart 
of freedom, and its predecessors or rivals as making men slaves under 
bondage. In Mishna Aboth, vi. 2 (Perek R. Meir), the Jewish law is 
claimed as freedom: “read not charuth (Exod. xxxii. 16), graven, but 
cheruth, freedom.” No religion, we should rather say, can imply 
slavery when it produces willing and enthusiastic obedience. ‘This 
do, and thou shalt live,’ Luke x. 28, is almost identical with 
Levit. xviii. 5. 

Turning now to one of the main subjects of the book: the Bath 
Kol (Daughter of the Voice) or “‘ Voice from Heaven": we find even 
more that-arrests attention and wins applause. To analyse this section 
would need the reproduction of far more than is fair. Suffice it to 
say that Dr. Abbott has collected a great mass of material (even 
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reprinting in German, as Appendix IV, the long list of references to 
Bath Kol from Pinner’s edition of Berachoth) which he has classified 
with skill. Classification where the Bath Kol is concerned is a matter 
of no little difficulty, and it is rather a pity that, as he has succeeded 
in the harder task, he has not always attempted the easier task of 
giving clearly in his text the first-hand references for the quotations, 
The references are, however, to be found in the Appendix from 
Pinner. Dr. Abbott also pays deserved attention to the fine article 
on “Bat Kol” which Dr. Ludwig Blau contributed to the Jewish 
Encyclopedia. In the whole section, as remarked at the outset of 
this notice, different readers will find different points of interest. To 
some, the “heavenly voice” will chiefly appeal by reason of its 
mystical associations with theories of revelation and inspiration. To 
me, the most wonderful thing is the series of facts collected by 
Dr. Abbott in chapter III of this section : “‘ Bath Kol on its Defence.” 
Dr. Abbott quotes as the head line of § 1, “ One does not trouble one- 
self about Bath Kol.” The struggle that took place at the Jewish 
Synhedrin at the beginning of the second century a, D., was one of 
the greatest and bravest struggles recorded in human annals on behalf 
of the liberty of man's intellect and conscience. The Law, it was 
decided, was to be interpreted not by supernatural interventions 
(Bath Kol) but by “the vote of the majority,” by man’s own reason. 
And so throughout Dr. Abbott’s book. It is full of learning, of 
originality, but above all of suggestiveness. He has read himself 
into the spirit of the ideas which he seeks to explain, and he has 
therefore very often arrived at the truth. On the Baptism, the 
Transfiguration (the “ Dove”), he writes many valuable notes, in which 
besides the main issues many important side issues are treated. 
The principle on which he proceeds is described by him (p. viii) as 
“ascending from the known to the unknown. We know instances 
where varying Greek versions, those of the LXX, Aquila, Theodotion, 
and others, have ramified from one Hebrew Original, owing to erroneous 
translation. Tabulating these instances we can compare them with 
the Greek of the three Synoptists and ascertain whether they, too, 
deviate from one another in a manner corresponding to the deviations 
that we have found in the Old Testament. If they do, there results 
a probability that the Synoptic deviations also proceed from mis- 
translation of Hebrew.” This principle Dr. Abbott applies with skill, 
and if he does so with less success and moderation in some cases, 
yet, as it seems to me, he attains to considerable success in a very 
large number of other instances. Sometimes, as is inevitable, 
one or other aspect of the truth may be missed. This is the 
case with the following passage (p. 412): ‘In Hebrew and Jewish 
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literature, and in any early Christian literature based on Jewish 
tradition, legend would probably be very largely based on plays 
upon words, on interchange of similar letters, and on consequent 
confusions, corruptions, and conflations, resulting in amplifications 
of the Original to an extent unparalleled in Western literature.” All 
this is true, but a good deal of legend of this class has not arisen from 
the text, but has been adopted from other sources and then more or 
less ingeniously wedded to the text. A large part of the series of 
Abraham and Isaac legends, for instance, are of heathen and Islamic 
origin; then the Jewish homilist tacked them somehow on to the 
text of Genesis. No doubt Dr. Abbott’s canon is true within a very 
extended range, especially where earlier haggadic expansions are 
concerned, but it would not be safe to apply the canon too con- 
sistently. 

I am parting with Dr. Abbott's book after giving a very inadequate _ 
account of the wealth and excellence of its contents. Page after 
page scintillates with brilliant points. It is a book to read and 
re-read ; it is a well to dip into again and again with sure hope of 
finding a pure and refreshing stream of information, guidance, and 
inspiration. Dr. Abbott has clearly relied a good deal on secondary 
sources; but he has so carefully verified and examined his materials, 
he has applied to them so penetrating and sound a criticism, that 
his book is distinguished by its accuracy in details. Dr. Abbott 
stands forth as a conspicuous example of the salvation which lies 
in precision of thought and exactness of method. 


I. ABRAHAMS. 


DAVIDSON’S “OLD TESTAMENT PROPHECY.” 


Old Testament Prophecy. By the late Prof. A. B. Davipson, D.D., 
LL.D., Litt.D. Edited by Prof. J. A. Parrerson, D.D. (Edin- 
burgh, T. & T. Clark, 108. 6d., 1903.) 


“Oxp Testament Prophecy,” writes Prof. Patterson in his course 
of a sympathetic Preface, “‘was Dr. Davidson's favourite study, and 
the final results of forty years’ strenuous thinking on this profoundly 
interesting subject are contained in the present volume. The very 
first winter he was professor, Dr. Davidson gave several lectures on 
Prophecy, and he was still busy with the same subject when, in the 
end of January, 1902, his work was suddenly ended by death.” In 
common with Robertson Smith he was responsible for the great 
change that has come over the attitude of the churches in Scotland 
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towards Biblical Science, and his sphere of influence, as many have 
cause to know, was by no means confined to the students who had the 
privilege of coming into personal contact with him in his classes. 
Truly the late Professor of Hebrew at New College, Edinburgh, was 
a great power in Hebrew studies, and every one will cordially agree 
that it was a happy idea to present to a larger circle of readers the 
fruit of so many years of study. His elaborate article on “ Prophecy,” 
in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, was an admirable piece of con- 
ciseness, and many will undoubtedly be glad to turn to the mass of 
material which is here set forth, naturally with greater fullness. 

The aim of the volume is to trace the rise and fall of Hebrew 
prophecy, to present and explain its successive phases, and to analyse 
its more characteristic features. Dr. Davidson’s particular standpoint 
will be familiar to others apart from those who know the article above 
referred to. Although he was not quick to accept and assimilate new 
ideas, his attitude was one of independence and earnestness. He 
ignored all that did not appear to be helpful, whilst whatever seemed 
to him to contain truth was gradually taken in and adjusted to his 
own general standpoint, to be enunciated in his own characteristic 
manner. Accordingly, the reader fresh from higher critical studies 
will be struck by the writer's exceedingly moderate point of view; he 
will, however, find that the book is none the less fresh and suggestive, 
and being written in a popular style, with careful avoidance of 
technical language, it is a work with which all students will do 
well to acquaint themselves. The personality of the writer and his 
far-reaching influence in the past give these lectures a peculiar 
interest which a careful study of them only enhances. 


8. A. Cook. 


THE OXFORD GESENIUS. 


A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament with an 
Appendix containing the Biblical Aramaic. Based on the Lexicon 
of William Gesenius. Part XI. By Francis Brown, D.D., 
with the co-operation of S. R. Driver, D.D., and CHARLEs A. 
Briaes, D.D. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 28. 6d., 1904.) 


THis great work, which for brevity’s sake we may (with the 
Encyclopaedia Biblica) designate BDB, issued its first part in 1892 
and has now reached "3%. As every Hebrew student knows, it is 
accurate, complete, and admirably full in every way; the three great 
names which appear on the title-page are a proof of its scholarship, 
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and we find it inconceivable to imagine that any one who has once 
accustomed himself to the use of BDB could prefer any other lexicon- 
The perplexity caused by the numerous abbreviations soon vanishes, 
and there must be many Hebraists who find it indispensable to their 
studies. It is a proof of its accuracy that having had oceasion to 
verify a large number of the words in the first half-dozen parts, the 
present writer found that the total number of misprints scarcely 
reached into double figures. The few errors, such as they are, are 
partly due to incomplete information, as when reference was made 
under 77° to the Palmyrene 87 which is now read N73]. In this 
connexion it is interesting to observe from the bibliographical and 
lexicographical notes how steady has been the progress of Hebrew 
studies. New works appear and are constantly referred to where 
needful. In the department of inscriptions use has been made 
(since 1897) of the material collected by Lidzbarski and the present ~ 
writer, whilst in the new part notice is taken of Mr. G. A. Cooke’s 
Textbook. Careful scrutiny shows that nothing of importance has 
been overlooked, with the solitary exception of a reference to the 
place-name 73.1” on Hebrew pottery stamps, which is needed on 
p. 962 b. On p.897 a (s.v. 2p) the reference to the Old Aramaic j3"P 
could not be verified (unless it is a reference to the Zenjirli fragment, 
where the meaning is doubtful); the form, however, occurs in Punic, 

Among the most useful features of BDB are (1) the attention paid 
to corruptions or doubtful forms, and (2) the invaluable bibliographical 
references, As regards (1), only the most probable emendations are 
recorded, and although, speaking generally, the proper names are less 
subjected to criticism, this is to some extent remedied by quoting the 
Septuagint forms whereby the trustworthiness or doubtfulness of the 
name may be controlled. The comparatively slight treatment accorded 
to the proper names appears, for instance, in MP, 2, who is merely 
designated a ‘‘Levite, rebel against Moses,” whereas, in the light of 
the literary criticism of the Biblical references, a more expanded 
notice seems desirable. Naturally, it is not easy in such a work 
as this to keep pace with all that appears, and most readers will be 
in the habit of adding to the bibliographical references from time to 
time. For the vocalization, Paul Kahle’s Masoretische Texte d. A. T., 
with its valuable material from a Babylonian MS., will not be over- 
looked. References, also, might safely be made to the Encyclopaedia 
Biblica in the case of })70P, Y"YP (Emek-keziz), NP, PP, MP, 
jase, OND) (Rephidim, § 2), °%, 332, and some others. In con- 
clusion we’ notice that the name Jeremiah is doubifully interpreted 
‘Yahweh looseneth [sc. the womb ?],” and "Pp “wall” is said to be 
of unknown derivation. The former statement is an interesting 
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specimen of the value of Assyriology for Hebrew study, the latter is 
chiefly of sociological interest. The derivation of 33 ‘roof,’ also, is 
obscure ; apparently the Hebrews were indebted to a foreign race for 
the terms, though presumably not the appurtenances, of town and 
house-life. The subject is one that might be profitably pursued. 


8. A. Cook. 





J. W. THIRTLE’S “TITLES OF THE PSALMS.” 


The Titles of the Psalms: their Nature and Meaning explained: by 
JAMES WILLIAM THIRTLE. (London, &c., Henry Frowde.) 


TuIs book embodies a new theory respecting the titles of the 
Psalms. Hitherto—drastic emendations apart—general opinion has 
acquiesced perforce in unsatisfactory explanations, none of which 
are advocated with fervent conviction. But here is a forcible and 
convincing presentation of a new point of view, and a fresh discussion 
of the problems in question follows. 

The clue which the writer has discovered is obvious once it is 
discovered and explained: “ In a proper arrangement of the material 
the lines at the top of a psalm should ...(1) describe the piece, whether 
a Song, a Psalm, Michtam, &c., (2) state the author... (3) set out the 
circumstances of its composition ...or the object for which it was 
written. ... Anything not coming within this description belongs to the 
preceding psalm” (p. 16). Nor is this merely a happy conjecture, for, 
as the writer points out, we have in Habakkuk iii a psalm, standing 
alone, which has a title giving class of the composition, author, and 
circumstances, while the so-called Musical Title is placed at the end. 

This original theory then, which postulates no deep-seated corrup- 
tion of the text and is in itself simple and natural, is definitely 
supported by good external evidence. Further, when applied, it 
immediately approves itself—in some cases. Thus, according to the 
common arrangement, Ps. lxxxviii is attributed by the title to two 
distinct writers: (1) “A Song or Psalm for the sons of Korah, to the 
chief Musician upon Mahalath Leannoth, (2) Maschil of Heman the 
Ezrahite” (A.V.). On Mr. Thirtle’s theory, (1) is a foot-note to 
Ps, lxxxvii, giving its liturgical use, and repeating also (cf. Ps. xlvi) 
the information contained in the title at the beginning, “A Psalm or 
Song for the sons of Korah.” Similarly, the title of Ps. xlvi gains in 
point and pertinency if it is attached to Ps. xlv. Thus the praises of 
“the King’s daughter” are fittingly allotted to the choir of Maidens 
(Alamoth). And in the case of the title of Ps. lvi the connexion of 
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the first part, “To the chief Musician upon Jonath-elem-rehokim,” 
with the preceding psalm has already been recognized. But it was 
reserved for Mr. Thirtle to infer from this and the data of Habakkuk iii 
a general theory which obviously goes far to mitigate the present 
“Cimmerian darkness” which surrounds these titles, especially the 
Musical Titles. Subsequent discussion of the problem will probably 
recognize that this clue is to be followed, but not always, for its 
universal application has led to fresh difficulties which strain even 
the ingenuity of its discoverer. 

To the statement of the general principle succeeds a discussion of 
the individual titles regarded in the light of the Psalms to which they 
are now attached, in accordance with that principle, and elucidated 
by the application of “‘kKNown facts and teachings as distinguished 
from mere conjectures.” The results are interesting and attractive, if 
not always convincing. Often the “logical relevancy of the subscript 
title” is neither obvious nor easily established. But in each case an 
honest attempt is made to elicit the meaning of the words as words 
and not names of mysterious musical instruments, of imaginary 
popular songs and tunes, or of peoples, which have been overlaid 
by the Massoretes and spring into life when the Hebrew Bible, like 
a palimpsest, is treated with the powerful re-agent of “critical 
methods.” 

Gittith, “‘winepress,” naturally suggests the vintage-festival. This 
meaning is adopted both by the Septuagint and the Vulgate and 
is certainly preferable to ‘belonging to Gath.” With the new view 
the three Winepress Psalms are vii, lxxx, lxxxiii. Of these Ps. ]xxx is 
obviously appropriate (verses 8 and following): for the connexion of 
the others with the Feast of Tabernacles we must refer our readers to 
Mr. Thirtle’s book itself. “‘ Gittith, Gittoth=‘ winepresses,’ recalls the 
Feast of Tabernacles, the object of which was to commemorate God's 
great goodness to Israel in their pilgrimage through the wilderness. ... 
The Tabernacles Feast brought to mind that He was their keeper. 
Hence the Psalms illustrate reliance on God in times of adversity, and 
that very plainly.” 

A similar treatment is applied to each of the titles. The natural 
meaning of the words is first ascertained: then attempts are made 
to determine the feast or famous event with which this meaning may 
be naturally associated: finally, the preceding psalm is examined 
in the light of that association. Thus, for example, Shoshannim, 
“lilies,” is identified with the spring-feast Passover, and Muth-labben 
(Ps. viii) is-explained with the Targum as “Death of the Champion,” 
i.e. Goliath. And so throughout the titles are explained as marking 
(1) the reasons for which Psalms were used in public worship, 
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(2) national commemorations—wherever it is possible to do so. But 
even in the case of titles which yield no such historical or liturgical 
reference, the writer is not prepared to resort to the musical instru- 
ments or tunes. Such enigmas as Sheminith and Jeduthun are with 
Alamoth regarded as the names of special choirs to which certain 
psalms were particularly assigned. A summary would not do justice 
to the ingenuity with which each new case is presented. The general 
principle certainly deserves serious consideration. The second half of 
the book is occupied with the text of “the Psalms according to the 
Revised Version, with the Titles discriminated and explained.” 


J. H. A. Hart, 


THE SEPTUAGINT IN ENGLISH. 


Thomson's Septuagint, by S. F. PEuts, 2 vols., 12s. net. Hades by 
8. F. PELLS, 5s. net. (Skeffington and Son, 1904.) 


A Norte on the title-page of the first volume of this reprint of 
Thomson's English Translation of the Septuagint explains the purpose 
of its editor, who is also the author of the accompanying volume, 
which deals with “ Hades.” ‘In publishing this first English Trans- 
lation of the Septuagint my object is (he says) to call attention to the 
high estimation in which these Scriptures were once held in the 
Christian Church for a thousand years; and in hopes of bringing 
about a return to a more Apostolic faith I have published a work on 
‘ Hades ’ in conjunction with it.” Mottoes taken from Ecclesiasticus 
follow, and it is unfortunate that this selection has not induced the 
editor to add a translation of the so-called Apocryphal books. If 
respect is to be had to primitive Christian usage, it must be admitted 
that these outcasts once stood as high in general esteem as those 
books which found themselves on the safe side of the boundary line 
when the limits of the Hebrew Canon were finally determined and 
defined. In spite of this, the theory which Jerome taught, but failed 
to put into practice, is nowadays practised though not always taught ; 
and Mr. Pells can plead common custom in thus issuing a translation 
of the Septuagint which includes no more than the “ Old Testament ” 
as understood by the bookseller and the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. It is something that this rare English (or American) version 
of the Septuagint should have been republished. By its means 
perhaps some of the students of the English Bible may learn that 
there is such a thing as the Septuagint, even if they do not heed its 
“written preaching.” But it is deplorable that any one who cares so 
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much for it should state roundly (Editor's Preface, xxxiii) that “ there 
are no apocryphal writings to the Septuagint,” and should be content 
to honour it with maimed rites by suppressing books which, whatever 
their origin, form an integral part of the old Greek Bible as presented 
in the great uncial MSS. 

Charles Thomson, of Philadelphia, the translator, was elected 
secretary of the first Continental Congress in 1774. He had been 
led to study Greek by the chance purchase of part of the Septuagint 
at an auction, and later acquired the remainder. In 1808 the fruits 
of his study appeared in the shape of “The Holy Bible containing 
the Old and New Covenants . ..| Translated from the Greek by 
Charles Thomson | late Secretary to the Congress of the United 
States | Philadelphia | Printed by Jane Aitkin No. 71 | North Third 
Street.” Of this the translation of the Old Covenant from the Septua- 
gint is now reissued in two handsome and well-printed volumes. 

So far as it has been possible to test it the translation appears to 
represent with fair accuracy the current “‘Roman” text of the time. 
It is, of course, simply the translation of a translation made without 
any reference to the Hebrew text. Accordingly, for the most part, the 
English reader unacquainted with Greek is put in the same position 
as the Greek reader unacquainted with Hebrew. Here, again, this 
translation must be regarded as incomplete and unsatisfactory, for 
the “Seventy” turned their language “to very private uses.” And 
it is too often disfigured by ill-considered words and phrases, which 
must, it is feared, grate upon the feelings of the least susceptible 
reader; while transliterations of Greek words or Hebrew words in a 
Greek dress baffle the unlearned. 

To illustrate the latter defect first, it may be noted that David 
plays upon a “kynara” all through 1 Sam. xvi; that in Lev. xi. 13 
among the birds “ which shall not be eaten” are the “cataractes,” 
“porphyrion,” and the “charadrius and all of its kind.” The 
“ bronchus-locust” and the “‘choirogryllus,” in Lev. xi, are also suffi- 
ciently mysterious, and in the same chapter we find “the altake 
locust” as a rendering of arrdxny—here it is not clear whether the 
translator has been misrepresented by the printer, misled by his 
Greek type, or guilty of a punning reference to the notorious voracity 
of the locust. 

Returning to the former blemish, we submit that “rules of recti- 
tude” is not a happy rendering of ra dixaopara (Deut. xxxiii. 10 
and elsewhere), nor “unfurnished” of dxaracxevacros (Gen. i, 2): in 
passing we-wonder why mveiua Oeoi is translated “a breath of God” 
(“a breath of God was brought on above the water”). To say, again, 
that “ Jacob became corpulent” better befits the representative of 
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a newspaper than a translator of the Bible. Prov. xi. 13 assumes 
an equally modern tone, “A double tongued man revealeth cabinet 
counsels, but one of a faithful spirit concealeth matters.” 

On the whole the version of Ps. xxiii seems to offer a very fair taste 
of the quality of the work. ‘The Lord is my shepherd, I shall want 
nothing. Ina verdant pasture he hath fixed my abode. He hath fed 
me by gently flowing water, and restored my soul. He hath led me 
in paths of righteousness for his name’s sake. For though | walk 
amidst the shades of death: I will fear no ills, because thou art with 
me; thy rod and thy staff have been my comfort. Thou hast spread 
a table before me; in the presence of them that afflict me. With oil 
thou hast anointed my head and thine exhilarating cup is the very 
best. Thy mercy will surely follow me all the days of my life; and 
my dwelling shall be in the house of the Lord to length of days.” 
The punctuation is, it will be seen, peculiar. ‘“ Verdant pasture” may 
pass, but “thine exhilarating cup,” painfully faithful as it is to the 
Greek rd mornpidy cov pedvcxov, savours of the journalistic instinct for 
vulgar euphemisms and fine writing generally, which dogs the heels 
of our translator. But when all this has been said—as it must be said 
—fidelity is a great merit in such an undertaking. With this in his 
hand the reader of the English Bible may learn of differences of 
fact as to the text, as by comparing the “‘ Authorized” and “ Revised” 
versions he may learn of differences of opinion as to the proper 
translation. The zeal of a man who plodded through the Septuagint, 
lexicon in hand, must command respect ; and those who have not the 
Greek may safely trust themselves to this the first English translator 
of part of the old Greek Bible. 

Mr. S. F. Pells has not only reprinted the version in facsimile, but 
also added a preface. Here we have (a) a description of the Codex 
Vaticanus, taken from Michaelis’s Introductory Lectures to the Sacred 
Books of the New Testament, 1720, with a photograph of two columns 
of its text of Daniel. (8) An account of the Nash papyrus, taken 
from the Jewish Chronicle, with a photograph of half of the MS. 
(y) A series of twelve testimonia to the origin and inspiration of the 
Septuagint from “ Aristeas,” Ben Sira (Greek Prologue), and so forth. 
The editor's conclusion is that the legend of the miraculous agreement 
between the seventy or seventy-two translations separately produced 
cannot have been fabricated. Such a view should have been stated 
and defended at greater length. 

In the volume Hades, which accompanies the reprint of Thomson’s 
Septuagint, Mr. Pells gives some of the authorities to which he refers 
in full. Appendix I consists of Whiston’s translation of the “ Letter 
of ‘Aristeas’” (pp. 97-148). The second Appendix gives Rollin’s 
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account (from volume I of his history) of Alexandria, and is illustrated 
by a view of the city and the Isle of Pharos, the traditional scene of 
the activity of the seventy translators (taken from the same work). 
The third gives Yonge’s translation of Philo’s narrative (Vita Mosis I1) 
of the translation, and the fourth Whiston's version of the account 
given by Josephus in his Antiquities, Bk. XII, chap. ii. In the fifth 
Appendix, entitled Hellenistic Greek, a large portion of Pearson’s 
Praefatio Paraenetica ad Vetus Testamentum Graecum is quoted in 
Spearman’s translation (from the Latin), together with extracts from 
Marsh on Michaelis, Dr. A, Clarke, and Horne. Last of all (Appen- 
dix VIII) comes the author’s ‘‘ Apology,” in which are set forth the 
pathetic circumstances of the composition of the books adumbrated 
in the dedications. 

The thesis of the book itself is shortly this: that Hades and Sheol 
alike simply mean the grave or the catacomb. At his second coming © 
Jesus Christ is to give life to those believers who died and are dead in 
the literal sense of the words. In fact, the writer upholds the doctrine 
of Conditional Immortality or Life only in Christ, and quotes letters 
from a distinguished ally, Sir G. G. Stokes, late Lucasian Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of Cambridge. 

But we cannot here discuss the theology of the writer or his 
explanation of the descensus ad inferos which is based on this identi 
fication of Hades and the Latin equivalent inferi with the catacomb. 
For the present we can only point out some general considerations. 
Although it might perhaps be a tenable proposition that the idea of 
the underworld generally is derived from the catacombs or graves to 
which dead bodies are consigned, yet from the first Hades is clearly 
distinguished from the grave. For example, Homer at the beginning 
of his Iliad deplores the fact that many doughty souls were trans- 
ported to Hades during the Trojan War thanks to the wrath of 
Achilles, whereas the men themselves, i.e. their bodies, were left 
unburied to the tender mercies of dogs and birds. 

In conclusion, the attention of the writer must be drawn to certain 
points which seem to require reconsideration before a second edition 
of Hades be published. ¢péaros is commonly supposed to be the 
genitive of ¢péap, and not an alternative form of the nominative 
(p.22). Ina note (p. 32) it is said, “‘ Why do we (sc. Christians) ... 
display our I.™B., which formerly decorated the temples of Egypt, 
and represented Isis Horus Seb, but which we now interpret Jesus 
Hominum Salvator?” A prevalent theory of this decoration is that 
the H is simply the uncial form of the Greek yn (@), and that IH is 
the usual abbreviation of IHSOY= = Jesus. In the same note it is 
stated that Astarte was the father of Tammuz, and that “ our Easter ” 
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is simply the memorial of the said Astarte (? Tammuz). There issome 
evidence for the description of Tammuz as the son of Astarte or 
Istar, but the theory that Astarte was the father of Tammuz is quite 
new. Hitherto it has been supposed that Tammuz or Adonis was 
(possibly but improbably the son, probably) the husband of Istar 
or Astarte, whose worshippers, Babylonian or Phoenician, always 
regarded her as a goddess. 
J. H. A. Hart. 





NOTES. 


DER JUDISCH-PERSISCHE DICHTER MOLLA 
SCHAHIN. 


In seinen interessanten Mittheilungen aus den hebriisch-persischen | 
Handschriften des British Museum? hat M. Seligsohn die Zeit, in 
welcher Molla Schahin, der Verfasser der biblischen Geschichte in 
Versen, lebte, zu bestimmen versucht. Die Dichtung Schahins enthilt 
unter ihren einleitenden Abschnitten auch einen zum Lobe des 
zeitgendssischen Herrschers verfassten. Die Uberschrift dieses Ab- 
schnittes lautet: TYD 13 WYINAS wodp nm “7, was Seligsohn so 
tibersetzt (S. 287): “in praise of the hero, King Abii Said.” Aus der 
Zeit dieses Herrschers folgert Seligsohn (S. 277) die Zeit des Dichters . 
“For as this king, the great-grandson of Timur-Leng, was killed in 
the year 1468, Mulla Schahin flourished towards the middle of the 
fifteenth century.” Diese Identification des von Schahin gepriesenen 
Herrschers mit dem Urenkel Timurlengs ist aber unberechtigt. Sie 
beruht auf der Annahme, dass 0XT2 (= 17NN3, ple) in der 
citirten Uberschrift blosses Epitheton sei. In Wirklichkeit aber 
gehért das Wort zum Namen des Herrschers, und dieser ist kein 


1 Jewiso Quarterty Review, XV, 278-301. 
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Anderer, als Abi Sa‘id, der Sohn Chodibende’s (regierte von 1317 bis 
1336), dem der Ehrentitel Behidir, der Held, zuerkannt wurde und 
der sich, wie Mirchond berichtet, seit 1318 den “gerechten Sultan 
Abi Said Behadir” nannte (s. Hammer-Purgstall, Geschichte der 
Iichane, Darmstadt, 1843, II, 278, 280). Abi Sa‘id’s Regierung fallt 
in die Bliithezeit der persischen Poesie, und seine Hauptstadt Schiraz 
war der Wohnsitz bedeutender Dichter. Unser Schahin nannte eben- 
falls Schiriz seine Heimat, wie aus’ folgenden Angaben hervorgeht, 
die Simeon Chacham in der Einleitung zu seiner neuen persischen 
Ubersetzung des Pentateuchs (s. J. Q. R., XIV, 126) tiber ihn zu bieten 
weiss und die ich in ihrem Wortlaute anfihren will: ‘Npnynv Wy... 


nse aped Non mows x’yy eto nwdy dys 1 nan ‘nan 
55 nx onan $’xt neve paxe sadno aan awe amina by mi ’o 


meds nevnn weny niowd 1639 maw napyn oaND peda ana 
y’25 n’p, Hienach verfasste Schahin—mit vollem Namen: Maulana 
Schahin Schirizi—seine poetische Bearbeitung des erziihlenden In- 
haltes des Pentateuchs im Jahre 5088 der Weltschépfung, also im 
J. 1328 der christlichen Aera. Diese, offenbar dem von Simeon 
Chacham copirten Manuscripte entnommene Jahreszahl stimmt genau 
mit dem iiberein, was sich aus der Identification des von ihm geprie- 
senen Herrschers mit Sultan Abi Sa‘id Behadir ergiebt, und die 
Annahme Seligsohn's ist von vorne herein ausgeschlossen. Schahin 
gehért also der ersten Hiilfte des 14. Jahrhunderts an, und sein 
Werk beweist, dass die oben erwihnte Bliithezeit der persischen 
Poesie auch auf die jiidischen Kreise des innern Persien nachhaltigen 
Einfluss geiibt hat. Der eifrige und verdienstvolle bucharische 
Gelehrte, dem wir die genaue Angabe iber Schahin verdanken, hat 
sein in der Kinleitung zur Pentateuchiibersetzung gegebenes Ver- 
sprechen einzulésen begonnen und in diesem Jahre, wie Luncz in 
seinem jerusalem. Kalender meldet, die ersten zwei Theile der 
Dichtung Schihins, zu Genesis und Exodus, herausgegeben. Es wird 
nun leichter sein, als bisher, das Werk des alten jiidischen Dichters 
von Schiriz zum Gegenstande eingehenden Studiums zu machen’. 


W. BAcHER. 


1 Diese beiden ersten Theile der Dichtung Schahins sind nun auch in 
meinen Besitz gelangt. Es sind zwei Quartbinde (96 und 128 Bl.), die 
sich aber nur auf die Genesis erstrecken. Bei anderer Gelegenheit will 
ich ausfiihrlicher itiber das Werk referiren. (Mirz 1904.) 
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ZU J.Q.R., XV, 8. 637, Z. 1. 


WN" gehdrt nicht zu MW, sondern zum vorhergehenden Worte, 
als Abkiirzung von PWN". Also: PWN D3 WING, d. h. im Monate 
Gumida I (G.alawwal). Damit entfillt die Bemerkung, welche 
Rev. G. Margoliouth an die angebliche Angabe M2Y wx (“ Neujahr”’) 
kniipft. Die Angabe MIND 720w) D'yaw yaw nw nach dem ara- 
bischen Monatsnamen ist ebenso stylisirt, wie die auf S. 636, Z. 9: 
my mao aoe yaw maw Sew wna. 


W. BACHER. 


NOTE TO J/.Q.2., XVI, P. 392, L. 25. 


THE original discovery of the first fragment of the Hebrew Ben Sira 
was made, as is well known, by Prof. Schechter. Dr. Neubauer’s 


discovery of further fragments came later. 
I, ABRAHAMS. 





